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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


SEVENTEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
on  Tuesday,  January  ii,  1898,  at  3  P.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  on  account  of  illness,  Mr. 
Benjamin  C.  Clark,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  took  the  chair. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Chairman  alluded  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  severe  illness  of  President  Guild,  whom 
he  had  recently  seen,  and  who  sent  through  him  to  the 
Society  his  cordial  greetings,  hoping  that  its  members  might 
not  suffer  what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  endure. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  obligations  of  the  Society  to 
maintain  during  the  coming  year  the  high  standard  of  the 
past.  He  referred  to  the  great  advances  recently  made  by 
the  city,  and  recalled  the  men  who  had  made  Boston  great, — 
the  merchants,  philanthropists,  educators,  jurists  and  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  and  the  last  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

The  candidates  recommended  by  the  Directors  were  elected 
by  a  ballot  cast  by  the  Clerk. 


REPORT   OF   THE    DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua   P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  1897  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members 383 

Annual  Members 536 


Total 919 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Additions,  69 ;  dropped  from  the  rolls,  14 ;  resigned, 
31  ;  died,  39;  showing  a  loss  of  15  in  the  total  membership 
during  the  year. 

The  Directors  would  again  urge  upon  the  members  the 
importance  of  proposing  and  bringing  in  new  members  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society.  We  believe  there  are 
many,  who  if  induced  to  visit  this  historic  building  and  in- 
spect the  unique  collection  gathered  here,  illustrative  of  the 
past  history  of  Boston,  would  gladly  join  the  Society  and 
give  material  assistance  to  the  good  work  we  have  in  hand. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1897,  who  regis- 
tered their  names,  was  14,833. 

From  Boston 3.989 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States       .         10,030 
"      Foreign  Countries  ....  814 


Total  .         .         .         .         .  14,833 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors,  as  a  large  number  do  not  register  their  names. 
From  observation  we  think  that  90,000  would  be  a  fair  esti- 


mate   of    the   number  of   visitors   to   the   rooms   during  the 
year. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  three-fourths  of  our  visitors 
were  from  distant  parts  of  our  own  country  and  foreign 
lands,  showing  how  generally  it  is  recognized  that  this  is 
the  spot  where  "independence  was  born."  Can  it  be  that 
Bostonians,  through  familiarity  with  these  historic  scenes, 
appreciate  them  less  ? 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
in  1897  : 

February  9 :  "  Glimpses  of  By-gone  Days  on  Washington 
Street,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

March  9:  "Boston  and  Transportation,"  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ernst. 

April  13  :  "  The  Anthology  Club  and  the  Literary  Develop- 
ment of  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

May  II  :  "Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Proprietor  of  the  Han- 
cock Mansion  in  Beacon  Street,"  by  the  Rev.  Carlton  A. 
Staples. 

October  12:  "The  Old  Franklin  Street  Church  and  its 
First  Pastors,"  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 

V  November  9  :  "The  Old  North  End  and  the  New,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Henry  Wiggin. 

December  14:  "The  Story  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,"  by  Mr.  William  Howell  Reed. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  at  which  these 
papers  were  read  has  been  unusually  good,  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  life  and  times  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boston's  greatness. 

Several  of  the  papers  read  have  dealt  with  the  history  of 
the  remarkable  transformation  of  the  Old  North  End,  which 
at  one  time  was  the  greater  part  of  Old  Boston.     The  early 
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settlers  were  crowded  out  by  the  large  numbers  of  emigrants 
to  our  shores.  These  new  comers,  largely  from  Ireland  in 
early  days,  settled  in  the  Old  North  End.  By  their  industry 
and  thrift  they  prospered,  and  in  turn  sought  more  salubri- 
ous dwelling  places.  Their  places  have  been  filled  with  later 
emigrants  from  Italy,  Poland,  Russia  and  other  countries, 
until  now  as  you  walk  through  the  old  streets,  you  hear  most 
every  Continental  tongue  spoken  by  the  throng  around  you. 
The  Public  Schools  are  thronged  with  children  who  come  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  to  the  surprise  of  many  soon 
become  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  America  and  its  free 
institutions. 

NECROLOGY. 

The  Necrology  of  the  year  shows  a  loss  of  thirty-nine 
Members,  ten  more  than  last  year,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
Life  Members.     It  is  as  follows  : 


George  Henry  Eager,  born  in  Northboro',  November  3,  1833, 
died  in  Boston,  January  i. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  born  in  Boston,  July  21,  1840,  died 
in  Boston,  January  5. 

Francis  Faulkner  Emery,  born  in  Roxbury,  March  26,  1830, 
died  in  Boston,  January  15. 

Arthur  Davenport  Phelps,  born  in  Boston,  March  16,  181 7, 
died  in  Boston,  January  19. 

Caleb  William  Loring,  born  in  Boston,  July  31,  18 19,  died  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  January  29. 

William   Henshaw   Horton,   born   in   Milton,   December    16, 
18 1 7,  died  in  Boston,  February  20. 

George  Otis  Shattuck,  born  in  Andover,  May  2,  1829,  died 
in  Boston,  February  23. 

(Mrs.)    Frances   Ann   Moseley,  born   in    Medford,   April    14, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  March  2. 
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Otis  Everett  Weld,  born  in  Boston,  May  20,   1840,  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  March  17. 

William    Andrews    Browne,   born    in    Boston,    February   24, 
1 83 1,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  28. 

Benjamin  Shreve  Calef,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  May  3,  1822,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  30. 

Charles  Myrick  Carter,  born  in  Lancaster,  May  3,  1822,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  30. 

Philip  Case  Lockwood,  born  in  Charlestown,  December  22, 
1844,  died  in  Boston,  March  31. 

John  Courtland  Van  Voorhis,  born  in  Charlestown,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1821,  died  in  Newton,  April  7. 

Benjamin  Dean,  born  in  Clitheroe,  England,  August  10,  1824, 
died  in  Boston,  April  9. 

John  Foster,  born  in  Hudson,  N.   H.,  December  30,    18 17, 
died  in  Boston,  April  9. 

George  Lincoln  Lovett,  born  in  Beverly,  September  28,  1833, 
died  in  West  Newton,  April  21. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Elizabeth  Atkins,  born  in  Brewster,  November 
18,  1820,  died  in  Boston,  April  29, 

Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  born   in   Boston,  February    24,    1831, 
died  in  Brookline,  May  i. 

John  Calvin  Paige,  born  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  September  14,  1842, 
died  in  Boston,  May  8. 

Justin  Whittier,  born  in  Roxbury,  November   19,  1848,  died 
in  New  York,  May  13. 

Samuel  Tarbell   Ames,  born   in   Pepperell,  March   2^,   18 10, 
died  in  Cambridge,  May  25. 

Thomas  Mack,  born  in  Fitchburg,  June  25,  1826,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, May  26. 

Charles  Henry  Andrews,  born  in  Boston,  January  29,  1834, 
died  in  Boston,  June  i. 
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Joseph   Story  Fay,  born   in   Cambridge,  December  8,  1812, 
died  in  Boston,  June  14. 

Isaac  Fenno,  born  in  Canton,  January  12,  1823,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, June  25. 

Henry  Sullivan   Marcy,   born   in    Rutland,  Vt.,  January  28, 
1847,  died  in  Belmont,  August  10. 

Nahum  Chapin,  born  in  Jamaica,  Vt.,  July  16,  1820,  died  in 
Boston,  August  12. 

John  Codman,  2d,  born  in  Boston,  January  16,  1863,  died  in 
Lancaster,  August  31. 

John  Frank  Pratt,  born  in  Greene,  Me.,  August  3,  1830,  died 
in  Chelsea,  September  5. 

John   Brown  Callender,  born   in   Boston,  October  22,    1824, 
died  in  Boston,  September  12. 

Daniel   Denny,   born   in   Boston,  January   16,    1835,  died   in 
New  York,  October  14. 

Thomas  Doane,  born  in  Orleans,  September  20,   182 1,  died 
in  West  Townsend,  Vt.,  October  22. 

Seneca  Sanford,  born  in  Boston,  April  8,  1853,  died  in  New- 
ton, October  28. 

(Mrs.)  Julia  Bradford   Huntington  James,   born   in   Boston, 
December  3,  18 10,  died  in  Boston,  November  6. 

William  Henry  Talbot,  born  in  Dighton,  April  19,  1824,  died 
in  Milton,  November  11. 

Warren  Gould  Roby,  born  in  Cambridge,  February  18,  1834, 
died  in  Wayland,  November  18. 

Micah  Dyer,  Jr.,  born  in  Boston,  September  2^,  1829,  died  in 
Boston,  November  24. 

John  Jeffries,  born  in  Boston,   December  30,   1823,  died  in 
Boston,  December  12, 
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Of  these,  Messrs.  Bradlee,  Browne,  Chapin,  Codman,  Dean, 
Denny,  Emery,  Fay,  Foster,  Loring,  Lockwood,  Mack,  Paige, 
Weld,  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  were  Life  Members. 

These  were  all  men  and  women  honored  by  all  who  knew 
them,  many  of  them  prominent  in  business  or  professional 
life.     We  mourn  their  loss  and  revere  their  memory. 

Among  them,  our  deceased  Life  Member,  Gen.  Francis 
Amasa  Walker,  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  As  an 
officer  of  the  Union  Array  during  the  last  war,  he  won  high 
distinction  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  was  promoted 
to  his  high  rank  for  his  courageous  and  efficient  services  on 
the  field  of  battle.  As  an  administrative  officer  in  times  of 
peace,  he  rendered  services  to  his  country  no  less  meritori- 
ous and  distinguished.  As  a  prolific  writer  on  Political 
Economy,  his  works  commanded  world-wide  attention,  and 
became  almost  text-books  on  the  subjects  he  treated.  His 
crowning  labors  for  technical  education  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  familiar  to  you 
all,  and  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's 
educators.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
City  of  Boston,  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  his  memory  at  the 
Memorial  Exercises,  held  in  Music  Hall,  on  the  14th  of 
October  last,  when  His  Excellency  Gov.  Wolcott  and  the 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
eloquently  told  of  his  invaluable  services  to  the  city,  the 
State  and  the  country.  We  wish  also  to  place  on  record 
the  appreciation  of  this  Society  for  the  distinguished  services 
of  our  deceased  member,  and  to  render  due  honor  to  his 
memory. 

History  records  that  a  great-grandfather  of  mine,  William 
Bodfish,  was  for  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  that  assembled  in  these  very  halls  we  now  occupy. 
I  sometimes  in  fancy  recall  the  scenes  in  which  he  mingled. 

Looking  from  these  windows,  instead  of  the  towering  busi- 
ness palaces  that  now  meet  the  eye,  one  beheld  only  modest 
two  or  three-story  buildings ;  around  the  residences  were 
spacious  and  well-kept  grounds.  As  one  passed  along  the 
narrow  and  winding  unpaved  streets  (Drake  tells  us  there 
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were  no  sidewalks  until  after  the  Revolution,  people  v/alked 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  where  the  only  paving  was  of 
pebbles,  and  stepped  aside  when  they  met  a  vehicle),  one 
would  meet  characters  well  known  in  the  town,  the  Sewalls, 
the  Quincys,  the  Adamses,  the  Warrens,  the  families  of  Otis, 
Perkins,  Everett  and  others,  whose  undying  devotion  to 
principle  and  the  new-born  inspiration  of  liberty,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  great  nation.  They  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  We  are  their  debtors.  Let  us  honor  them  for 
their  noble  characters  and  the  great  personal  sacrifices  they 
made  to  make  our  country  the  land  of  freedom. 

Certainly  this  Society,  whose  object  is  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve whatever  illustrates  the  glorious  history  of  old  Boston, 
deserves  the  zealous  cooperation  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

For  the  Directors, 

Joshua  P.  Bodhsh. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 


REPORT    OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  present  his  Eighth  Annual 
Report,  for  the  year  1897.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
its  features  with  his  first  report  rendered  in  1891  for  the 
previous  year.  The  Society  then  contained  241  life  mem- 
bers, now  383.  The  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Society  then 
amounted  to  $6,418.56,  while  the  interest  upon  it  was  $128.83. 
The  entire  sum  contributed  to  that  fund,  with  the  exception 
of  interest  to  the  amount  of  $1,700,  transferred  within  the  last 
three  years  to  the  current  fund,  amounts  now  to  $25,498.68, 
the  interest  upon  which  during  the  last  year  was  $950.60. 
The  amount  invested,  with  a  description  of  the  bonds,  is  as 
follows  : 


Eight  City  of  Cleveland 

5  per  cent.  Bonds,  cost 

$8,394  02 

Nine  City  of  Boston 

4          -           "          "    . 

9,595  86 

Two  City  of  Dayton 

5          "           "          "   . 

2,215  00 

Three  State  of  Massachusetts 

3d        .' 

3,268  87 

On  hand        .... 

2,024  93 

Total $25,498  68 


During  the  past  year  a  box  for  the  custody  of  these  bonds 
has  been  hired  in  the  Union  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 

The  Permanent  Fund  has  been  increased  by  three  legacies, 
viz.  :  Four  thousand  dollars  from  Samuel  E.  Sawyer  with 
interest,  of  which  ninety-six  per  cent,  has  been  paid ;  four 
thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  from  J.  H.  Stickney,  of  Baltimore.  On  the 
1 8th  of  January  last,  the  family  of  our  late  Director,  Major 
George  O.  Carpenter,  presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  in  memory  of  the  great  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  Society  from  its  organization.  The  gift  was 
suitably  acknowledged  and  placed  in  the  Permanent  Fund. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  three  years  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  interest  of  this  fund  to  our  current  account.  This  has 
been  caused  both  by  the  increased  expenses  incurred  by  the 
addition  to  our  rooms,  requiring  an  additional  custodian,  and 
by  the  election  of  many  Annual  Members  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  Life  Membership  List  without  further  assess- 
ment. The  amount  so  transferred  last  year  was,  however, 
less  than  that  appropriated  in  1895  and  1896.  The  increase  in 
the  Permanent  Fund  has  been  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
the  annual  assessments,  for  the  last  three  years,  as  follows  : 

1895 $2,975 

1896 2,805 

1897 2,610 

An  effort  will  doubtless  soon  be  made  to  increase  our  list 
of  paying  members,  who  have  decreased  during  the  last  three 
years,  as  follows  : 

1895 634 

1896 550 

1897 536 

The  Society  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  large  a 
Permanent  Fund,  the  interest  of  which  may  be  called  upon 
in  emergencies.  It  will  not,  however,  justify  any  laxity  in 
the  proposal  of  new  members  and  the  increase  of  our  annual 
assessments.  A  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
past  year  is  herewith  appended. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   THE  ROOMS. 

While  the  accessions  to  our  collections  during  the  past 
year  have  not  been  of  unusual  value  or  number,  they  still 
show  the  interest  taken  in  the  Society  by  our  members  arid 
the  public.  Recent  events  indicate  the  growing  importance 
of  the  relics  of  the  past,  some  of  which  may  properly  be  men- 
tioned in  this  report. 

The  leading  article  of  the  November  number  of  the  New 
Ejigland  Magazine,  on  "  Old  Ironsides,"  very  appropriately 
printed  in  view  of  the  return  of  the  gallant  vessel  to  Boston 
and  her  enthusiastic  reception,  contains  among  the  illustra- 
tions four  reproductions  of  prints  or  paintings  "  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Bostonian  Society,"  viz.  :  two  views  of  the 
engagement  between  the  "Constitution"  and  the  "  Guer- 
riere,"  "the  Constitution  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1846,"  and 
the  engagement  between   the  "Constitution"  and  "Java." 

In  a  recent  suit  at  law  in  the  Supreme  Court,  between  ad- 
jacent owners  of  real  estate  on  Tremont  Street,  four  views 
of  the  part  of  that  street  known  as  "  Colonnade  Row,"  from 
the  Curtis  collection,  were  introduced  as  evidence.  In  a 
recent  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  so-called  "  Bulfinch 
front  "  of  the  State  House,  the  newspapers  reproduced  from 
our  collection  cuts  of  the  dome  and  cupola  of  this  historic 
building  to  support  the  views  taken  by  their  correspondents. 
These  are  proofs  additional  to,  though  unlike,  many  previous 
ones,  of  the  exceptional  value  of  our  wonderful  collection  of 
views  of  old  Boston. 

Within  a  month  a  new  show-case  has  been  placed  in  the 
lower  room,  and  filled  with  interesting  relics  of  the  Wyman 
family,  who  settled  in  Woburn  in  1679.  Some  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  brought  here  by  the  immigrants,  as  they  could 
not  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  at  that  time, 
such  as  a  kettle  and  two  ladles  of  polished  brass.  Other 
articles,  as  a  pewter  platter,  plates,  and  a  pitcher  were  used 
previous  to  1770,  and  plates  from  a  set  of  over  100  pieces  of 
blue  Staffordshire  ware  were  among  the  first  brought  to  this 
country.  These  articles,  with  certain  Revolutionary  relics 
of   unique    interest,    already  in    our   collection,   after   being 
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locked  up  in  boxes  for  forty  years,  have  been  loaned  to  us 
by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  George  B.  Dexter,  a  descendant 
of  the  original  owners. 

Mr.  John  B.  Callender,  who  had  faithfully  served  the  Soci- 
•ety  as  collector  for  many  years,  and  more  recently  as  custo- 
dian of  the  lower  rooms,  died  last  September,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Merrill  N.  Boyden. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Committee  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  our  former  chairman.  Major  George  O.  Carpenter, 
was  filled  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Willcutt 
being  appointed  chairman. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  accessions  and  donors  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 

REPORT  OF  THE    LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  during  the  past  year  have 
consisted  of  80  volumes  and  50  pamphlets.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  complete  set  of  "  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine,"  in  42  volumes,  from  J.  Grafton  Minot ;  "  Life  of 
Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,"  from  Albert  A.  Folsom  ;  "  Centenary  of 
Washington  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,"  from  the  Lodge ;  Volumes 
II  and  III  of  "  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the 
Revolution,"  from  the  State  ;  four  volumes  of  the  "  Records 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,"  from  Thomas  S.  Mitchell;  "Municipal 
Government  in  Great  Britain,"  from  Benjamin  C.  Clark ; 
"By-Laws  of  the  Winslow  Blues,  18 13,"  from  A.  A.  Folsom  ; 
*'  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,"  two  volumes,  from  Arthur  T. 
Lyman  ;  "Biography  of  H.  O.  Houghton,"  from  his  children  ; 
Volume  II  of  the  "  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,"  from  the  Company  ;  Year  Books  of  the 
"  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,"  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  and  "  Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  from  those  So- 
cieties ;  "The  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Discovery 
of    Anaesthesia,"    from  the  Trustees   of   the   Massachusetts 
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General  Hospital ;  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  D.  D.," 
from  George  H.  Ellis;  "Life  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,"  from 
R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

The  Society  is  reminded  that  contributions  to  our  local 
history  and  to  the  biography  of  those  who  in  early  days,  or 
in  more  recent  times,  have  contributed  to  the  fame  of  Boston, 
are  always  acceptable.  These  books,  and  all  others  compris- 
ing our  library,  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  who  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  Boston's  history  to  an  extent  which  is  another  proof  of  the 
important  position  which  this  Society  has  already  taken  in 

the  community. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  James  Means,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  nom- 
inate officers  of  the  Bostonian  Society  for  the  year  1898, 
reported  the  following  names  : 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent. 

For  Directors. 

James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
John  Lathrop, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 


Albert  A.  Folsom. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a  ballot  being  ordered,  the 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Committee  were  declared 
elected. 

The  foregoing  reports  were  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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BOSTON    AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  March  9,  1897, 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  :  — 

Our  term  "transportation"  is  rather  American,  and  of  late 
we  associate  it  largely,  or  mainly,  with  railroad  traffic  ;  but  it 
includes  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  by  water  lines. 
And  we  of  Boston  cannot  safely  neglect  this  larger  meaning, 
for  even  now  we  seem  to  carry  our  heavy  freight  by  water 
more  than  by  rail.  In  the  past,  water  routes  controlled 
altogether,  both  here  and  throughout  the  country,  and  heavy 
teaming  was  slight  in  Massachusetts  until  the  war  of  18 12. 
Boston  owes  its  supremacy  to  water  transportation.  It  is 
this  that  made  Boston  our  chief  commercial  city,  until  steam 
and  the  rise  of  the  West  gave  an  advantage  to  New  York. 
No  man  will  dispute  the  enormous  importance  of  the  rail- 
road interest  and  all  it  implies  ;  but  the  future  will  make 
more  of  water  routes  than  this  generation,  —  for  in  the  long 
run  the  cheapest  carrier  has  little  to  fear  in  the  struggle  for 
business. 

The  early  traffic  between  Boston  and  England  was  lively 
enough,  and  produced  at  least  one  regular  packet,  the  famous 
ship  "  Lyon,"  commanded  by  William  Peirce  (Pierce),  who 
made  more  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  than  any  other  man 
of  his  day  and  nation,  and  was  more  important  to  the  found- 
ers of  Boston  than  a  whole  steamship  company  is  to  us.  He 
was  also  the  first  of  our  trans-Atlantic  mail  carriers.  He 
perished  in  the  West  Indies,  at  a  time  when  regular  traffic 
between  Boston  and  England  had  greatly  declined,  making  it 
unprofitable  to  maintain  anything  like  a  regular  line.  It  is 
not  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  think  that  the  traffic  between 
Boston  and  England,  from  1630  to  1640,  was  equal  to  that 
from  1640  to  1700.  Nor  was  that  traffic  very  considerable 
from  1700  to  glorious  1776.  I  think  that  we  overrate  the 
manufactures  of  England  in  those  times.  Such  European 
products  as  our  people  wanted,  they  could  obtain  more  ad- 
vantageously elsewhere  than  in  London  or  Bristol.  They 
had  good  reasons  for  avoiding  British  ports  and  British  navi- 
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gation  laws  ;  and  for  our  own  products,  especially  fish  and 
leather,  lumber  and  ships,  London  was  a  poor  market.  In 
1749,  therefore,  when  Boston  reported  504  clearances,  only 
18  were  bound  for  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  year  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. From  the  days  of  William  Peirce  to  1776  our 
best  market  was  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America, 
where  we  obtained  practically  all  the  hard  cash  current  in 
this  country  from  about  1650  to  about  1850. 

The  passion  for  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  was  greater 
in  those  days  than  now,  and  while  our  Boston  merchants 
were  glad  to  take  the  cotton,  molasses  and  other  products  of 
those  wild  regions,  where  royal  decrees  went  for  very  little 
and  the  laws  of  Parliament  for  nothing,  the  real  object  of 
our  trade  was  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  was  legal  tender  in 
Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  times  until  1857.  In  ex- 
change we  offered  fish,  leather,  lumber,  shipping,  and,  as  early 
as  1675,  ready-made  houses.  This  trade  gave  rise  to  the 
triangular  voyages  that  look  like  a  Boston  invention.  Our 
shipwrights  would  build  the  best  craft ;  our  merchants  made 
dispatch  for  some  indefinite  point  in  Spanish  America  ;  if 
the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  advantageously,  she  took  a  cargo 
to  Europe,  always  avoiding  British  ports.  If  she  could  not 
be  sold  to  a  Spaniard  or  Dutchman  or  any  other  man,  she 
would  take  a  cargo  of  European  manufactures  and  luxuries 
and  return  to  Boston,  which  then,  as  now,  took  the  best  there 
was.  The  fortunes  were  not  made  in  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  as  the  Hancock  papers  show.  But  considerable  profit 
was  derived  from  the  carrying  trade. 

To  hold  this  trade,  and  to  hold  the  market  for  our  ships, 
the  men  of  Boston  could  not  rely  upon  natural  advantages. 
Much  less  could  they  count  upon  the  mother  country.  How, 
then,  did  they  proceed  ?  They  achieved  by  sheer  skill  what 
others  tried  to  accomplish  under  higher  patronage.  It  is  a 
fashion  now  to  present  the  early  Puritans  as  morose  and 
narrow  and  bigoted,  the  implication  being  that  their  descen- 
dants are  wonderfully  enlightened  and  large-hearted  and  gen- 
erous. Be  it  so  ;  but  the  Puritan  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  he  found,  what  some  of  his  critics  have  been  unable  to 
see,  that  Puritan  methods  and  trade  go  well  together.     The 
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old  laws  tell  us  that  men  could  do  very  little  without  close 
inspection  by  the  deacons  and  the  brethren  and  the  whole 
congregation.  A  man  who  charged  too  much,  or  sold  goods 
below  a  fair  standard,  was  likely  to  be  called  into  court,  which 
was  hard,  or  before  the  brethren,  which  was  well-nigh  intol- 
erable. But  the  customs  of  the  time  had  one  great  advan- 
tage. Before  Winthrop  died,  Boston  was  known  all  over 
Christendom,  especially  in  Catholic  countries,  and  even  among 
the  Turks,  as  the  one  spot  where  merchants  kept  their  en- 
gagements, where  goods  were  as  represented,  where  cheating 
was  not  tolerated,  and  where  bargains  were  enforced  by 
Church  and  State,  law  and  gospel,  public  and  private  opin- 
ion. So  it  was  that  a  Boston  man,  almost  as  such,  had  all 
the  credit  he  wanted.  A  Boston  cargo  could  always  be  taken 
on  faith,  A  Boston  ship  was  what  the  owner  represented. 
In  an  emergency,  relief  was  sure  to  be  had  in  Puritan  Bos- 
ton. It  was  Puritanism  that  gave  our  salt  fish  its  fame  in 
Catholic  lands  :  for  the  Puritans  made  it  impossible  for  un- 
merchantable goods  to  leave  this  port.  It  was  Puritanism 
and  Puritanical  methods  that  gave  Boston  its  high  commer- 
cial standing  as  early  as  1640. 

The  early  Puritan  was  quite  willing  to  let  English,  Dutch, 
French  or  Spanish  vessels  do  the  carrying,  provided  the 
Puritan  could  share  in  the  profits.  He  found  very  soon  that 
he  had  best  do  his  own  carrying  and  trading,  and  when  he 
took  up  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale,  he  found  that  he  could 
build  better  than  others.  He  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  the  best  materials.  His  sailors  proved  superior  to  others  ; 
his  captains  equal  to  most  requirements.  Hence  the  envy 
that  still  breathes  in  the  dispatches  of  Edward  Randolph. 
He  found  that  Boston  made  money  in  transportation,  and 
rashly  thought  that  a  judicious  line  of  royal  or  ministerial 
decrees  would  promptly  move  the  transportation  men  of 
Boston  to  pay  toll  to  Charles  II  and  his  emissaries.  The 
transportation  men  knew  that  they  owed  nothing  to  king  or 
parliament ;  and  when  other  arguments  failed,  poor  Randolph 
and  Andros  were  put  in  jail.  They  underrated  the  men 
whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  commerce  in  every  port 
where  profits  seemed  possible. 
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But  there  was  one  drawback  to  Boston  ships.  They  were 
the  best  built,  the  best  manned,  and  the  swiftest  sailers,  but 
the  running  cost  was  high,  as  our  crews  demanded  better 
food  and  better  wages  than  anybody  else.  The  standard  of 
living  was  always  higher  in  Boston  than  elsewhere.  To  meet 
this  problem,  shipbuilders  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  experiments, 
the  final  outcome  being  the  American  schooner.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  of  the  schooners  was  built  about  171 3,  at 
Gloucester,  by  Andrew  Robinson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Leyden  Pilgrim.  Even  the  name  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Gloucester.  The  schooner  was  the  solution  of  a  hard 
problem  in  transportation,  giving  a  maximum  of  room  and 
canvas,  with  great  speed,  to  the  smallest  crew  of  Yankee 
sailors.  Boston  became  headquarters  of  the  schooner  trade, 
and  so  managed  to  retain  a  certain  predominance  that  served 
us  well.  In  the  present  century  we  witnessed  another  re- 
vival, when  the  China  trade  offered  great  wealth  and  justified 
the  building  of  large  ships.  We  did  not  originate  the  clip- 
per, but  our  coastwise  trade  to  California  occasioned  the  most 
magnificent  ships  of  that  kind  ever  constructed.  Bostonians 
remember  Donald  McKay  and  his  "Great  Republic"  of  4,555 
tons.  She  was  launched  October  4,  1853.  But  a  clipper  is  a 
costly  sailer,  and  cannot  live  when  freights  are  low.  Since 
then  we  have  not  led  the  world  in  shipbuilding.  We  may 
boast  of  our  yachts,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  transporta- 
tion business,  save  remotely.  Our  first  marine  railway  v/as 
opened  November  22,  1826.  Our  docks  kept  abreast  of  our 
shipping,  and  our  early  days  were  specially  glorious.  If  we 
need  inspiration,  let  us  find  it,  not  in  foreign  fields,  where 
we  must  work  under  great  disadvantages,  but  in  our  own 
requirements  and  in  our  home  history,  which  is  more  instruc- 
tive and  more  beautiful  than  we  ever  imagined. 

Speaking  locally,  our  oldest  transportation  line  is  Win- 
nisimmet  ferry,  a  municipal  concern  while  Chelsea  was  part 
of  Boston,  and  easily  the  oldest  transportation  company  in 
the  United  States.  It  deserves  a  monograph.  The  ferry 
used  to  be  part  of  the  travel  line  to  Salem,  and  otherwise 
important,  Sewall,  as  usual,  gives  many  points,  and  even 
after  the  Revolution  the  ferry  was  used  by  the  Salem  stage- 
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coach.  The  bridges  and  the  Salem  turnpike  diverted  traffic 
from  the  ferry,  which  illustrates  a  singular  delay  in  the  use 
of  steam.  New  York  had  a  steam  ferry  before  the  War  of 
1812  ;  our  first  steam  ferry,  on  the  Chelsea  line,  came  on 
June  5,  1832,  in  the  form  of  a  little  plaything  fitly  called 
"Tom  Thumb."  Philadelphia  had  done  better  in  1790,  when 
Fitch  did  a  little  ferrying  on  the  Delaware.  The  historian 
may  lump  Chelsea  ferry  with  the  East  Boston  line  and  the 
Charlestown  ferry,  not  to  mention  "  the  stanch,  fast-sailing 
passage  boat  Washington,"  which  was  advertised  in  18 17  to 
make  a  daily  voyage  from  Russell's  wharf  to  South  Boston. 
It  was  fortunate  that  Chelsea  ceased  to  be  part  of  Boston  in 
1739,  East  Boston  remained  with  us,  making  its  ferry 
municipal,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  and  causing  our 
city  treasury  more  expense  than  a  business  community  can 
like.  The  city  government  took  the  ferry  in  1859,  possibly 
because  we  had  just  established  free  bridges  to  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown.  Later  on  the  city  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ferry,  and  the  acknowledged  deficit  is  $2,500,000. 
Surely,  transportation  by  government  is  not  a  success  in  this 
country.  Yet  East  Boston  had  better  rights,  in  1859,  than 
Cambridge  or  Charlestown,  which  lay  in  another  county, 
while  East  Boston  was  a  part  of  our  city.  It  had  and  has 
the  same  rights  as  South  Boston. 

The  ferry  familiarized  the  founders  with  an  interesting 
word  and  all  it  implies,  —  the  good  American  "  transporta- 
tion." It  was  the  first  of  our  sea  terms  to  be  applied  to 
inland  traffic.  Of  such  there  are  many,  and  nearly  all  have 
a  Boston  cradle.  In  the  'twenties  of  this  century  we  built 
marine  railways  ;  so,  when  we  came  to  build  iron  tracks,  in 
the  'thirties,  we  called  them  "railroads,"  the  other  term  being 
pre-empted.  When  a  railroad  train  is  about  to  start,  the 
conductor  shouts  his  marine  "all  aboard,"  and  railroad  men 
tell  us  of  "shipping  points"  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
navigation.  The  fact  is,  we  "ship"  by  rail,  and  out  West 
they  used  to  have  prairie  schooners.  All  topers  know  their 
schooner  and  their  steamboat,  and  every  freight  train,  as  we 
call  them,  has  a  "caboose."  Of  late  we  go  by  "trolley," 
and   "trolley"    we    have   borrowed    from    sailors.      We    had 


"conductors"  in  our  transportation  language  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  word  "steamboat"  came  in  1785  ;  but  it  was 
born  on  the  Delaware.  I  think  we  had  a  wet-dock  and  a 
dry-dock  before  London,  and  Boston  men  spoke  of  "  dock- 
age"  in  1673,  —  long  before  such  a  thing  was  known  in 
England.  Our  locomotives  have  a  "pilot"  each,  and  even 
"freight"  has  a  marine  origin.  The  railroad  "depot"  is  a 
term  coined  in  Boston,  where  it  was  current  in  1834,  and 
had  the  French  flavor  that  all  the  exquisites  thought  truly- 
delightful.  They  were  in  error,  as  faddists  are  apt  to  be, 
especially  in  matters  of  taste.  But  no  more  of  transporta- 
tion words  and  phrases  ;  they  need  separate  treatment,  and 
will  show  an  interesting  phase  of  Boston. 

Only  the  packets  must  be  mentioned.  In  England  a 
packet  is  a-mail-boat  ;  we  of  Boston  applied  the  term  to  any 
passenger  boat  that  made  regular  trips  between  two  points. 
It  was  apt  to  carry  letters,  but  it  was  called  "packet"  when 
confined  to  a  definite  route,  like  the  famous  Boston  packet, 
built  by  the  Hancocks  in  1763,  and  intended  to  travel  regu- 
larly between  Boston  and  London.  Her  trips  came  to  a 
timely  end,  and  after  the  Revolution  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  revival  of  such  a  service.  When  the  occasion  arose, 
Liverpool  had  become  the  English  port  for  American  trade, 
and  New  York  forestalled  Boston.  The  famous  Black  Ball 
line  of  Isaac  Wright  &  Son  made  Boston  competition  harder 
than  did  our  legislators,  who  flatly  refused  to  incorporate  any 
Boston-and-Liverpool  packet  line.  All  the  same,  a  start  was 
made,  and  when  the  Train  packet  service  of  1844  began, 
there  was  joy  in  Boston.  The  Cunard  steamships  had  started 
in  1840,  and  they  were  not  withdrawn  when  sails  undertook 
to  beat  steam.  The  fact  is,  we  did  not  excel  in  steam  navi- 
gation. Steamboating  began  in  1807,  as  the  school  books 
tell  us;  Boston  saw  its  first  steamboat  on  July  2,  1817. 
John  L.  Sullivan  was  our  first  steamboat  builder  ;  but  the 
business  did  not  thrive.  The  reasons  are  compound,  as  in 
most  affairs.  We  lacked  iron,  which  was  a  drawback.  We 
lacked  fuel,  which  was  serious.  But  the  turning  point  was 
the  railroad.  When  the  time  for  steamships  came,  the  men 
of  Boston  found  that  more  money  could  be  made  in  railroad- 
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ing.  So  it  happens  that  Boston  did  wonders,  not  to  say 
wonderful  things,  in  railroad  building  and  railroad  financing, 
and  left  the  less  profitable  field  of  steam  navigation  to  the 
small  fry  and  foreigners.  They  were  right  in  dining  Samuel 
Cunard  in  1840,  and  should  have  invited  John  Bull  himself, 
while  every  nerve  was  strained  to  complete  the  railroad  to 
Albany  and  Buffalo. 

It  was  the  railroad  that  induced  our  people  to  destroy 
what  canals  we  had.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
Middlesex,  which  gave  us  cheap  transportation  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  occasioned  the  Irish  immigration,  with  its  mani- 
fold results,  none  of  them  serious.  The  canal  was  due  to 
the  Sullivans,  father  and  son  ;  the  War  of  18 12  proved  it  a 
commercial  success  ;  yet  when  the  railroad  to  Lowell  was 
done,  opinion  or  feeling  decided  that  the  canal  must  cease. 
It  ceased.  New  York  was  prudent  in  not  abolishing  the 
Erie  canal  the  moment  the  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
was  open  for  traffic.  I  may  add  that  the  early  railroads 
occasioned,  also,  a  singular  neglect  of  our  turnpike  system. 
We  are  now  repairing  that  odd  blunder,  which  has  injured 
the  railroads  themselves  ;  but  canals  are  as  yet  thought  in- 
compatible with  railroads,  —  a  belief  in  which  I  fail  to  see 
either  logic  or  sound  business.  Boston,  however,  was  almost 
equally  averse  to  steamboating.  The  world  began  its  ex- 
periments in  steamboating  about  1785,  —  in  France,  in  Scot- 
land, in  Kentucky,  in  northern  New  England,  in  Virginia, 
on  the  Delaware,  and  wherever  opportunity  offered,  save  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Finally,  when  the  steamboat  was  a  com- 
mercial success,  Boston  remained  abstemious.  We  needed 
quick  transportation  in  our  Bay,  and  we  needed  the  best 
facilities  along  the  way  to  New  York  ;  but  in  steamboating 
we  left  it  to  others  to  seek  Boston.  The  fact  is  worth  men- 
tioning, not  to  blame  anybody,  but  as  an  interesting  feature 
in  our  local  history  of  transportation. 

The  first  steamboat  for  Long  Island  Sound  navigation,  so 
interesting  to  Boston,  was  built  by  Fulton  himself.  He  died 
before  she  was  done,  and  when  done,  the  War  of  18 12  made 
Sound  navigation  precarious.  It  was  commercially  opened 
on  March  21,  181 5,  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  and 
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for  obvious  reasons  extended  to  New  London  in  1816.  In 
18 1 8  Norwich  was  reached  ;  and  when  Connecticut  adopted 
hostile  measures,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  the 
Providence  line  was  established,  in  1822.  By  that  time  an 
ocean  steamer,  the  "Robert  Fulton,"  one  of  Eckford's  achieve- 
ments, had  made  regular  trips  to  Charleston,  Havana,  and 
New  Orleans  ;  and  the  steamboat  service  between  Pittsburg 
and  New  Orleans  had  been  auspiciously  opened  in  181 1. 
Excellent  work  had  been  done,  also,  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  ; 
there  was  steamboating  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  Green  Bay  and 
Omaha  had  been  reached  by  steamboats,  and  one  American 
steamship  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Stonington  line 
was  opened  November  16,  1837;  the  famous  Fall  River  line 
on  May  18,  1847.  But  Boston  had  no  great  share  in  these 
enterprises,  nor  in  the  interesting  efforts  that  established 
steamboat  connection  with  Portland  and  Eastport  in  1824, 
and  with  St.  John,  N.  B.  It  was  Portland  that  led  in  these 
efforts,  though  Boston  shared  in  the  profits.  The  ocean 
steamships  that  made  Boston  ever  since  1840,  were  originally 
due  to  British  postal  enterprise  and  the  foresight  of  Samuel 
Cunard.  By  that  time,  however,  Boston  capital  was  pledged 
to  internal  traffic,  to  which  we  were  driven,  as  also  to  domes- 
tic manufactures,  by  the  war  of  18 12.  Before  that  war, 
Boston  looked  almost  wholly  to  foreign  commerce  ;  the  em- 
bargo and  the  war  taught  us  to  seek  wealth  nearer  home, 
and  more  wealth  was  found  than  reasonable  men  expected. 
That  opens  the  subject  of  inland  transportation. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  treat  our  past  transportation  system 
with  a  fine  and  feeble  pity,  as  though  the  fathers  had  lived  in 
hopeless  solitariness,  far  from  the  centres  of  enterprise.  In 
truth,  our  mode  of  transportation  was  always  better  than  in 
corresponding  communities  elsewhere.  The  drawbacks  need 
no  hiding.  It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  we  were  amusingly 
slow  in  adopting  the  wagon,  meaning  the  two  or  four-horse 
freight  wagon,  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  war  of  1812, 
up  to  which  time  we  used  two-wheel  carts  in  summer  and 
sleds  in  winter,  but  preferred  water  routes  for  all  freight 
carrying.  The  four-wheel  wagon  was  introduced  in  this 
country  by  Pennsylvanians,  to  whom  Franklin  appealed  when 
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Braddock  undertook  to  carry  his  own  supplies  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  over  roads  that  had  never  carried  a  wagon.  It 
is  strange  that  in  those  days  we  had  no  wagons  to  carry 
freight  to  Springfield,  and  to  get  provisions  in  Albany,  A 
similar  anachronism  marks  our  local  freight  traffic  to-day. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  wagons  ;  no  ice  or  coal  wagon  is  con- 
sidered proper  without  steel  springs  ;  but  in  the  local  dis- 
tribution of  freight  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  passenger 
service,  which  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the 
handling  of  goods  in  their  distribution  to  the  actual  consumer 
is  primitive  in  method  and  prodigal  in  every  respect.  We 
order  fuel  by  telephone  ;  it  is  delivered  somewhat  as  in  the 
days  of  Winthrop  and  Cromwell.  It  is  cheaper  to  carry 
goods  from  London  to  Boston  than  from  the  wharf  to  the 
consumer  within  our  municipal  limits. 

Our  colony  age  —  in  many  respects  the  golden  age — did 
very  well  in  matters  of  transportation  by  land.  The  foun- 
ders laid  out  our  local  streets,  and  hardly  a  step  taken  by  the 
early  settlers  has  ever  been  overruled.  The  spot  where  this 
building  stands  (the  old  State  House  or  Town  House)  was 
made  the  business  centre  of  Boston  by  Winthrop  and  his 
associates,' — the  centre  of  our  street  system,  and  the  centre 
of  all  our  traffic.  It  holds  that  position  now  :  State  street 
and  Washington  street  are  what  the  men  of  1630  decided 
they  should  be  ;  and  no  better  comment  upon  the  business 
skill  of  the  fathers  is  needed.  In  1639  the  great  shore  road 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Plymouth  was  rectified  where  occa- 
sion required,  which  was  not  in  or  near  Boston,  our  local 
part  of  the  old  Puritan  road  being  intact  to  this  late  day. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  heavy  business,  English  horses  were 
found  too  light,  and  a  cargo  of  Flemish  draft  horses  was 
imported  in  1635.  Before  John  Winthrop  passed  away  we 
had  a  cavalry  corps  ;  horses  were  thought  too  numerous  for 
comfort,  and  restrictive  measures  had  to  be  taken.  So  gen- 
eral was  the  habit  of  racing  and  reckless  riding,  that  the 
town  authorities  united  with  the  General  Court  in  making 
our  streets  safe.  It  was  in  those  days  that  our  good  Bos- 
tonian  acquired  the  habit  of  never  walking  when  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  be  carried.  That  American  habit,  then,  is  very  ancient 
and  illustrates  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

In  vehicles,  leaving  aside  the  two-wheel  cart,  we  began  at 
the  top.  Before  all  the  men  of  1630  passed  away  we  had 
coaches,  as  Randolph  tells  us  in  his  envy,  and  Bradstreet 
himself  rode  in  a  hackney-coach.  When  the  Huguenots  told 
of  the  chaise  and  its  uses,  we  imported  chaises,  improved 
upon  the  original,  produced  the  typical  "shay"  —  which 
idiom  is  nothing  but  a  Yankee  singular  for  what  our  plain 
folk  thought  a  plural  —  and  made  it  the  standard  vehicle, 
until  replaced,  in  the  'forties  of  this  century,  by  the  Ameri- 
can buggy.  Coach-building  became  a  profession,  and  from 
the  outset  used  our  better  materials  to  leave  foreign  compe- 
tition behind.  It  made  its  headquarters  about  where  the 
Horticultural  building  stands  ;  and  when  John  Lucas  decided 
to  become  a  Barbados  merchant,  instead  of  building  chaises 
and  calashes  and  coaches  in  Long  Acre,  as  they  called  that 
part  of  Tremont  street,  he  offered  "  a  very  handsome  chariot, 
fit  for  town  or  country,  lined  with  red  coffy,  handsomely 
carved  and  painted,  with  a  whole  front  glass,  the  seat-cloth 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a  silk  fringe  round  the  seat," 
with  a  harness  to  match,  —  and  that  was  in  1743.  He  was 
outdone  by  Adino  Paddock,  who  would  be  famous  for  more 
than  his  elms,  had  the  thrifty  coach-builder  joined  the  pop- 
ular side  when  we  began  to  argue  with  King  George.  If  the 
records  of  the  past  may  be  trusted,  our  roads,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  were  equal  to  any  ;  the  carriages  that  went  over 
the  roads  were  better  designed  and  better  constructed  than 
those  in  contemporary  England,  built  for  similar  purposes  ; 
and  our  horses  were  equal  to  all  demands. 

On  the  subject  of  carriages  we  need  not  indulge  in  illu- 
sions, much  less  in  idle  boasting.  The  records  are  extant  : 
for  we  taxed  pleasure  carriages  very  much  as  they  did  in  the 
mother  country.  A  mere  glance  at  the  tables  will  satisfy 
the  inquirer  that  we  had  about  as  many  to  every  thousand 
inhabitants  in  1730  as  Great  Britain  in  1830.  We  did  a 
little  importing  of  coaches  in  1730,  —  about  as  we  do  now. 
The  carriages  we  used  were  nearly  all  a  home  product.  We 
find  the  same  story  when  the  United  States  taxed  the  whole 
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hierarchy  of  coaches  and  coachees,  phaetons,  post-chaises, 
curricles,  sulkies,  and  the  rest.  On  wagons,  from  the  big 
Conestoga  to  the  prairie  schooner  and  the  farm  wagon,  the 
record  is  less  complete,  but  not  unimportant.  When  Frank- 
lin wanted  a  hundred  and  fifty  four-horse  wagons  for  General 
Braddock,  in  1755,  he  found  them  about  Lancaster  and  York, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  might  have  fared  worse  among  the 
yeomen  of  York  and  Lancaster,  England.  Massachusetts 
had  not  then  gone  deep  into  overland  freighting  ;  but  it  knew 
that  sledding  was  not  always  hard,  and  that  it  was  very  cheap 
when  the  season  favored  and  farmers  had  little  else  to  do. 
It  is  an  open  question  what  kind  of  transportation  in  New 
England  was  cheaper,  —  in  summer  over  water  routes,  say 
from  Boston  to  Springfield,  via  Saybrook  ;  or  in  winter  over 
the  ancient  Bay  Path,  made  smooth  by  welcome  snow,  and 
welcome  friends,  and  welcome  everything. 

Meanwhile  we  had  our  regular  transportation  lines.  The 
first  of  these,  and  still  the  most  important,  was  the  mail 
service  of  1693.  It  gave  us  a  weekly  messenger  to  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia;  and  the  carrier  deserved  his  name, 
as  he  carried  almost  anything  that  called  for  transportation. 
The  Government  did  not  mind,  provided  he  took  the  mail  as 
required.  So  the  mail  carrier  of  those  days  did  all  sorts  of 
errands  :  took  travellers  along,  as  Sarah  Knight  found  to 
her  comfort  ;  distributed  the  news  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers ;  watched  public  opinion  ;  paid  and  collected  bills ; 
encouraged  the  wayside  inn,  as  drummers  do  now  ;  protected 
such  as  needed  a  responsible  guide  in  their  travels,  and 
served  the  people  all  round,  being  known  and  trusted  and 
liked.  It  was  no  small  thing  that  the  great  post-road  offered 
such  a  service,  enabling  the  farmer  near  Point  Judith  to 
reach  either  Boston  or  New  York  as  safely  as  if  he  went 
himself.  The  Winthrops  had  a  farm  near  New  London,  and 
it  is  delightful  to  read  how  they  employed  the  post  to  take 
a  favorite  horse  along,  or  to  carry  all  that  a  stout  man  on  a 
stout  horse  could  manage.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  postal  service,  accustomed  to  serve  the  public,  should 
establish  the  first  of  our  private  transportation  lines.  This 
was  started  by  Postmaster  Hugh  Huddy,  in   1706,  between 
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Burlington  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  traffic 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.     It  was  a  great  success. 

The  first  inland  line  out  of  Boston  of  which  I  have  any 
record,  excepting  the  mail  service,  is  Jonathan  Wardwell's 
stage-coach,  advertised  to  leave  Jonathan  Wardwell's  Orange 
Tree  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  17 18,  O.  S.,  for  Rhode  Island, 
which  meant  the  island  proper,  where  a  boat  could  be  taken 
for  New  York.  In  1720  John  Blake  took  the  same  route, 
beginning  April  19  ;  and  in  1721  Peter  Belton  became  a  com- 
petitor, advertising  a  "road  waggon,"  which  is  the  earliest 
package  express  service  of  which  we  have  any  record  that 
has  come  under  my  notice.  In  1737  Alexander  Thorp  and 
Isaac  Casno  announced  that  they  had  imported  two  stage- 
coaches for  the  same  route,  and  in  1740  Edward  Brown, 
advertised  as  "the  carrier,"  covering  the  line.  Items  show- 
ing regular  transportation  lines,  for  the  same  period,  between 
Boston,  Salem  and  Portsmouth,  are  wanting.  Facilities  for 
travel  and  the  dispatch  of  goods  were  not  wanting,  however, 
and  the  presumption  is  fair  that  traffic  between  Boston  and 
Salem  exceeded  that  between  Boston  and  Newport.  Perhaps 
the  records  are  lost.  If  Newport  had  so  ample  a  service, 
such  keen  competition,  and  such  responsible  transportation 
men, —  Wardwell  and  Blake  were  men  of  property  and  stand- 
ing in  Boston, —  Salem  required  as  much  or  more,  and  the 
traffic  would  bear  more.  The  road  to  Salem  was  kept  in 
better  condition,  and  Portsmouth  was  more  important  than 
Newport,  as  the  postal  records  show.  We  have  no  record, 
as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  New  York  mail  sent  to  Europe  via 
Newport,  while  it  was  common  to  send  the  whole  American 
mail  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  London  via  Boston 
or  Marblehead  or  Portsmouth. 

In  any  event,  the  Newport  service  shows  that  we  had  ex- 
cellent transportation  facilities,  and  that  ever  since  17 18 
ladies  could  travel  from  Boston  to  Newport  nearly  as  com- 
fortably as  in  1830.  After  the  Revolution  there  was  a  long 
period  of  poverty,  but  up  to  the  Revolution  there  was  much 
luxury,  amply  illustrated  in  the  modes  of  travel.  Separate 
stage-coach  lines  went  from  Boston  to  Marblehead,  to  Salem, 
to  Newburyport,  to  Portsmouth,  to  Concord,  via  Springfield 
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to  New  York,  to  Stafford  Springs,  to  Providence,  and  to 
Newport.  The  Stafford  Springs  coach  carried  passengers 
only ;  baggage  and  other  supplies  went  by  wagon.  Facilities 
for  reaching  Salem  were  numerous,  there  being  four  lines, 
Benjamin  Coats's  going  on  every  secular  day  as  early  as  1770. 
The  Portsmouth  coach  conquered  a  place  in  history.  In 
1761  Bartholomew  Stavers  tried  to  carry  passengers  regularly 
between  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  The  vast  increase  in  travel 
and  business,  occasioned  by  the  peace  of  1763,  which  abol- 
ished our  French  frontier  and  threw  "the  Eastward"  open 
to  American  settlers,  encouraged  Stavers  to  employ  a  coach- 
and-four,  which  he  boasted  was  always  on  time  and  never  lost 
a  passenger  or  package.  He  intended  to  make  travel  a  de- 
light, especially  to  ladies  ;  and  he  succeeded.  When  occasion 
required  he  put  six  horses  to  his  coach,  and  so  regular  was 
his  service  as  to  attract  what  the  law  required  should  go  by 
mail.  The  postal  authorities  remonstrated  and  threatened  ; 
the  public  demanded  that  Stavers  should  carry  its  letters  ; 
the  case  was  settled  by  establishing  an  additional  mail,  which 
was  carried  by  the  Stavers  coach. 

This  was  the  first  mail-coach  in  the  history  of  the  British 
empire.  The  Stavers  coaches  appear  to  have  been  built  by 
Adino  Paddock.  Both  Paddock  and  Stavers  were  loyalists  ; 
when  the  Revolution  came,  both  went  to  England  to  live  ; 
both  were  in  a  position  to  tell  John  Palmer  all  about  mail- 
coaches  and  coach-mails.  England  adopted  the  Massachu- 
setts idea  in  1784.  And  England  did  well  to  honor  John 
Palmer.  But  the  facts  of  history  show  that  our  methods  of 
transportation  have  not  been  at  any  time  below  the  English 
standard,  though  we  have  been  remiss  in  writing  the  bare 
facts  and  the  vast  romance  of  our  transportation  lines.  We 
of  Boston  should  not  neglect  Levi  Pease,  the  father  of  our 
turnpikes.  He  started  the  Boston  and  New  York  stage  line 
after  the  Revolution,  and  became  a  transportation  leader  of 
great  importance.  His  shortcomings,  I  think,  are  all  duly 
recorded,  while  his  merits  are  yet  to  be  told.  He  died  in 
1824,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  turnpike  system,  of  which  he  is 
the  father  and  Boston  the  hub,  was  suffered  to  fall  into  un- 
merited neglect  when  the  railroad  age  dawned  upon  us  ;  but 
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the  roads  were  good  in  their  day,  and  nearly  all  are  still  in 
use.  How  well  our  road  system  was  patronized  is  illustrated 
by  Badger  &  Porter's  Stage  Register,  published  here  from 
1825  to  1836,  and  fully  as  convenient  as  a  modern  railroad 
table.  In  1827  the  list  reports  some  eight  hundred  stage- 
coaches as  leaving  Boston  every  week,  and  the  same  number 
of  arrivals,  making  about  twenty  in  every  working  hour. 
The  number  was  greater  when  we  started  our  first  railroad 
train,  in  1834,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  transportation 
interest  in  which  Levi  Pease  was  a  leader.  The  Boston 
hourlies,  familiar  to  a  former  generation,  began  in  1826,  as 
by  accident.  In  that  year  Brooks  Bowman  started  his  Bos- 
ton and  Roxbury  coach,  and  on  September  5  he  introduced 
the  hourly  service.  The  Charlestown  hourlies  were  started 
in  the  same  year  by  Stephen  Wiley  ;  the  Cambridgeport 
hourlies  by  Ebenezer  Kimball;  so  that  1826  must  stand  as 
an  era  in  that  local  service  which  passed,  thirty  years  later, 
into  the  form  of  street  cars  running  on  iron  rails  and  doing 
for  local  travel  what  remains  to  be  done  for  local  freight. 

The  movement  in  steam  roads  ;  the  whole  telegraph  story, 
which  goes  back  to  the  last  century  ;  the  story  of  the  tele- 
phone, which  enables  us  to  speak  to  Omaha  (since  September 
10,  1897)  ;  and  pneumatic  transportation,  which  began  in  the 
'fifties,  all  require  separate  treatment  from  abler  hands  than 
mine.  But  no  Bostonian  should  forget  that  Nathan  Hale  is 
the  father  of  our  railroad  system  ;  that  Morse  is  a  native  of 
Boston  ;  that  the  telephone  had  its  cradle  in  Boston,  and  that 
in  pneumatic  matters  we  have  no  mean  record. 
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HON.   THOMAS    HANCOCK, 

Proprietor  of  the  Hancock  Mansion,  in  Beacon  Street. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  May  ri,  1897, 
by  the  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples  :  — 

Among  Hogarth's  pictures,  designed  to  teach  certain  great 
moral  lessons,  there  is  a  series  of  plates  entitled  "The  In- 
dustrious and  the  Idle  Apprentice."  In  these  he  represents 
the  course  of  two  young  men,  apprenticed  to  a  silk  weaver 
in  London  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  first  plate 
we  have  the  young  men  working  at  their  looms.  The  indus- 
trious apprentice  appears  cheerful  and  happy,  intent  upon 
his  work  and  trying  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible.  Be- 
side him  lies  an  open  book,  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  read- 
ing whenever  his  eyes  can  be  safely  withdrawn  from  his 
work,  —  a  book  of  an  instructive  and  moral  character.  His 
appearance  is  that  of  a  tidy,  self-respecting,  open-hearted 
fellow,  determined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  through  his 
own  work  and  worth.  The  other,  the  idler,  is  represented 
as  yawning^over  his  work  from  the  effects  of  the  last  night's 
debauch,  sullen  and  repulsive  in  countenance,  with  copies  of 
ribald  songs  hung  up  around  him,  which  he  is  evidently 
learning,  and^with  a  huge  pot  of  beer  hard  by.  His  appear- 
ance is  slovenly  and  coarse  ;  he  seems  careless  in  his  work, 
and  only  concerned  to  get  through  with  it  as  easily  as  possible, 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  another  night  of  dissipation  and 
folly.  The  second  plate  represents  the  way  in  which  they 
spend  Sunday.  The  industrious  apprentice  is  seen  in  the 
congregation  at  church  joining  in  the  service  of  worship  with 
his  master's  daughter,  who  holds  the  hymn-book  with  him, 
from  which  they  are  singing  together  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion and^delight.  The  idler  has  stolen  away  from  the  church 
into  the  adjoining  burying  ground,  where  with  his  associates 
he  is  engaged  in  gambling,  using  a  horizontal  tombstone  for 
a  table,  while  the  sexton  who  has  discovered  them  is  about 
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to  cudgel  them  over  the  head  with  his  cane.  In  the  fourth 
plate  we  have  the  industrious  apprentice  advanced  from  the 
weaver's  stall  to  the  counting  room,  where  he  keeps  the 
books  and  holds  the  keys  of  his  master's  purse,  while  the  idle 
fellow  is  driven  out  of  the  shop  and  sent  off  to  sea,  for  his 
vicious  courses.  The  next  scene  introduces  us  to  a  wedding, 
with  its  festivity  and  rejoicing,  where  the  industrious  appren- 
tice marries  his  master's  daughter  and  becomes  his  partner 
in  business  ;  while  the  idle  one,  returning  from  sea,  becomes 
the  associate  of  evil  men,  who  live  in  wretched  garrets  and 
support  themselves  by  thieving.  In  the  next,  our  industrious 
and  prosperous  young  man  becomes  an  alderman  of  London, 
and  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  his  former  fellow 
apprentice  is  brought  before  him  and  tried  for  murder.  And 
the  series  closes  with  the  alderman  become  lord  mayor,  and 
in  his  splendid  coach,  when  riding  to  his  inauguration  in 
Guild  Hall,  he  passes  his  old  associate  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold  to  die  for  his  crimes.  Thus  industry,  morality  and 
religion  lead  to  promotion,  wealth  and  honor  ;  while  idleness, 
dissipation  and  folly  lead  to  poverty,  suffering  and  shame. 
Such  are  the  lessons  which  these  pictures  forcibly  teach  ; 
they  are  a  series  of  sermons  preached  in  pictures  instead  of 
words. 

No  doubt  Hogarth  drew  both  characters  from  the  life 
which  he  saw  around  him  in  the  London  shops  and  streets. 
But  he  certainly  could  have  found  in  Boston,  living  at  the 
very  time  his  pictures  were  made,  a  man  who  almost  exactly 
answered  to  his  delineation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  "  Indus- 
trious Apprentice," — I  mean,  Thomas  Hancock,  the  son  of 
Rev.  John  Hancock,  the  second  minister  of  Lexington.  The 
old  Hancock-Clark  House  on  Hancock  street,  in  Lexington, 
has  a  small  gambrel-roof  ell,  one  story  in  height  and  in 
dimensions  24  feet  by  21  feet.  It  constitutes  the  original 
house  built  by  the  minister  in  1698,  when  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  over  what  was  then  the  Parish  of  Cambridge 
Farms,  In  one  of  the  two  small  attic  chambers  of  this 
humble  dwelling,  Thomas  Hancock,  the  second  son  of  the 
minister,  was  born  July  13th,  1703  ;  and  five  days  afterwards, 
Sunday,  July  i8th,  as  the  church  records  show,  he  was  taken 
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to  the  meeting  house  and  baptized  by  his  father.  Thus  early 
in  life  he  was  inducted  into  the  way  of  religious  observances. 
His  education  was  probably  conducted  by  his  father,  and 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  three  R's.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  school  in  the  parish,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  the 
minister  was,  not  unlikely,  the  only  person  capable  of  teach- 
ing even  the  common  English  branches  and  preparing  young 
men  for  college. 

Parson  Hancock  sent  two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Ebenezer, 
to  Harvard,  for  which  they  were  prepared  by  his  own  instruc- 
tion. It  used  to  be  said  that  whenever  a  New  England 
family  had  a  boy  who  was  good  for  nothing  to  work,  he  was 
sent  to  college  and  made  into  a  minister.  However  this  may 
have  been  with  the  Hancock  sons,  it  is  certain  that  Thomas 
was  a  good  boy  to  work,  and  that  he  was  not  sent  to  college, 
while  his  older  and  younger  brothers  were,  and  in  due  time 
made  into  ministers.  Imagine  the  boy,  at  fourteen,  trudging 
along  the  highway  with  his  stock  of  clothing  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief and  slung  over  his  shoulder  upon  a  stick  —  his  only 
worldly  possessions  —  making  his  way  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
apprenticed  in  1718  to  Samuel  Gerrish  and  Sarah,  his  wife, 
a  book-binder  and  stationer.  He  was  a  bright,  quick-witted, 
wide-awake  lad,  and  soon  gave  promise  of  higher  things  than 
book-binding  and  book-selling,  though  he  served  out  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  learned  the  business  thoroughly.  No  sooner 
had  he  completed  his  term  of  service  —  probably  in  1725  — 
than  we  find  him  setting  up  for  himself  in  the  same  trade, 
possibly  with  the  assistance  of  his  master,  or  perhaps  taking 
the  business  of  Gerrish  into  his  hands,  while  his  master 
retired.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  soon  established  in  a  store 
of  his  own  on  Ann  street,  called  "  Stationers'  Arms,"  where 
he  secured  a  large  and  prosperous  trade,  and  where  he  re- 
mained for  many  years.  Here  the  latest  books  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  religion,  and  other  departments  of 
literature  were  to  be  found,  imported  from  Longman's,  in 
London,  or  published  in  America.  He  seems  to  have  risen 
rapidly  in  wealth,  social  position  and  influence.  Probably 
he  soon  embarked  in  larger  enterprises  than  book-binding 
and  selling. 
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We  find  him  engaged  in  the  retail  dry  goods  business,  and 
the  selectmen  of  Lexington  have  entered  in  their  accounts 
with  the  town  bills,  such  articles  as  mourning  gloves,  bought 
I  suppose  for  the  funerals  of  paupers,  at  the  store  of  Thomas 
Hancock.  It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  large  shipping 
merchant,  trading  with  various  foreign  countries,  sending 
out  cargoes  of  dried  fish,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  bringing 
home  wine  and  fruit,  sugar  and  silks.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Lydia 
Henchman.  He  had  not  been  an  industrious  and  faithful 
apprentice  in  vain,  nor  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Sunday 
services  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  where  the  Henchmans 
worshiped,  without  winning  the  confidence  of  the  family, 
and  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the 
daughter.  And  so  his  marriage  with  the  fair  Lydia,  —  said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  girl,  —  was  consummated  and  a  close 
alliance  formed  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respect- 
able families  of  the  church  and  the  town. 

The  Henchman  Mansion  was  in  Court  street  on  the  site  of 
what  was  till  recently,  the  Adams  Express  Company's  build- 
ing,—  that  large  iron-front  edifice  standing  on  the  south  side 
a  little  below  Tremont  street.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hancock  from  her  father's  estate,  and  was  given  by 
her  to  Brattle  Street  Church,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  a  parsonage.  Here  the  ministers  of  that  church  resided 
—  Dr.  Cooper,  Buckminster,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Palfrey, 
and  Dr.  Lothrop,  —  until  within  forty  years,  when  it  was 
sold  and  a  new  parsonage  on  Chestnut  street  bought.  Here 
died  that  great  preacher,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  whose 
church  was  so  thronged,  that,  as  I  once  heard  an  old  lady 
say,  who  in  her  childhood  used  to  go  there  with  her  parents  : 
"ladders  were  sometimes  placed  against  the  walls  on  the  out- 
side at  the  windows,  and  when  all  the  space  inside  was  filled, 
people  climbed  up  and  sat  on  the  window-sills,  listening  to 
the  silver  tones  of  Buckminster's  eloquence." 

In  the  year  1735,  Thomas  Hancock,  then  but  thirty-two 
years  old,  had  accumulated  money  enough  to  justify  him  in 
taking  steps  to  build  a  house  for  his  future  home.  He 
accordingly  bought  the  land  on   the  south   side  of  Beacon 
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Hill,  including  the  present  site  of  the  State-house  and  ex- 
tending some  distance  west  of  it,  and  from  the  Common  back 
over  the  hill  to  Derne  street,  including  a  portion  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Reservoir  Lot,  embracing  six  and  a  half  acres 
of  the  most  desirable  ground  for  residences  in  Boston.  He 
began  building  his  house  in  the  following  year  and  it  was 
completed  and  occupied  by  him  in  1737. 

All  who  were  familiar  with  the  Boston  of  forty  years  ago 
readily  recall  the  appearance  of  the  old  Hancock  Mansion 
standing  a  little  west  of  the  State-house  and  some  distance 
back  from  Beacon  street,  fronting  the  Common,  a  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  front  door 
in  the  centre  and  a  portico  supported  by  handsome  fluted 
columns  with  carved  capitals.  There  were  two  windows  upon 
each  side  of  the  door  in  the  front  of  the  lower  story,  and  five 
windows  in  the  upper  story.  The  roof  was  in  the  style  com- 
mon in  that  day,  called  "gambrel  roof,"  with  three  dormer 
windows  and  with  a  balustrade  at  the  peak,  running  the 
whole  length  and  enclosing  a  considerable  space  where  the 
family  could  go  out  for  an  airing,  and  obtain  an  extensive 
view  over  the  city,  the  harbor,  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  house  was  approached  from  the  street  by  broad  stone 
steps  through  a  yard  laid  out  in  two  or  more  terraces,  and 
planted  with  choice  shrubs  and  flowers.  Originally,  there 
was  an  ell  containing  a  spacious  dining-room  on  the  east 
side  extending  towards  the  State-house,  and  a  similar  ell  on 
the  west  end  containing  the  servants'  rooms  and  extending 
back  to  the  stable  in  the  rear,  —  but  these  had  disappeared 
before  my  remembrance.  Behind  the  house  and  rising  up 
the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill  where  Mt.  Vernon  and  Pinckney 
streets  are  now,  were  extensive  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable 
gardens,  crowned  with  a  summer  house  from  which  opened  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  where  the  State- 
house  now  stands  was  Hancock's  cow  pasture.  The  interior 
of  the  house  was  divided  above  and  below  by  a  wide  hall 
running  through  it  from  front  to  rear.  The  rooms  were 
spacious  and  elegant,  finished  with  elaborate  carvings  in  the 
style  of  that  day,  and  hung  with  rich  and  curious  papers. 
Everything  without  and  within  this  lordly  mansion  gave  evi- 
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dence  of  a  taste  for  substantial  and  beautiful  things,  and  an 
ample  fortune  to  gratify  the  taste.  The  owner  was  evidently 
a  prosperous  and  wealthy  man,  who  took  delight  in  well-kept 
grounds,  a  fine  equipage,  and  a  generous  hospitality,  who  used 
his  money  freely  wherever  it  brought  him  comfort,  luxury, 
and  social  distinction. 

Thus  we  find  the  Lexington  apprentice  boy,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  hard  work,  wise  planning,  and  careful  saving, 
the  owner  of  the  finest  house  and  estate  in  Boston.  He  had 
risen  by  the  force  of  character  from  the  bindery  to  the 
counting  room,  and  from  the  counting  room  to  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  to  become  its  director  and  owner.  The 
industrious  apprentice  was  thought  good  enough  even  to 
possess  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter,  and  he  took  her 
from  the  plain  house  of  her  father  in  Court  street  and  made 
her  mistress  of  a  splendid  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill, —  too  far 
away  from  the  centre  of  business,  in  a  bleak  and  lonely  spot, 
it  was  said,  but  all  confessed  that  it  was  a  beautiful  situation 
when  once  they  reached  it.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend 
he  says  :  "  We  are  living  very  comfortably  in  our  house  on 
Beacon  Hill."  But  it  was  a  long  time,  I  suppose,  before 
there  were  any  neighbors  nearer  than  old  Peter  Faneuil,  the 
great  merchant,  whose  house  stood  nearly  opposite  King's 
Chapel,  on  Tremont  street,  and  whom  Thomas  Hancock 
speaks  of  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "the  toppingest  man  in 
Boston." 

In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
manuscript  letters,  account  books,  and  other  papers,  that 
belonged  to  Thomas  Hancock,  which  were  found  in  the  old 
Hancock  mansion  when  it  was  torn  down  in  1863.  Here  are 
the  contracts  for  building  the  grand  house,  drawn  up  in  his 
handwriting,  and  copies  of  his  business  letters  to  his  corres- 
pondents in  England,  ordering  materials  for  the  house  and 
its  furnishing, —  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  for  his  grounds, 
and  books  and  merchandise  for  his  store.  Some  of  them  are 
curious  and  interesting,  and  they  reveal  strikingly  the  habits 
and  the  character  of  the  man  :  his  careful,  methodical,  pains- 
taking, business  methods  ;  his  anxiety  to  keep  all  the  trade 
in  his  line  of  business  in  his  own  hands  and  crowd  out  every 
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competitor  ;  his  sharp,  shrewd  way  of  dealing  with  the  Lon- 
don merchants  to  bring  his  goods  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 
He  evidently  followed  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Rothschilds  : 
"  To  be  successful,  you  must  buy  sheep  and  sell  deer,"  When 
ordering  books,  for  instance,  he  would  write  that  he  wanted 
a  particular  one  for  his  own  use,  and  wished  the  binding  to 
be  especially  handsome,  and  suggested,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  trade  was  very  considerable  with  them,  whether  they 
would  not  be  pleased  to  make  him  a  present  of  it.  He  never 
hesitates  to  tell  precisely  what  he  wants  ;  there  are  no  sly 
hints,  no  circumlocution  in  presenting  the  matter  ;  he  puts 
it  in  words  that  leave  no  chance  for  misunderstanding.  He 
wants  the  best  at  the  lowest  price,  and  if  something  nice  be 
thrown  in  to  adorn  the  garden  or  the  house,  so  much  the 
better.  In  planting  his  grounds  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, he  had  great  tribulation.  They  were  ordered  from  Lon- 
don, and  they  were  to  be  rare,  choice  and  beautiful.  But 
hardly  anything  lived  which  he  received.  The  trees  would 
not  grow  ;  the  seeds  never  sprouted  ;  many  pounds  in  value 
proved  a  total  loss  ;  and  he  writes  to  the  nursery-man  in 
England,  complaining  bitterly.  "If  you  are  an  honest  man," 
he  says,  "  you  will  replace  this  order  with  a  new  lot  that  are 
sound  and  good,  without  cost.  Even  those  things  which  you 
sent  me  as  a  present  were  all  worthless.  You  cannot  expect 
to  extend  your  trade  here  unless  you  make  this  loss  good." 
Thus,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we  find  that  all  the 
seed  sold  was  not  sound,  all  the  trees  planted  did  not  grow ; 
and  buyers  then  were  like  buyers  now,  aye,  like  buyers  three 
thousand  years  ago  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  tells  us 
that  they  used  to  cry  "  It  is  nought,  it  is  nought,"  and  then 
go  their  way,  boasting  of  their  good  bargains.  In  ordering 
his  paper  hangings,  he  wants  a  particular  pattern  which  he 
has  seen  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  full  of  peacocks,  mocking 
birds,  monkeys,  squirrels,  fruits  and  flowers,  but,  if  possible, 
handsomer ;  as  he  says,  with  more  birds  flying  about  in  the 
air,  and  "with  a  lands-skip  (cape)  at  the  bottom." 

Among  the  Hancock  papers  was  found  a  curious  letter  of 
Peter  Faneuil's  to  an  agent  of  his  in  the  West  Indies,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  shipment  of  a  quantity  of  dried  fish,  which 
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he  is  directed  to  sell  for  his  advantage  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds "in  a  straight-limbed  negro  boy,  12  or  15  years  old, 
one  who  has  had  the  smallpox,  and  is  of  a  tractable  disposi- 
tion." Thus  the  great  merchant,  whom  Hancock  calls  "the 
toppingest  man  in  Boston,"  exchanged  codfish  for  negroes. 
He  gave  Faneuil  Hall,  which  became  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
to  the  town  of  Boston  ;  and  within  that  hall  were  held  the 
great  meetings  which  did  much  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
against  slavery  and  destroy  the  institution  that  Faneuil  up- 
held by  precept  and  example. 

We  find  Thomas  Hancock,  the  Lexington  apprentice  boy, 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  settled  in  his  Beacon  Hill  mansion 
in  1737.  His  rooms  are  adorned  with  those  wonderful  paper 
hangings  and  his  gardens  planted  with  all  rare  and  beautiful 
things  brought  from  England,  which  he  was  coaxing  to  grow. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  lived  there,  dispensing  a  generous 
hospitality  and  drawing  around  him  the  leading  people  of 
Boston  in  social  standing  and  influence.  He  still  continued 
his  book  and  dry  goods  store,  but  a  much  larger  and  more 
profitable  business  was  his  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
This  was,  probably,  the  principal  source  of  his  great  fortune, 
which  rose  from  the  contents  of  the  handkerchief  brought  to 
Boston,  to  be  the  largest  fortune  in  New  England.  He  in- 
vested his  money  extensively  in  lands.  In  some  of  the 
country  towns  of  Massachusetts  he  was  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,  then  belonging  to  Massa- 
chusetts, he  owned  whole  townships  and  counties,  amounting, 
I  think,  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  But  he 
was  not  simply  a  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  successful  mer- 
chant and  trader,  but  a  kind-hearted  son  and  brother,  and  a 
compassionate  and  liberal  man  in  his  relations  to  the  poor 
and  suffering.  When  he  was  building  the  great  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  in  1735-36,  for  himself,  he  was  also  making  a 
large  addition  to  his  father's  house  in  Lexington,  and  doing 
much  to  make  the  last  days  of  the  old  folks  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  two-story  portion  of  the  house,  fronting  the 
south  and  finished  in  large  and  handsome  rooms,  was  erected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  stone  mansion  in  Boston.  His  older 
brother,   John,   the  minister  of   Braintree  and   his   younger 
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brother,  Ebenezer,  colleague  pastor,  with  his  father,  of  the 
church  in  Lexington,  died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  de- 
pendent families.  Thomas  Hancock  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  but  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  paternal  care  over 
those  of  his  deceased  brothers,  educating  them  and  providing 
handsomely  for  them  in  his  will.  John  Hancock,  who  be- 
came President  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  first  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  under  the  new  Constitution,  was  the 
son  of  his  brother  John,  the  minister  of  Braintree,  and  his 
favorite  nephew.  He  educated  him  at  Harvard,  took  him 
into  his  counting-room  after  graduation,  sent  him  to  England 
on  business,  where  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  George 
HI,  and  left  him  an  estate  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  wealth,  inherited  from  his  uncle  and  which  he  did  noth- 
ing to  increase,  gave  Governor  John  Hancock  a  high  social 
position  and  his  great  prominence  among  the  patriots  in  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  Lexington 
apprentice  boy  perhaps  did  as  much  to  make  John  Hancock 
what  he  was  as  any  superior  ability  or  merit  of  his  own.  But 
few  rich  men  were  on  the  patriot  side.  The  wealth,  aris- 
tocracy, and  social  distinction  belonged  mainly  to  the  tories. 
That  a  young  man  of  fine  accomplishments  and  aristocratic 
connections,  having  the  second  largest  fortune  in  the  country 
(for  it  was  the  largest  next  to  Washington's),  had  enlisted  in 
the  patriot  cause  was  of  immense  consequence  to  that  cause, 
and  naturally  secured  for  him  great  consideration,  and  en- 
abled him  to  render  grand  service  in  the  struggle  for  National 
Independence. 

Thomas  Hancock  was  an  active  man  in  charitable,  relig- 
ious and  political  affairs.  It  is  said  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
clergy,  as  good  men  usually  are,  and  delighted  to  receive  and 
entertain  them  at  his  spacious  mansion.  We  learn  from  his 
order  books  that  his  cellar  was  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
wines  and  liquors  and  the  best  foreign  fruits,  and  that  his 
table  was  adorned  with  the  finest  glass,  china  and  silver- 
ware that  the  London  shops  afforded,  and  was  supplied  with 
the  most  toothsome  edibles  in  the  Boston  markets.  And  if 
he  really  did  have  great  fondness  for  the  clergy,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  clergy  were  fond  of  him,  and  were  frequently 
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found  eating  at  his  hospitable  board  and  sleeping  in  his 
prophet's  chamber.  In  his  will  he  leaves  ^200  in  money 
and  a  mourning  suit  to  his  beloved  pastor,  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
bequests  to  four  other  clergymen,  including  Jonas  Clark,  of 
Lexington,  who  married  his  niece,  Lucy  Bowes.  Naturally 
enough,  the  clergy  of  that  day  may  have  thought  that  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  his  charities  were  much  broader  than  this.  The  first 
number  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  a  notice  of 
Thomas  Hancock,  which  speaks  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  It  tells  us  that  the 
poor  were  never  turned  away  from  his  door  unfed,  and  that 
no  cause  of  education,  philanthropy  or  religion  was  denied 
his  help  and  his  bounty.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  also,  that  he 
leaves  a  bequest  of  ^1,000  to  Boston  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  poor.  In  his  will,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  for  these  sad 
wrecks  of  humanity,  often  chained  up  for  years  in  rags  and 
filth  and  left  to  die  like  beasts,  Thomas  Hancock  remem- 
bered their  miserable  condition  and  devoted  five  thousand 
dollars  of  his  fortune  to  their  alleviation  and  comfort.  It 
shows  that  a  good  heart  beat  in  his  bosom  ;  that  he  felt  he 
owed  something  to  these  poor  and  wretched  creatures  out  of 
the  wealth  with  which  his  life  had  been  crowned. 

A  professorship  of  Hebrew  was  founded  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  a  bequest  in  his  will,  and  ;^  1,000  given  to  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  Be- 
quests were  also  made  to  the  poor  of  Brattle  Street  Church, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church  in  Lexington,  to  procure 
two  communion  cups  as  memorials  of  his  interest  and  affec- 
tion. His  brothers'  and  sisters'  children  were  liberally  re- 
membered in  gifts  of  money  or  lands,  while  the  mansion 
on  Beacon  Hill,  with  its  furniture,  plate,  pictures  and  books, 
and  with  his  horses  and  carriages,  was  left  to  his  wife,  and 
;!l"io,ooo  sterling  in  money  ;  the  mansion  to  go  to  his  nephew, 
John,  after  her  death,  with  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council.  In  connection  with  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  Colony 
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and  the  English  Government,  in  fitting  out  various  expedi- 
tions against  the  enemy.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
of  inflexible  honesty,  of  broad,  enterprising  spirit,  keen  and 
sagacious  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  but  liberal  in  using  it  ; 
warm  and  true  in  friendship,  given  to  hospitality,  faithful  to 
his  convictions,  and  firm  in  his  religious  principles  and 
habits  ;  a  man  who,  like  thousands  of  New  England  boys, 
born  in  humble  country  homes,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  sound 
and  sturdy  character,  made  his  way  from  poverty  to  aflHuence 
and  became  a  power  for  good  in  the  community  and  the 
State. 

At  noon  of  August  i,  1764,  just  as  he  was  entering  the 
door  of  this  council  chamber,  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
and  fell,  insensible,  upon  the  floor.  He  was  removed  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours  in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  and  peacefully  passed  away  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

The  dark  clouds,  soon  to  break  in  the  thunder  and  tempest 
of  the  Revolution,  were  beginning  to  gather  thick  and  fast  in 
the  political  heavens.  The  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm 
were  plainly  heard,  but  he  was  happily  spared  the  sight  of  the 
devastation  and  misery  which  it  caused  here.  And  he  was 
spared  what  would  not  unlikely  have  been  a  severe  trial,  the 
choice  which  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  between 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  people.  It  was  left  for 
his  nephew,  John  Hancock,  a  man  probably  inferior  to  him 
in  strength  and  excellence  of  character,  to  make  the  choice 
and  to  attain  the  prominence  and  the  fame  which  have  been 
awarded  him  in  history,  but  which  the  good  name  and  the 
great  fortune  of  Thomas  Hancock  opened  to  him  and  made 
possible  for  him. 

His  widow,  Lydia  Henchman  Hancock,  survived  her  hus- 
band above  eleven  years,  occupying  the  famous  mansion,  and 
with  her  nephew,  John,  maintaining  a  large  and  generous 
hospitality.  She  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Quincy  family, 
and  seems  to  have  exercised  a  guardian  care  over  Dorothy 
Quincy,  daughter  of  Edmund,  a  noted  Boston  merchant, 
whom  John  Hancock  married  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  September 
4,  1775- 
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The  following  inscription  is  taken  from  the  tombstone  at 
the  grave  of  Madam  Thomas  Hancock,  in  the  old  burying 
ground  at  Fairfield  :  — 

THIS  STONE 

ERECTED 

BY  THADDEUS  BURR 

AND  EUNICE  BURR 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THEIR  DEAR  FRIEND 

MRS.  LYDIA  HANCOCK, 

RELICT   OF   THE    HONBLe    tHOS.    HANCOCK    ESQR 

OF   BOSTON 

WHOSE   REMAINS   LIE    HERE   INTERRED, 

HAVING    RETIRED   TO    THIS   TOWN   FROM 

THE   CALAMITIES   OF   WAR,    DURING   THE 

BLOCKADE   OF   HER   NATIVE   CITY   IN    177$. 

JUST   ON   HER   RETURN   TO   THE   REENJOYMENT 

OF   AN   AMPLE   FORTUNE 

ON   APRIL    15TH   A.  D.    1776, 

SHE   WAS   SEIZED   WITH    THE   APOPLEXY   AND 

CLOSED   A   LIFE   OF   UNAFFECTED   PIETY, 

UNIVERSAL    BENEVOLENCE   AND    EXTENSIVE   CHARITY. 
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THE    OLD    FRANKLIN-STREET   CHURCH    AND 
ITS  FIRST  PASTORS. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  October  12, 
1897,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish  :  — 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholics  of  Boston  were 
assembled  for  a  time  in  the  little  church  on  School  street, 
which  was  leased  for  the  purpose  from  the  Huguenots,  and 
administered  to  for  a  while  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  a  con- 
vert to  the  faith.  The  congregation  did  not  prove  perma- 
nent ;  as  the  lease  expired,  the  property  was  devoted  to  other 
uses,  and  Mr.  Thayer  was  sent  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

About  the  year  1792,  several  Catholic  priests,  exiled  from 
their  beloved  France  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, landed  together  in  Baltimore.  One  of  these,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Matignon,  Regius  professor  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  was 
sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  Boston.  "  The  talents  of  Dr. 
Matignon,"  says  a  writer  who  knew  him  well,  "  were  of  the 
highest  order."  In  him  were  united  a  sound  understanding, 
a  rich  and  vigorous  imagination,  and  logical  precision  of 
thought.  His  learning  was  extensive,  critical  and  profound. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  great  divines  of 
every  age  were  his  familiar  friends.  His  divinity  was  not 
merely  speculative,  nor  merely  practical.  It  was  the  blended 
influence  of  thought,  feeling  and  action.  The  wise  bowed 
to  his  superior  knowledge,  and  the  humble  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  devotion.  In  manner  he  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, possessing  that  kindness  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing which  made  him  suit  the  wants  and  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  all  he  knew.  Born  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  refine- 
ment, he  had  associated  with  chevaliers  and  nobles,  had  been 
the  friend  of  cardinals,  prelates  and  premiers.  Amenity  and 
urbanity  had  at  all  times  been  a  distinguished  characteristic 
of  the  French  people,  and  the  clergy  of  France  were  the 
flower  and  pride  of  the  nation.     When  Dr.  Matignon  came 
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to  Boston,  severe  trials  awaited  him.  He  found  the  people 
of  New  England  more  than  suspicious  about  the  designs  he 
had  in  view.  Absurd  and  foolish  legends  of  the  Pope  and 
Popery  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  since  the 
first  colonization  of  New  England,  and  a  prejudice  of  unde- 
fined and  undefinable  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  of  everything 
connected  with  Rome,  reigned  supreme  in  the  minds  of  the 
Puritan  community. 

It  required  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  world  to 
know  precisely  how  to  meet  these  sentiments  of  a  whole 
people.  Dr.  Matignon  was  exactly  fitted  to  encounter  all 
these  difficulties  ;  and  he  saw  them  and  knew  the  extent  of 
his  task.  With  meekness  and  humility  he  disarmed  the 
proud  ;  with  prudence,  learning  and  wisdom  he  met  the  cap- 
tious and  slanderous  ;  and  so  gentle  and  so  just  was  his 
course  that  even  the  censorious  forgot  to  watch  him,  and  the 
malicious  were  too  cunning  to  attack  one  armed  so  strong  in 
his  poverty.  The  mission  of  Boston  embraced  at  that  time 
the  whole  of  New  England  and  the  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  tribes  of  Indians  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  territory  of 
more  than  300  miles  in  extent,  over  which  the  Catholics  were 
scattered,  and  so  far  removed  from  each  other  that  it  was 
impossible  to  assemble  them  for  the  public  exercises  of 
religion.  The  missionaries  themselves  were  obliged  to  travel 
over  this  vast  region,  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  families 
one  after  another,  at  a  distance  of  sometimes  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  offer 
mass  in  each  dwelling  ;  for,  even  supposing  they  could  have 
been  assembled,  there  was  no  church  in  which  to  gather. 
The  difficulties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  to  New 
England  were  infinitely  greater  among  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Indians.  Wandering  in  the  woods  on  the 
borders  of  the  State  of  Maine,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  Boston,  to  preach  among  them,  required  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months  from  the  heart  of  the  mission. 
Dr.  Matignon  earnestly  prayed  for  some  one  to  assist  him 
in  this  great  work.  His  labors  were  greater  than  the  strength 
of  a  single  individual  could  sustain.  He  wished  to  procure 
a  fellow-laborer  who  should  divide  with  him  the  heavy  bur- 
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den.  The  thoughts  of  Dr.  Matignon  turned  to  Dr.  Cheverus, 
whose  rare  worth  and  amiable  charaeter  he  had  justly  appre- 
ciated at  the  Sorbonne  when  he  was  a  professor  there.  He 
wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  in  1795,  and  represented  to  him 
the  great  importance  of  this  destitute  station  ;  set  before 
his  view  a  new  church  to  be  formed  in  this  new  country. 
The  friends  of  Dr.  Cheverus  strove  to  retain  him  in  England 
until  better  times  should  allow  his  return  to  France.  But 
the  letter  of  his  zealous  friend  Dr.  Matignon  made  a  great 
impression  upon  him.  He  prayed,  asked  counsel,  weighed 
all  the  reasons  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  at  length, 
after  such  hesitation  as  prudence  demanded,  he  decided  to 
join  Dr.  Matignon. 

A  new  and  touching  sight  was  then  witnessed  in  Boston. 
Two  men,  examples  of  every  virtue,  living  together  as  broth- 
ers, without  distinction  of  property,  with  no  difference  of 
purpose  or  of  will,  always  ready  to  yield  to  each  other,  to 
anticipate  each  other  in  rendering  the  most  polite  and  deli- 
cate attentions  ;  possessing,  in  truth,  but  one  heart  and  one 
soul  ;  filled  with  the  same  desire,  that  of  doing  good  ;  the 
same  inclinations,  those  which  pointed  to  virtue,  and  the 
same  love  of  whatever  is  good,  upright  and  charitable.  A 
Protestant  journal,  in  speaking  of  them,  says  :  — 

"Those  who  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  they  lived 
together  will  never  forget  the  refinement  and  elevation  of 
their  friendship.  It  surpassed  those  attachments  which  de- 
light us  in  classical  story,  and  equalled  the  lovely  union  of 
the  son  of  Saul  and  the  minstrel  of  Israel." 

To  the  example  of  a  union  which  religion  alone  could 
render  so  perfect,  they  added  that  of  a  life  of  poverty  and 
privation,  but  honorable  and  dignified,  passed  wholly  in 
prayer,  in  study,  or  the  labors  of  ministry  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  perfecting  themselves,  or  rendering  mankind  wiser  and 
better.  They  did  good  whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  They  exhausted  their  strength 
in  journeyings  and  toils,  travelling  on  foot  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  carry, 
often  many  miles  distant,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  secret 
assistance  to  the  indigent,  words  of  reconciliation  to  families 
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at  variance  ;  in  short,  they  sacrificed  themselves  without  re- 
serve for  their  fellow-men,  and  regarded  all  their  sacrifices  as 
nothing.  Such  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  virtue  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  with  astonishment,  and 
every  man's  conscience  exclaimed  :  "  Are  these  the  Catholics 
about  whom  we  have  heard  so  many  evil  things, — the  papists 
who  have  been  depicted  to  us  in  colors  so  dark?" 

When  Dr.  Cheverus  had  been  in  Boston  a  year,  a  Protestant 
came  to  him  and  addressed  him  in  language  remarkable  for 
its  candor.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  studied  you  closely  for  a 
whole  year  ;  I  have  watched  all  your  steps  and  observed  all 
your  actions.  I  did  not  believe  that  a  minister  of  your 
religion  could  be  a  good  man.  I  come  to  make  you  the 
reparation  which  honor  demands.  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
esteem  and  venerate  you  as  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have 
ever  known."  A  Protestant  journal  informs  us  that  a  min- 
ister, wishing  to  bring  over  to  his  own  denomination  men 
whose  virtues  and  learning  were  so  much  talked  of  in  the 
town,  visited  them  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  convince  them  of  the  falsity  of  their  religious  belief  and 
the  excellence  of  his  own.  Struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
undertaking,  they  received  the  clergyman  kindly,  thanked 
him  for  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  after  having  heard 
patiently  all  he  had  to  say,  replied  with  so  much  clearness 
to  what  he  had  advanced,  and  defended  the  Catholic  faith 
with  so  much  ability,  that  he  was  confounded  and  knew  not 
what  to  answer.  On  his  return  to  the  friends  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  design,  he  said:  "These  men  are  so 
learned,  there  is  no  doing  anything  with  them  in  argument, 
and  so  pure  and  evangelical  in  their  lives,  there  is  no  re- 
proaching them,  and  I  fear  it  will  give  us  much  trouble  to 
check  their  influence." 

To  contempt  had  succeeded  esteem  and  even  veneration. 
In  contemplating  them,  says  the  Protestant  journal  already 
quoted  :  — 

"The  pagan  world  was  full  of  instances  of  lofty  and  vir- 
tuous conduct.  The  hero,  the  seer  and  the  sage  had  existed 
before  Christianity  was  known,  but  a  saint  is  a  character 
which  has  been  added  to  the  catalogue  since.     Socrates,  the 
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wise  and  good,  had  not,  like  St.  John,  a  Master's  bosom  on 
which  to  lean  his  head,  where  all  is  purity  and  love." 

After  so  favorable  a  change  had  taken  place  in  public 
opinion,  Dr.  Cheverus  could  mount  the  pulpit  and  preach 
with  confidence;  for  men  soon  give  up  their  prejudice  against 
a  religion  whose  ministers  they  revere.  "  His  eloquence," 
says  a  Protestant  journal,  "was  of  the  most  persuasive  or- 
der," Everything  he  said  seemed  to  flow  from  pure  and 
elevated  feelings.  His  sermons  were  succinct  and  sweet 
effusions  of  piety  and  affection  ;  the  seraphim  seemed  to 
have  touched  his  lips  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  Most 
High.  Whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Cheverus 
in  certain  respects,  he  regarded  himself  only  as  a  disciple 
and  child  of  Dr.  Matignon,  doing  nothing  except  by  his  orders 
and  under  his  direction.  He  followed  his  advice  even  in 
regard  to  his  sermons,  and  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit 
everything  had  generally  been  arranged  between  them.  An 
attentive  and  discriminating  observer  of  society,  he  had 
marked  the  high  esteem  in  which  human  learning  and  those 
who  possessed  it  were  held,  the  little  consequence  accorded 
to  those  who  were  unskilled  in  it,  and  the  general  taste  for 
literary  acquirements. 

Hence  he  concluded  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  to  win  for  his  teachings  that  esteem  and  consideration 
which  should  attend  the  preacher,  he  must  yield  to  no  one 
in  this  respect  ;  that  it  was  all  in  vain  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  profession  alone.  The 
world,  which  accounts  this  learning  as  nothing,  would  not 
fail  to  stigmatize  him  with  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and 
consequently  be  but  little  disposed  to  listen  to  him  and  to 
believe  him.  He  therefore  applied  himself  to  those  studies 
which  were  held  in  highest  honor  in  Boston.  He  acquired 
such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  says  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  town,  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
difficulties  of  that  language  in  its  arrangement,  construction 
and  etymology.  He  read  the  distinguished  authors  in  the 
language,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  retained  in  his 
memory  the  finest  portions  and  most  striking  passages  they 
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contained.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  information  con- 
nected him  with  all  the  learned  men  of  Boston.  The  literary 
societies  of  the  town  wished  him  to  join  them  and  attend 
their  meetings.  He  aided  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  instruction  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Shaw  was  about  founding  the  Athenaeum,  he 
assisted  him  with  his  counsels  and  personal  exertions,  and 
even  gave  many  books  from  his  own  library,  so  that  he  was 
considered  in  Boston  as  one  of  the  personal  friends  and  most 
ardent  promoters  of  elegant  literature.  His  work  in  Boston 
did  not  lead  him  to  forget  the  Indians,  and  he  would  make 
periodical  visits  to  them,  spending  months  among  them, 
sharing  their  poverty  cheerfully,  enduring  every  hardship, 
that  he  might  administer  to  their  spiritual  wants.  He  writes 
from  Pleasant  Point,  Oldtown,  Me.,  the  30th  of  July  :  — 

"  My  house  is  about  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high, 
and  the  church  is  as  large  again  but  not  a  great  deal  higher. 
In  both,  no  other  material  than  bark  and  a  few  logs  of  wood 
and  sticks  set  up  crosswise  to  support  the  bark.  No  win- 
dows, of  course  ;  the  only  opening  is  the  door.  This  makes 
the  church  dark,  and  I  can  hardly  read  at  the  altar.  The 
only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  is  a  large  table  made 
of  rough  boards.  The  altar-piece  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  broadcloth  ;  the  one  of  scarlet  and  the  other  of  dark 
blue." 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  mission  and  such  the  residence 
of  the  future  cardinal.  The  Indians  received  him  with  great 
joy  and  with  volleys  of  musketry.  He  addressed  them  on 
his  arrival,  and  the  next  day  offered  up  a  solemn  mass  for 
the  dead,  the  Indians  to  his  surprise  chanting  the  Latin 
responses,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  first  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, quite  accurately.  "  What  courage  and  patience," 
he  exclaims,  "in  these  first  missionaries!"  He  was  soon 
summoned  back  to  Boston.  The  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
Boston.  Many  had  already  fallen  victims  to  it.  Every 
imagination  was  carried  away  ;  each  one  trembled  for  fear 
of  being  attacked  by  a  disease  which  was  considered  con- 
tagious. As  soon  as  the  fever  appeared  in  any  place,  every 
one  abandoned  the  house,  and  the  sick  person  was  left  on  his 
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bed  of  pain,  without  assistance  and  without  consolation.  In 
this  extremity  Dr.  Cheverus  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  sick,  and  he  was  seen  hastening  from 
house  to  house,  the  apostle  and  attendant  of  all  who  were 
diseased.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  anyone  being  seized, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  he  hastened  to  them  like  a 
consoling  angel,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  sick  person  in  his 
own,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  told  his  tender  solicitude. 
He  lavished  upon  them  all  the  attention  that  could  be  de- 
sired, raising  them,  and  placing  them  at  ease  on  their  beds, 
and  rendering  them  services  the  most  disgusting  to  nature ; 
I  would  say  the  most  humiliating,  if  charity  did  not  ennoble 
every  act  she  inspires.  In  vain  did  his  friends  represent 
to  him  that  he  should  not  thus  expose  himself,  that  he  was 
putting  in  jeopardy  a  life  which  might  be  useful  to  religion 
and  to  society.  Nothing  could  arrest  him.  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  live,"  he  replied,  "but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sick  should  be  taken  care  of,  that  the  dying  should 
be  assisted  ;  "  and  during  the  whole  time  the  fever  prevailed, 
these  exercises  of  charity,  as  laborious  as  they  were  perilous, 
were  not  intermitted  for  a  single  day. 

Such  was  the  generous  devotedness  of  which  Dr.  Cheverus 
gave  New  England  an  example,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but 
whenever  that  disease  appeared  again.  Such  noble  conduct 
raised  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston  to  the  highest  pitch.  From  that  time  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  apostle  of  charity  and  the  champion  of  religion. 
Prejudice  was  silenced  by  respect  for  his  person.  When  John 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  Boston,  Dr. 
Cheverus  was  invited  to  the  magnificent  dinner  by  which  the 
city  of  Boston  was  to  welcome  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  the  two  highest  places  were  reserved  for  the 
President  and  himself.  Mr.  Adams,  struck  by  this  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  a  Catholic  priest  in  a  city  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  name  alone  was  a  title  of  scorn,  could  not 
avoid,  during  the  repast,  making  this  remark,  addressing  it 
to  Dr.  Cheverus:  "What  most  astonishes  me  on  this  occa- 
sion is  to  find  myself  here  and  to  see  you  here." 
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Thus  they  labored  on,  holding  services  in  private  houses 
converted  into  chapels,  but  having  no  proper  church  for  the 
exercises  of  the  Catholic  religion  until  1799.  It  was  then 
impossible  to  find  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  hold  either  the 
Catholics,  whose  members  were  daily  increased  by  large 
numbers  of  arriving  emigrants,  or  the  non-Catholics  who 
desired  to  attend  the  services. 

Dr.  Cheverus  therefore  opened  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  Catholic  Church  in  Boston.  The  first 
subscriber  was  John  Adams,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  conspicuous  example  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation  could  not  but  find  imitators,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  soon  filled  with  the  most  honorable  names,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  site  selected  for  the  church 
was  the  one  so  many  here  remember,  on  Franklin  street.  The 
plan  of  the  church  was  generously  furnished  by  James  Bul- 
finch,  Esq.  (the  same  who  designed  the  present  State-house), 
who  kindly  offered  at  the  same  time  to  superintend  gratis 
the  execution  of  it,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
congregation,  together  with  an  elegant  silver  urn,  valued  at 
about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was  unanimously  voted 
him  by  the  congregation.  The  church  measured  80  feet  in 
length  and  60  feet  in  width.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
fronted  on  Franklin  square.  It  had  two  spacious  galleries 
and  another  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The  basement  story 
was  nine  feet  in  the  clear,  of  equal  length  and  breadth  with 
the  church.  The  basement  was  of  stone  and  the  super- 
structure was  of  brick.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was 
$20,000.  Of  this,  members  of  the  congregation  subscribed 
$10,771.69;  other  Catholics,  $1,948.83;  Protestants,  $3,433. 
The  church  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Bishop  Fenwick 
in  the  year  1827,  by  moving  the  gable  end  and  making  an 
addition  72  feet  in  width  and  40  feet  in  length,  giving  it  a 
kind  of  cruciform  appearance,  as  most  will  remember  it. 
This  addition  gave  room  in  the  basement  for  large  and 
convenient  school-rooms.  In  the  school,  many  who  after- 
ward became  zealous  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  commenced 
their  studies, —  among  them  Fr.  Filton,  Fr.  Wiley,  and  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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About  this  time  ancient  churches  of  France  were  re- 
opened for  Catholic  worship.  Pius  VII.  had  just  concluded 
with  Bonaparte  the  compact  of  1801,  and,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty,  the  French  bishops  and  priests,  who  had  been  so  long 
banished,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  experienced  the  dou- 
ble happiness  of  again  beholding  their  own  country  and 
exercising  their  ministry  in  peace.  The  family  and  friends 
of  Dr.  Cheverus  wrote  to  him  earnestly  requesting  his  return. 
The  letter  was  most  urgent,  the  reasons  given  most  power- 
ful. Bishop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore,  being  apprised  of  the 
danger  of  losing  so  worthy  a  fellow-laborer,  hastened  to  write 
him  and  conjure  him  not  to  leave  his  post,  detailing  to  him 
with  great  force  the  reasons  for  remaining,  and  ending  by 
declaring  to  him  that  he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the 
will  of  God.  Dr.  Cheverus  immediately  made  the  sacrifice 
to  God,  of  his  country  and  of  all  the  affections  that  sum- 
moned him  back  to  it,  and  announced  to  his  flock  that  he 
should  remain  with  them.  The  joy  of  the  people  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  to  show  their  gratitude 
they  made  renewed  and  greater  sacrifices  for  the  completion 
of  the  church. 

The  church  was  soon  finished,  and  Bishop  Carroll,  of  Bal- 
timore, came  on  to  consecrate  the  new  temple  to  the  Lord. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1803,  he  dedicated  the  new 
edifice  under  the  name  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross." 
The  church  was  adorned  with  drapery  and  garlands,  the  altar 
embellished  with  rich  ornaments  and  surrounded  by  clergy- 
men. The  crowd  was  immense  ;  Protestants,  Catholics,  all 
wished  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  and  finally  Dr.  Cheverus, 
by  the  discourse  he  preached  on  the  occasion,  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  beauty  of  the  celebration.  On  the  evening 
of  the  celebration  Dr.  Cheverus  had  the  exterior  of  the 
church  illuminated  with  all  possible  magnificence  ;  the  whole 
front  was  resplendent  with  light,  and  the  richly-gilded  cross 
sparkled  with  myriad  lights.  All  the  inhabitants,  without 
distinction,  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle,  compli- 
mented Dr.  Cheverus,  and  seemed  to  share  in  his  happiness. 

The  church,  being  dedicated,  became  the  theatre  of  the 
most   ardent    and  indefatigable  zeal  of    Dr.  Cheverus.      He 
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caused  it  to  be  decorated  and  provided  with  an  organ  ;  the 
services  were  properly  carried  out  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual  ;  great  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  he  had  the 
consolation  of  bringing  back  many  of  his  erring  brethren  to" 
the  true  faith.  A  Protestant  journal,  speaking  of  his  ser- 
mons, says  :  — 

"  It  is  certain  that  his  discourses  are  well  calculated  to 
remove  prejudices  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  modera- 
tion, and  even  affection,  with  which  he  speaks  of  men  of  a 
different  belief  from  his  own,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  violent  and  angry  language  that  sometimes  dishonors 
Protestant  pulpits." 

Many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  Among 
them  were  Mr.  Thomas  Wiley,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Mr.  Samuel  Bishop,  a  lawyer  ;  two  Protestant  ministers, 
a  father  and  son.  The  father  received  minor  orders  and  per- 
mission to  preach,  and  the  son  became  an  exemplary  and 
zealous  priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Madam  Seton,  who 
afterwards  became  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Seton  Hall,  N.  J.,  owed  her  conversion  to  Dr.  Cheverus. 

While  Dr.  Cheverus  was  thus  engaged  in  every  good  work 
his  zeal  found  to  do,  Providence,  unknown  to  him,  was  pre- 
paring for  him  the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  Bishop  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore,  thought  it  expedient  to  establish  a  new  bishopric 
in  Boston,  and  fixed  on  Dr.  Matignon  as  the  bishop,  thinking 
on  account  of  his  age,  his  learning,  and  his  reputation  as 
late  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  had  claims  on 
the  office  prior  to  Dr.  Cheverus,  who  was  still  young.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  send  his  petition  to  Rome,  Dr.  Matignon 
was  informed  of  his  intentions  and  remonstrated,  and  for- 
mally refused  the  honor,  proposing  in  his  stead  his  friend. 
Dr.  Cheverus.  The  request  was  favorably  received,  and  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1808,  Pius  VII.  issued  his  brief  which 
erected  Baltimore  into  an  archbishopric,  and  appointed  Dr. 
Cheverus  as  the  first  bishop  of  Boston.  Dr.  Cheverus  was 
as  much  grieved  as  surprised,  but  the  step  had  been  taken, 
and  he  could  but  submit.     He  was  consecrated  in  the  cathe- 
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dral  church  of  Baltimore,  All  Saints'  Day,  1810,  by  Bishop 
Carroll.  Returning  to  Boston  as  a  bishop,  he  continued,  as 
before,  to  perform  the  humblest  duties,  visiting  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  going  alone  on  foot,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night, 
to  carry  to  the  needy  the  consolations  of  his  ministry.  Every 
year  he  passed  three  months  among  his  beloved  Penobscot 
and  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  agreeably  to  the  promise  he 
made  them  on  his  first  visit. 

Some  time  after,  the  Church  of  the  United  States  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  its  metropolitan,  Archbishop 
Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  transfer 
Bishop  Cheverus  to  Baltimore,  to  become  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  protested  strongly 
against  the  measure,  and  represented  to  those  in  authority 
that  to  tear  him  from  Boston  was  to  sacrifice  the  infant 
church  here.  He  rejoiced  when  he  was  finally  permitted  to 
remain,  and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Rome  asking  the  favor 
of  never  being  separated  from  his  beloved  church  in  Boston. 

Another  sorrow  was  in  store  for  him.  For  a  considerable 
time  Bishop  Cheverus  observed  that  his  worthy  friend,  Abbe 
Matignon,  was  perceptibly  declining.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 18 18,  a  day  of  peculiar  grief  to  him,  he  administered 
the  last  sacraments  to  his  friend  and  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 
The  obsequies  were  carried  out  with  great  solemnity.  The 
body  was  borne  through  the  streets  of  the  city  with  mourn- 
ful chants,  and  he  brought  up  the  procession  with  the  mitre 
on  his  head,  surrounded  by  all  the  Catholics  in  tears.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  respected  the  funeral  ceremonies,  un- 
wonted as  they  were,  and  showed  that  they  honored  the 
grief  of  Bishop  Cheverus  and  the  memory  of  his  friend. 
The  greatest  order  was  observed  throughout  the  procession, 
and  the  next  day  all  the  papers  of  the  city  tendered  their 
thanks  to  Bishop  Cheverus  for  having  so  good  an  opinion  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  people  of  Boston. 

Bishop  Cheverus  now  found  himself  alone  and  desolate. 
All  the  ministerial  duties  performed  by  his  worthy  friend 
now  devolved  on  him.  These  multiplied  toils  impaired  his 
health  ;  the  asthma,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  made 
alarming  progress.     The  physicians  declared  to  him  that  the 
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only  way  to  save  his  life  was  to  go  to  a  milder  climate  ;  that 
otherwise  the  severity  of  the  winters  in  Boston  would  bring 
him  to  the  grave.  But  Bishop  Cheverus  would  not  desert 
his  post.  He  determined  to  die  in  the  country  that  had 
adopted  him  as  a  son.  He  marked  out  his  place  of  sepulture 
beside  his  friend  Dr.  Matignon,  and  looked  with  calmness  on 
his  anticipated  departure  from  this  life.  M.  Hyde  de  Neu- 
ville,  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States,  seeing 
with  pain  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of  Boston  wasting  away, 
had,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  made  known  to  the  King  his 
great  worth,  and  induced  him  to  recall  him  and  restore  him 
to  the  kingdom  to  which  by  birth  he  already  belonged. 
Louis  XVni.  immediately  appointed  Bishop  Cheverus  to  the 
see  01  Montauban,  and  directed  the  grand  almoner  to  notify 
him  of  his  appointment.  This  unexpected  action  greatly 
distressed  the  bishop.  He  earnestly  petitioned  the  King  to 
make  some  other  appointment,  and  leave  him  to  labor  and  to 
die  with  his  beloved  flock  in  Boston.  The  better  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  request,  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
Protestants  in  the  city  added  their  entreaties  and  petitions, 
saying  in  their  address  to  the  King  :  — 

"  We  hold  him  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  treasure  in  our  social 
community  which  we  cannot  part  with  ;  and  which,  without 
injustice  to  any  man,  we  may  afifirm,  if  withdrawn  from  us, 
can  never  be  replaced." 

The  King  would  not  accept  his  refusal,  and  directed  his 
grand  almoner  to  insist  strongly  on  his  prompt  return  to 
France.  The  grand  almoner  immediately  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  Bishop  Cheverus,  in  which  he  urged,  first,  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  King  ;  second,  the  state  of  his  health  ; 
third,  motives  drawn  from  the  situation  of  the  clergy  in 
France.  Bishop  Cheverus  felt  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
these  urgent  entreaties  ;  he  thought  he  discovered  in  them 
the  hand  of  Providence,  more  particularly  as  the  physicians 
had  just  declared  that  his  health  could  not  endure  another 
winter  in  the  climate  of  Boston.  His  choice  was  made,  but 
it  cost  him  many  pangs.     He  gave  to  the  diocese  his  prop- 
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erty.  He  left  to  the  bishops  who  should  succeed  him  his 
library.  Finally,  he  distributed  all  the  rest  of  his  possessions 
to  the  poor  ;  and  as  he  had  come  to  Boston  a  poor  man,  he 
chose  to  depart  poor,  with  no  other  wealth  than  the  same 
trunk  which,  twenty-seven  years  before,  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  people  wished  to  present  him  with  a  well-filled 
purse,  but  this  he  declined.  From  all  quarters  adieus,  expres- 
sions of  regret,  poured  in  on  him.  The  Commercial  Gazette 
of  September  22,  1823,  says  :  — 

"This  worthy  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  with  us  nearly  thirty  years,  and  during  this  period  he 
has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  of 
people.  The  amenity  of  his  manners  as  a  gentleman,  his 
tolerant  disposition  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  his  pure  and 
apostolic  life,  have  been  our  theme  of  praise  ever  since  we 
have  known  him.  We  regret  his  departure  as  a  public 
loss." 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Russell,  our  late  Director  and  friend,  told 
me  that  a  distinguished  Protestant  divine,  a  relative  of  his, 
was  requested  to  give  one  of  the  Dudleian  lectures,  which 
was  to  show  the  so-called  "  errors  and  abominations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  He  replied  he  had  not  the  heart  to  con- 
demn a  Church  which  gave  to  the  ministry  such  apostolic 
men  as  his  esteemed  friend  Bishop  Cheverus.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure  Dr.  Cheverus  received  a  new  evidence 
of  the  attachment  felt  for  him.  A  large  number  of  people, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  accompanied  him  several  miles 
on  his  way  to  New  York.  Gentlemen  of  the  very  highest 
respectability  followed  the  stage-coach  on  horseback  or  in 
other  vehicles  as  far  out  as  Walpole.  Dr.  Channing,  the 
well-known  Unitarian  divine,  in  years  afterwards,  thus 
speaks  of  Bishop  Cheverus.  I  quote  from  the  "Christian 
Examiner"  : 

"  Has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  England,"  says  Dr. 
Channing,  "witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue 
in  a  Catholic  bishop  ?      Who  among  our  religious  teachers 
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would  solicit  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the  devoted 
Cheverus  ?  This  good  man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have 
raised  him  to  high  dignities  in  Church  and  State,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors  of  an  Archbishop 
and  a  Peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and 
nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a  poor  and 
uneducated  congregation.  We  saw  him  declining,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  the  refined,  that  he 
might  be  the  friend  of  the  ignorant  and  friendless  ;  leaving 
the  circles  of  polished  life  which  he  would  have  graced,  for 
the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing  with  a  father's  sympathy  the 
burdens  and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  ;  charging 
himself  alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and 
never  discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  that  he  felt  his 
fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seemingly  humble  office.  This 
good  man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was  seen  in  our 
streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of  summer  and  the 
fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the  elements 
by  the  power  of  his  charity.  He  has  left  us,  but  not  to  be 
forgotten.  He  enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man  must 
be  dearer  than  fame.  His  name  is  cherished  where  the  great 
of  this  world  are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with  blessings, 
with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs  for  his  return  in  many  an  abode 
of  sorrow  and  want."  "How,"  he  continues,  "can  we  shut 
our  hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
religion  to  form  good  and  great  men  ?  It  is  time,"  he  adds, 
"that  greater  justice  were  done  to  this  ancient  and  wide- 
spread community.  The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  this 
is  proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salva- 
tion." 

After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Cheverus,  Pope  Leo  XII. 
appointed  as  his  successor  the  Rev.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  was  lineally  descended  from 
one  of  the  two  hundred  families  that  originally  came  over 
from  England  under  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  settled 
in  that  State.  He  was  consecrated  at  Baltimore,  November 
I,  1825,  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  just  fifteen  years  after  the 
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consecration  of  his  predecessor.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
he  entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  Franklin 
street  and  assumed  charge  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Fenwick 
had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.  He  had  only  one 
clergyman  in  Boston  to  help  him,  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne,  and 
one  at  Whitfield,  Me.,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and  one  at 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  Rev.  V.  H.  Barber.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration great  progress  was  made,  new  churches  were  built, 
the  number  of  the  clergy  increased,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  fast-growing  diocese.  His  health  failing,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Boston 
and  consecrated  March  24,  1844.  This  year  also  Dr.  O.  A. 
Brownson,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  year,  1844,  Rev.  John  J.  Williams, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Boston,  was  elevated  to  the  priest- 
hood. On  the  death  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  which  occurred 
August  7,  1846,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  succeeded  him  as  Bishop 
of  Boston,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  episcopal  residence 
next  to  the  old  Franklin  Street  Church.  Of  Bishop  Fenwick, 
deceased,  the  "Advertiser"  said  :  "  He  had  many  friends  out 
of  his  own  denomination  and  will  be  held  in  long  and  kindly 
remembrance  for  the  good  he  has  done  in  the  community." 

Bishop  Fitzpatrick  resided  on  Franklin  street,  next  the 
church,  until  1859,  when  the  old  cathedral  property  was  sold 
to  Isaac  Rich.  Owing  to  various  legal  complications,  the 
deeds  were  not  passed  till  September  30,  i860.  The  last 
service  in  the  old  cathedral  was  held  September  16,  i860. 
With  the  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Franklin-street 
property  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  purchased,  on  October  24,  i860, 
the  John  D.  Williams  estate,  corner  of  Washington  and  Mai- 
den streets,  where  the  new  cathedral  now  stands.  He  died  at 
the  episcopal  residence,  (which  had  been  purchased  near  the 
site  of  the  new  cathedral,)  February  13,  1866,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  John  J.  Williams,  who  had  already  been 
appointed  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession.  He  was 
consecrated  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  March 
II,  1866. 

Where  at  the  beginning  of  our  story  there  was  in  the  old 
town  of  Boston,  with    its    eighteen   thousand  inhabitants,  a 
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little  band  of  one  hundred  Catholics,  with  one  clergyman  to 
attend  to  them  (and  the  whole  of  New  England  as  well),  in 
greater  Boston,  with  its  half-million  inhabitants,  there  are 
now  fifty  churches,  with  their  archbishop  and  an  auxiliary 
bishop  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  while  the 
Catholic  people  number  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
population. 

With  the  wonderful  development  which  we  see  around  us 
in  this  our  beloved  city  of  Boston,  in  which  we  take  so  much 
pride,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  cordial  relations  and  the 
mutual  respect  and  sympathy  which  existed  between  the 
first  pastors  of  Franklin  street  and  their  non-Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  may  among  us  ever  continue  and  increase  ? 
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ACCESSIONS 
TO    THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1897. 


DONOR. 


Adams,  A.  C. 
Apple  ton,  Nathan 
Bent,  S.  Arthur 

Brown,  Samuel  N. 

Carpenter,  G.  O., 
family  of 

Cotter,  Percy  H. 
(Loan). 

Crocker,  George  U. 

Curtis,  Henry  P. 

Davis,  Charles  E. 


Dexter,  George  B. 
(Loan). 

Folsoni,  Albert  A. 


Franklin  Typo.  Soc'y 


DESCRIPTION. 


Green,  Hon.  S.  A., 
M.  D. 


Hall,  Robert  S. 

Hallstram,  Charles  W. 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Geo.  T. 


Framed  picture  of  the  spire  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bos- 
ton, England. 

Diploma  of  the  Foreign  Art  and  Industry  Exhi- 
bition, 1883  ;  programmes,  menus,  etc. 

Programme  of  exercises  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Constitution,  Old  South  Meeting-house,  Oct.  21, 
1897. 

Framed  photographs  of  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1873. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  late  George  O.  Car- 
penter. 

Case  of  a  gold  watch  given  to  Gen.  Knox  by 
Lafayette,  1778;  from  the  Knox  mansion  in 
Thomaston,  Me. 

View  of  the  northerly  side  of  Bromfield  Place 
(now  Bromfield  Street)  in  1829. 

Framed  photographs  of  Copley's  portraits  of  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams ;  photographs  of 
an  old  elm,  removed  in  building  the  Congre- 
gational House  in  1847. 

Copy  of  ode  sung  at  introduction  of  Cochituate 
water  in  1848,  and  badge  worn  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Brass  kettle  and  two  brass  ladles  ;  pewter  platter, 
plates  and  pitcher;  five  china  plates.  Property 
of  the  Wyman  family  in  Woburn,  1679. 

Framed  cartoon  from  "Punch,"  departure  from 
England  of  the  A.  and  H.  A.  Co.,  July  18, 
1896;  framed  wood-cut  of  the  old  Boston  & 
Providence  R.  R.  Depot,  1854. 

Souvenir  programme  of  the  Society,  1891. 

Framed  photograph  of  Vinton's  portrait  of  Dr. 
Green,  with  their  autographs  ;  original  envelope 
intended  for  a  ballot  holder,  1851  ;  bill-head  of 
Grant,  paper-hanger,  1800;  and  other  cards. 

Piece  of  wood  from  the  redoubt  built  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  Bunker  Hill,  June  18,  1775  (after  the 
battle). 

Theatre  programmes  ;  papers  relating  to  the  Great 
Fire;  autograph  letters,  etc. 

Photograph  of  P.  P.  F.  Degrand. 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Mary 

Irish,  Hamilton 

Jeffries,  B.  Joy,  xM.  D, 
Jenks,  Edwin  M. 

Kendall,  Joseph  R. 

Lemon,  Edward  R. 

Lunt,  William  P. 

Marvin,  Wm.  T.  R. 

Merrill,  William  E. 

Minns,  Thomas 
Minot,  J.  Grafton 
Murray,  William 
Norcross,  Grenville  H. 


Oliver,  Charles  W. 
Parsons,  Charles  S. 

Parker,  Francis  S. 

Rea,  William  A. 

Rockwood,  Estate  of 
William  D. 

Stebbins,  N.  L. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Ellen  A. 
Turner,  Edward 

Willcutt,  Levi  L. 


Fine  needlework,  etc.,  worked  by  Mrs.  Annie  W. 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  1835. 

Parchment  deed  of  land  in  Michigan  Territory, 
signed  by  President  Adams  in  1826. 

Papers  relating  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin. 

Iron  model  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  made  in 
1840  for  the  Fair  and  sold  for  five  dollars. 

Photograph  of  Camp  Meigs,  Readville,  Sept.  20, 
1862,  with  Co.  A,  44th  Regt.,  Capt.  Kendall. 

Framed  Certificate  of  Membership  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Appleton  in  the  New  York  Marine  Society, 
1852. 

Programme  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Statue  of 
Gov.  Andrew  at  Hingham,  badge,  and  other 
papers . 

Programme  of  the  125th  Anniversary  of  The  Mass. 
Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  other  programmes. 

Photographs  of  exterior  and  interior  of  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Political  notices,  ballots,  etc. 

Bust  of  Frederick  Tudor  of  the  Boston  Ice  Co. 

Door-knob  from  the  Hancock  House. 

Badge  worn  at  Banquet  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1865  ;  photograph  of  the  Public  Library  as  pro- 
posed ;  photographs  of  the  erection  of  Minot's 
Light-house. 

Framed  price-list  of  the  master  tailors,  181 1. 

Illustrated  "Mail"  extra,  Oct.  25,  1848,  on  the 
introduction  of  water  to  Boston. 

Advertising  cards  of  Boston  Clipper  Ships. 

View  of  old  Temple  Place,  1865. 

Framed  lithograph  of  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
and  the  First  Church,  1857. 

Photograph  of  the  water-front  of  Boston  from  the 
East  Boston  Elevator. 

Bronze  Medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  Battle 
of  Lexington,  1875. 

Framed  Flute  Music  copied  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  1787;  silk  programmes  of  the  flute 
club,  1839-40. 

Plate  of  the  title-page  of  the  "  Young  Reader"  ; 
plan  and  dimensions  of  Minot's  Light-house ; 
programme  of  Proceedings  at  Completion  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  1843. 
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Donors. 


American  Congregational  Association 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

Bent,  S.  Arthur 

Bigelow,  F.  H.       . 

Boston  Public  Library  . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Clark,  Benjamin  C. 

Colonial  Wars,  Society  of 

Dedham  Historical  Society    . 

Drouet,  Paul  L.  M. 

Ellis,  George  H.     . 

Folsom,  Albert  A, 

Franklin  Typographical  Society 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.  D. 

Guild,  Curtis 

Hassam,  John  T.  . 

Houghton,  Henry  O.,  Children  of 

Illinois  Historical  Library 

Lyman,  Arthur  T. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Massachusetts,  State  of 

McCleary,  Samuel  F. 

Merrill,  William  E. 

Minot,  J.  Grafton  . 

Mitchell,  Thomas  S. 

New  Bedford  Public  Library 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn 

Noble,  John  .... 

Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

Peabody  Institute,  Peabody  . 


Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


2 
I 
I 

2 
I 

2 

1 

42 

4 
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30 
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1 

Pam- 

Donors. 

Vols. 

phlets. 

Number  brought  forward^ 

63 

30 

Porter,  Miss  S,  B.           .... 

4 

Pratt,  F.  S.  and  C.  H 

I 

Rogers,  Homer 

I 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

I 

Scots'  Charitable  Society 

I 

Smithsonian  Institution 

I 

Sons  of  the  Revolution  .... 

I 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  . 

I 

Swan,  Robert  T 

3 

5 

Texas  Historical  Association 

I 

Upton,  George  B.  .     ^    . 

I 

War  Department,  U.  S.  A.     . 

I 

2 

Warren,  John  C,  M.  D. 

I 

Washington  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.     . 

I 

Wells,  Benjamin  W.        .         •         • 

I 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

I 

Wheeler,  Alexander  S.  . 

I 

Willcutt,  Levi  L 

4 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr. 

I 

Yale  University 

3 

Total 

80 

50 

OFFICERS    FOR    1898 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
John  Lathrop 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 


President 
CURTIS    GUILD 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent 


Directors 

James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Edward  G.  Porter 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Levi  L.  Willcutt  I  David  H.  Coolidge 

James  F.  Hunnewell  1  Nathan  Appleton 

Robert  T.  Swan 
The  President  and  Clerk,  Ex-Officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 


Morton  Dexter 


The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 

Edward  G.  Porter  1  Edwin  D.  Mead 

Z.  T.  Hollingsworth  I  The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Curtis  Guild 


Committee  on  Membership 


Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Finance  Committee 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edwin  H. 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Allen,  Elbridge  G. 
Allen,  James  W. 
Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Charles  G. 
*Ames,  Frederick  L. 
*Ames,  Oliver 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Andrews,  John  A. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  B. 
*Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha 

*  Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
*Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 

*  Baker,  Richard 
*Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 
*Ballister,  Joseph  F. 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  J. 
Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 


Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Barry,  John  L. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  H. 
Beatty,  Franklin  T. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur 
Benson,  George  W. 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  N. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  Mrs.  George  Baty 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  D. 
*Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Bradley,  J.  Payson 
Bremer,  John  L. 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  L 


*  Deceased. 
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♦Browne,  William  A. 
Burnham,  John  A. 
♦Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 
Candler,  John  W. 
*  Carpenter,  George  O. 
Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  J. 
Carr,  John 
Carruth,  Charles  T. 
Center,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  A. 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Stephen 
♦Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cheney,  Miss  Mary 
Child,  Dudley  R. 
Church,  Herbert  B. 
Clapp,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Clark,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  John  S. 
Clark,  Miss  Nancy  W. 
Clark,  Nathan  F. 
Clay,  Thomas  H. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  M. 
*Codman,  John,  2d 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  S. 
♦Colburn,  Jeremiah 
CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 
Converse,  Elisha  S. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Cory,  Charles  B. 
Crocker,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H. 
♦Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 
♦Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W. 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  W. 
Curtis,  Caleb  A. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  F. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Greely  S. 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 


Curtiss,  Frederic  H. 
Cutter,  Abram  E. 
Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 
Cutter,  Watson  G. 
Daniell,  Moses  Grant 
Davis,  Ephraim  C. 
Davis,  George  Henry 
Davis,  J.  Alba 
Davis,  James  C. 
Davis,  William  Henry 
Day,  William  F. 
*Dean,  Benjamin 
Dean,  John  Ward 
Dean,  Luni  A. 
♦Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 
*Denny,  Daniel 
♦Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 
Dexter,  Morton 
Dexter,  William  S. 
♦Dill,  Thomas  B. 
Dodd,  George  D. 
♦Dorr,  Francis  O. 
Dupee,  Henry  D. 
♦Dupee,  James  A. 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Eaton,  Albert 
Eaton,  Walter  D. 
Edes,  Henry  H. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  Samuel 
♦Emery,  Francis  F. 
Estes,  Dana 
Fabyan,  George  F. 
Farrington,  Charles  F. 
♦Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Sigourney  W. 
Fearing,  Andrew  C,  Jr. 
♦Fenno,  John  Brooks 
♦Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fitz,  Reginald  H. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  William  F. 
♦Fogg,  John  S.  H. 
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Foster,  Mrs.  David  VV. 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
*Foster,  John 
Fowler,  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
French,  Frederick  W. 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  H. 
Galloupe,  Charles  W. 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Gardner,  John  L. 
George.  Elijah 
Gill,  James  S. 
Glazier,  Alfred  A. 
*Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Green,  Charles  M. 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Grew,  Henry  S. 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
*Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  B. 
Hammond,  George  Warren 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  S. 
*Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  N. 
*Hart,  William  T. 
*Hartt,  John  F. 
Haskell,  William  A. 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haynes,  James  G. 
Hay  ward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
Hecht,  Jacob  H. 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 


Hill,  Henry  E. 
Hill,  J.  Edward  R. 
Hill,  Warren  May 
Hill,  William  H. 
Hoitt,  Alfred  D. 
Holden,  Joshua  B. 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  L. 
Hollingsworth,  Sumner 
Hollingsworth,  Z.  T. 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  H. 
Hooper,  Robert  C. 
*Horsford,  Eben  N. 
Houghton,  Clement  S. 
Houghton,  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Hovey,  Henry  S. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W. 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  B.  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jones,  D.  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Kellen,  William  V. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE  STUDY  OF    THE    HISTORY  OF   BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors,  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety for  its  general  purposes  ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his 
admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due, 
he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors 
shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of 
the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list 
of  candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

.The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and  ac- 
cepted in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  Piresident  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-offictis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committees  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  oti  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
on  Tuesday,  January  lo,  1899,  at  3  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  a  call 
mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild  took  the  chair  and  the  records  of 
the  last  annual  and  the  last  monthly  meetings  were  read  by 
the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

The  candidates  recommended  by  the  Directors  were  elected 
by  a  ballot  cast  by  the  Clerk, 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  pre- 
serve its  antiquities  is  certainly  a  most  laudable  object,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  what  position  the  history  of  Boston 
occupies  in  that  of  the  Nation.  The  student  of  the  past 
realizes  the  utility  of  this  Society  when  he  finds  how  much 
valuable  history  has  been  lost  for  lack  of  watchful  care 
by  proper  officials.  The  early  annals  of  our  city  are  fraught 
with  events  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution.  Many 
of  its  streets  and  avenues  are  noted  for  incidents  which 
took  place  in  them,  some  of  which  have  been  duly  recorded 


by  historians,  while  others  have  escaped  notice  or  have 
been  thoughtlessly  passed  over.  Each  succeeding  year,  of 
course,  renders  mere  traditional  recollections  of  such  events 
and  localities  more  imperfect,  and  one  important  duty  of  this 
Society  is  the  collation  and  presentation  of  them  in  a  correct 
and  proper  form  as  a  portion  of  our  local  history. 

The  student  of  the  past  is  frequently  puzzled  by  the  former 
names  of  streets  which  have  in  later  days  been  changed  or 
modernized,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  while  others 
within  the  past  fifty  years  have  passed  out  of  existence  owing 
to  the  widening  of  some  and  the  extension  of  others. 

STREET    NAMES. 

From  recent  investigations  we  find  that  Etna  Place  is  now 
Chapman  Place ;  Marion  Street  is  now  called  Winchester 
Street ;  Ann  Street,  formerly  well  known  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  many  of  our  Irish  fellow  citizens,  has  now  become 
North  Street  (it  was  originally  named  for  Queen  Anne  of 
England).  Broomfield's  Lane  has  been  widened  and  become 
Bromfield  Street ;  Central  Court,  where  Rufus  Choate  once 
dwelt,  is  now  entirely  built  over  by  the  store  of  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.  ;  Bromfield  Place,  out  of  Bromfield  Street,  has 
■disappeared  ;  Avon  Place,  round  into  which  Central  Court 
ran  after  leaving  Washington  Street,  is  now  Avon  Street. 
In  Avon  Place  dwelt  Henry  H.  Fuller,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  sixty  years  ago  ;  Nathaniel  Bradlee,  father  of  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Davis  Bradlee  and  Bradlee  the  architect  ;  Chas.  White, 
the  Washington  Street  druggist  who  sold  the  "  Matchless 
Sanative " ;  and  Capt.  Hales  Suter,  a  retired  ship  master. 
Central  Court,  if  in  existence,  would  cut  the  store  of  Jordan, 
Marsh  &  Co.  in  halves ;  Montgomery  Place  is  now  Bosworth 
Street. 

Theatre  Alley  was  a  narrow  alley,  with  a  plank  walk,  that 
ran  from  Milk  to  Franklin  Street,  and  will  be  remembered 
"by  many  old  Bostonians  as  the  place  where  Grace  Dunlap's 
jfamous  snuff  store  was  located,  at  the  rear  of  which  was  a 
neat,  little,  planked  back  yard  with  a  few  flower  pots  of 
geraniums,  and  one  or  two  tables  for  guests  who  stepped  in 
Jo  have  a  sip  of  the  dame's  strong  waters.     Near  the  end  of 


the  alley  was  Wm.  Fenno's  chop-house;  the  steaks  and  ale 
there  were  unrivalled,  and  it  was  a  resort  of  the  actors  of 
the  Federal-Street  Theatre  for  supper  after  the  performance  ; 
the  site  of  the  play-house  is  now  occupied  by  the  store  of  the 
Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co.  I  think  A.  W.  Fenno,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  old  National  Theatre  Stock  Company 
in  Pelby's  time,  was  a  son  of  William.  Atkinson  Street  ran 
from  Milk  Street  to  Broad  Street  (now  Atlantic  Avenue), 
and  is  now  Congress  Street. 

Belknap  Street,  which  formerly  extended  from  Mt.  Vernon 
to  Cambridge  Street,  is  now  Joy  Street.  When  the  name 
of  that  portion  between  Beacon  and  Mt.  Vernon  was  changed 
to  Joy,  the  colored  citizens,  who  occupied  the  remaining  por- 
tion extending  to  Cambridge  Street,  were  offended,  and  peti- 
tioned to  have  their  section  named  North  Beacon  Street ;  a 
compromise  was  effected  later  by  calling  the  whole  length 
Joy  Street.  The  streets  descending  from  Mt.  Vernon  to 
Cambridge  in  the  old  times  bore  the  title  of  "  Nigger  Hill." 
Distilhouse  Street  is  now  part  of  Indiana  Street,  running 
from  Washington  Street  to  Harrison  Avenue.  The  distil- 
leries disappeared  long  ago  from  Distilhouse  Square,  which 
is  now  called  Bowker  Street.  Foster  Place,  which  ran  out 
of  Tremont  Street  a  short  distance  below  the  Common,  is 
now  Van  Rensselaer  Place.  Simpson's  stable  was  at  its 
foot,  and  Dan  Simpson,  the  old  drummer,  and  Cy  Smith,  the 
fifer,  used  frequently  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  old  bench  in  a 
sunny  corner  near  by.  Opposite  Foster  Place  was  a  long 
open  yard  that  led  to  "Old  Richards'  house"  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member his  first  name,  but  he  was  a  collector  of  rents  there- 
abouts and  a  terror  to  bad  boys,  as  was  Constable  Clough, 
who  lived  near  by.  Jonathan  Patten's  grocery  store  was  on 
the  corner  of  Eliot  and  Tremont  Streets,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  clerk,  one  Champney ;  the  old  Diorama  Hall 
where  was  exhibited  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  and  Belshazzar's  Feast,  both  magnificent  panoramas, 
was  on  Tremont  Street,  between  the  Common  and  Van 
Rensselaer  Place.  Captain  John  Hazen,  a  retired  shipmaster, 
Stephen  A.  Dix,  wholesale  drug  dealer,  and  John  B.  Callen- 
der,  grocer,  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


REMOVING    AN    OLD    LANDMARK. 

I  well  remember  the  old  Matthew  Byles  mansion,  which 
stood  near  where  Common  Street  now  enters  Tremont. 

When  the  new  Tremont  Road,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
to  be  opened,  I  was  permitted  to  go  in  charge  of  an  older 
boy  to  see  the  fence  of  the  Byles  estate,  which  then  barred 
entrance  in  that  direction,  taken  down.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  boys  present,  whose  services  were  enlisted  to  pull 
out  of  the  way  the  branches  of  trees  that  were  being  cut 
down.  When  the  workmen  pulled  down  the  old  fence  there 
lay  exposed  to  view  the  fine  old  garden  with  greensward, 
paths  and  currant  bushes,  —  the  estate  running  down  to 
what  is  now  Warrenton  Street,  —  and  it  seemed  like  sacri- 
lege to  disturb  it,  but  it  had  to  succumb  to  the  march  of 
progress,  and  to-day  streets,  brick  stores  and  dwellings  cover 
the  spot.  Harrison  Avenue  was  formerly  known  as  Front 
Street,  one  side  of  it  fronting  the  water,  and  a  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  the  bowsprits  of  Maine  coasting  vessels 
projected  across  one  side  of  the  street  as  they  unloaded  their 
cargoes  of  lumber  at  the  wharves. 

Morton  Place,  from  Milk  towards  Franklin  Street,  has  been 
taken  into  Arch  Street,  so  named  from  an  arch  that  spanned 
its  entrance  into  Franklin  Street.  Over  the  archway  were 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Library  Society.  Franklin  Street, 
originally  Franklin  Place,  was  a  fashionable  locality,  and  had 
an  inclosure  of  trees  and  greensward  in  its  centre,  where 
was  also  a  wooden  monument  to  Franklin.  Wilson's  Lane 
ran  from  State  Street,  opposite  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
State  House,  to  Dock  Square  ;  it  is  now  Devonshire  Street. 

TOWN    CRIER. 

The  town  crier,  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  character.  He 
"  cried "  children  that  were  lost,  auction  sales  by  old  John 
Tyler,  who,  by-the-bye,  used  to  conduct  his  sales  on  the 
wharves  sitting  in  his  chaise,  which  was  drawn  by  an  old 
white  horse  who  stood  patiently  amid  the  noise  and  bustle 
around  him.  The  horse  was  used  as  a  sort  of  desk  by  the 
buyers,  who    rested    their   catalogues  on   his  sides  as   they 


pencilled  down  the  prices  paid  for  different  lots,  till  it  got 
to  be  a  saying  that  "  Old  Whitey  had  the  multiplication  table 
on  his  back."  Tyler  was  succeeded  by  the  glib-tongued, 
genial  Horatio  Harris,  well  remembered  by  older  business 
men  of  to-day.  Graphic  Court  was  on  Washington  Street 
near  where  an  archway  ran  under  the  old  Marlboro'  Hotel, 
which  was  located  nearly  opposite  where  Macullar,  Parker 
Co.'s  store  now  stands,  and  was  so  called  from  the  litho- 
graphic work-shops  in  it.  Rowe  Street,  which  ran  from 
Bedford  to  Essex  Street,  is  now  called  Chauncy  Street. 
It  was  formerly  called  Bedford  Place  from  Bedford  Street 
to  a  brick  wall  built  across  the  street  half-way  between 
Bedford  and  Summer  Streets,  so  that  no  teams,  but  only 
foot  passengers,  could  pass  through  ;  beyond  the  wall,  on 
the  Summer  Street  side,  it  took  the  name  of  Chauncy 
Place. 

Avery  Place  opened  out  of  Avery  Street  and  is  now 
covered  by  Clark's  Hotel  and  the  rear  part  of  the  Adams 
House.  Just  above,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  Haymarket 
Place,  now  entirely  covered  with  buildings.  The  Adams 
House  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  the  old  Lamb  Tavern, 
a  long  wooden  structure  fronting  on  Washington  Street  with 
a  paved  yard  at  the  side  leading  up  to  the  stable.  Opposite 
was  Chickering's  pianoforte  factory,  and  in  the  large  show 
room  of  pianos  the  customer  might  perhaps  be  served  by  the 
elder  Chickering,  who  did  not  scorn  to  be  seen  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  green  baize  apron  when  summoned  from  the  work  rooms. 
Sea  Street  ran  from  Summer  Street  to  South  Boston  bridge ; 
it  is  now  called  Federal  Street.  Part  of  what  was  Sea  Street 
is  now  Atlantic  Avenue.  Suffolk  Place  ran  from  Bedford 
Street,  turned  at  an  angle  where  was  placed  an  iron  gate, 
and  came  out  on  Washington  Street  near  where  is  the  main 
entrance  to  R.  H.  White  &  Co.'s  store.  James  T.  Fields, 
the  poet  and  author,  resided  in  a  fashionable  boarding  house 
kept  in  Suffolk  Place.  Newbury  Place,  on  the  same  side  of 
Washington  Street,  just  north  of  Essex  Street,  was  adorned 
with  a  fine  elm  tree.  The  tree  and  the  place  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  after  years  the  Globe  Theatre  covered  the 
site. 
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OLD    FIRMS. 

In  1837,  Call  &  Tuttle,  fashionable  tailors,  were  located  on 
Washington  Street,  and  on  one  occasion  an  individual  who 
wished  to  be  witty  entered  their  store  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  see 
you  put  out  a  sign  of  Call  &  Tuttle.  I've  called  and  now 
what  is  Tuttling.?"  "Tuttling,"  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  stepping 
forward,  "  is  ordering  a  new  dress  suit  of  clothes  of  the  latest 
style."  This  firm,  John  Earle  &  Co.,  and  Huntington,  were 
the  fashionable  tailors.  Milk  and  Kilby  Streets  were  the 
home  of  the  dry  goods  trade  of  those  days,  and  many  an  old 
Boston  boy  will  recall  E.  Baker  &  Co.,  Smith,  Sumner  &  Co., 
J.  W.  Blodgett  &  Co.,  Jenness,  Gage  &  Co.,  Stoddard  & 
Lovering,  J.  M.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Francis  Skinner  &  Co.,  Mack- 
intyre,  Lawrie  &  Co.,  Wyman  &  Arklay  ;  while  on  Washing- 
ton Street  we  had  Geo.  Hill  &  Co.,  G,  W.  Warren  &  Co., 
and  Manasseh  Knight  and  others,  not  to  mention  Sam,  A. 
Walker's  auction  rooms  on  Kilby  Street.  I  have  referred  to 
the  names  of  streets  and  the  old  time  dealers  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Boston,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  interesting  at 
the  present  time  ;    in  those  days,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 

rhyme  : 

"  The  stages  ran  from  Elm  Street  then 
To  all  the  country  round. 
Doolittle's  City  Tavern  was, 
They  said,  the  best  in  town." 

If  one  desired  to  take  passage  from  Boston  to  Providence 
he  left  his  order  and  address  at  the  Providence  stage  office. 
No.  9  Elm  Street,  and  the  next  day  the  stage  called  for  him  ; 
if  you  were  the  first  passenger  called  for,  the  chances  were 
that  you  would  be  driven  all  about  the  city  to  pick  up  the 
other  ten  or  eleven.  The  time  of  starting  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  stage  arrived  about  noon  at  a  point  half- 
way between  the  two  cities,  where  dinner  was  served  at  a 
hotel  at  fifty  cents  a  head,  after  which  you  continued  your 
journey,  rattling  into  Providence  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon in  time  for  those  who  wished  to  take  the  night  boats  on 
Long  Island  Sound  for  New  York,  to  do  so. 

I  have  referred  to  these  streets  of  old  Boston  as  a  part  of 
its  past  history  ;  but  what  a  new  city  of  wide  streets,  covered 
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with  palatial  dwellings  and  hotels,  has  arisen  within  the  past 
fifty  years  on  what  is  known  as  the  Back  Bay.  In  the  past 
it  was  literally  the  Back  Bay,  for  after  leaving  Charles  Street 
the  pedestrian  walked  on  the  side  of  a  foot  bridge  extending 
over  the  water,  across  'the  Mill-dam,'  out  into  what  was  then 
the  country.  I  recollect  going  with  other  boys  down  to  a 
ridge  of  mud  extending  from  Beacon  to  Boylston  Street,  to 
"  go  in  swimming "  from  off  the  further  side  of  the  bank. 
That  mud  bank  is  now  Arlington  Street,  and  the  Mill-dam 
became  "  Western  Avenue,"  and  later.  Beacon  Street. 

boston's  antiquities. 

To  advocate  the  preservation  of  Boston's  antiquities  is 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  this  Society  was  formed,  and 
it  has  been  faithful  to  its  work,  I  think,  in  that  direction.  I 
am  gratified  to  state  that  no  attack  has  been  made  the  past 
year  on  Boston  Common,  one  of  Boston's  most  cherished 
antiquities,  which  seems  every  now  and  then  to  provoke 
some  utilitarians  into  the  idea  that  it  is  waste  land  in  the 
city's  centre,  which  should  be  made  use  of  for  commercial 
purposes. 

The  value  of  our  Society  becomes  more  apparent  as  time 
rolls  on.  The  collection  of  mementos  at  our  rooms,  and  our 
library  of  books  and  maps  relating  to  Boston's  history,  open 
to  free  public  inspection,  are  frequently  consulted  and  often 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  historian.  Our  numerous  early 
maps  exhibit  the  city  as  it  was  and  its  enlargement  from 
year  to  year,  while  our  collection  of  Boston  Directories  run- 
ning back  to  1789  is  a  business  record  of  great  value. 

We  continue  from  time  to  time  to  receive  gifts  which  are 
valuable  and  important  additions  to  our  collections.  The 
most  important  which  has  come  to  us  the  past  year  has  been 
the  legacy  of  books,  portraits  and  autographs  given  to  the 
Bostonian  Society  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colburn, 
the  well-known  antiquarian  and  numismatist.  Mr.  Colburn, 
who  until  his  death  was  an  active  member  of  several  anti- 
quarian and  numismatic  societies,  had  from  his  early  life 
unusual  opportunities  for  making  collections,  beginning  at  a 
time  when   collectors   were  few,  and  coins,  autographs  and 
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portraits  were  cheap.  He  was  a  man  of  careful  habits,  and 
gradually  brought  together  a  mass  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
antiquarian  curiosities,  most  of  which  his  widow  directed  in 
writing  to  be  given,  after  her  death,  to  the  Bostonian  Society, 
of  which  her  husband  had  been  a  member. 

The  books  include  a  full  set  of  the  Register  of  the  His- 
toric Genealogical  Society,  with  many  bound  and  unbound 
duplicate  volumes  ;  the  publications  of  the  Prince  Society, 
also  in  duplicate  ;  valuable  town  histories,  the  journals  of 
numismatic  societies,  and  standard  historical  works,  many  of 
them  annotated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Colburn. 

PORTRAITS    AND    AUTOGRAPHS. 

More  noteworthy,  however,  is  the  collection  of  portraits 
and  autographs  of  distinguished  people  from  1630  to  the 
present  day.  The  titles  of  the  portfolios  in  which  they  are 
contained  will  give  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  this  part  of 
the  legacy.  The  governors  and  councils  under  the  first  and 
second  charters  are  represented  by  documents  and  commis- 
sions. One  portfolio  is  filled  with  autographs  of  the  judges 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  trials  of  the  Salem 
witches.  Stirring  times  in  our  colonial  history  are  illus- 
trated by  autograph  letters  of  Governor  Shirley  and  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  relating  to  the  Louisburg  expedition.  Of 
a  later  date,  another  portfolio  is  devoted  to  the  Boston  Tea 
Party ;  the  autographs  which  this  contains  were  printed  in 
fac-simile  in  the  book  called  "Tea  Leaves."  "The  Patriots 
of  1775-80"  introduce  to  us  the  Revolutionary  leaders  of 
Massachusetts,  while  the  Congresses  from  1778  to  1787 
bring  together  many  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  other  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  La- 
fayette fills  a  portfolio  with  engravings  of  events  in  his  early 
life,  such  as  his  audience  with  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, and  scenes  of  his  career  in  America,  with  portraits  from 
his  youth  to  his  venerable  old  age,  and  long  letters  from 
Paris,  La  Grange  and  Magdeburg,  the  place  of  his  imprison- 
ment during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Then  follow  portfolios  containing  portraits  and  autographs 
of  the  successive  Presidents  and  their  cabinets  from  Wash- 
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ington  to  Grant,  with  printed  biographical  notices,  many  of 
them  written  by  Mr.  Colburn  himself.  It  follows  that  there 
is  hardly  a  man  distinguished  in  public  life,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Rebellion,  who  is  not  represented  by  not  only  one 
but  several  portraits,  most  of  them  steel  engravings,  many  in 
duplicate,  with  holograph  letters  or  signed  documents,  form- 
ing, one  might  say,  an  illustrated  national  biography  of  nearly 
five  thousand  pieces.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  Revolution 
are  also  well  represented,  and  other  portfolios  are  entitled  : 
foreign  ministers,  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  bishops  and 
clergy,  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  artists,  printers,  and 
"celebrities."  This  unique  collection  is  now  mounted  and 
bound  in  volumes,  which  will  preserve  the  original  classifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Colburn.  They  are  carefully  catalogued,  and 
nothing  is  omitted  to  show  the  appreciation  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  for  the  most  important  literary  donation  which  it  has 
ever  received. 

PUBLIC    INTEREST. 

As  custodian  of  this  ancient  building,  the  Old  State 
House,  the  Society  has  endeavored  to  be  most  faithful  to 
its  trust.  The  number  of  visitors  that  come  to  it  from  all 
quarters  yearly  shows  the  interest  felt  in  this  historic  monu- 
ment of  the  past.  There  is  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
city  government  to  assist  the  Society  in  keeping  it  intact, 
and  I  appeal  to  all  to  endeavor  to  support  the  organization  by 
becoming  members  of  the  Society  and  attending  its  regular 
meetings.  These  meetings  afford  opportunities  for  the  read- 
ing of  interesting  historical  papers  which  might  otherwise 
never  have  seen  the  light,  and  of  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  Boston's  history. 

Our  list  of  members  the  past  year  has  not  increased  to  the 
extent  that  I  could  have  wished  to  see  it,  but  our  financial 
condition  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  Directors' 
Report,  soon  to  be  presented,  will  give  you  the  particulars. 

Looking  back  at  the  good  that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Society,  may  we  not  be  incited  to  renewed 
efforts  to  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  the 
preservation  of  its  antiquities. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua   P.  Bodfish,  in   behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.    Chairman,    Ladies    and   Gentlemen,    Members    of  the 
Bostonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  1898  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members        .         ...         .         .         .         389 

Annual  Members 481 


Total 870 

The  total  number  of  Life  Members  is  the  largest,  and  of 
Annual  Members  the  smallest,  since  the  Directors  began  to 
note  them  in  their  Annual  Reports. 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Additions,  34;  dropped  from  the  rolls,  11;  resigned, 
II  ;  died,  27;  showing  a  loss  of  15  in  the  total  membership 
during  the  year. 

The  Directors  hope,  now  that  the  alarms  of  war  are  over, 
which  tend  to  distract  the  mind  from  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  learning  and  antiquarian  research,  to  see  the  number  of 
members  increase,  and  that  the  new  year  will  be  one  of 
greater  activity  and  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Society. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1898,  who 
registered  their  names,  was  14,380. 

From  Boston      ......         3069 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States         .       10,398 
"      Foreign  Countries    .  .  .         .  613 


Total 14,380 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-sixth  of  the 
visitors    register  their  names  ;  therefore  90,000  would  be  a 
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conservative  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  visitors.  We 
notice  that  the  number  of  visitors  from  foreign  countries  is 
less  than  last  year,  while  the  number  of  visitors  from  Boston 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  greater,  showing  the 
effect  of  the  war  in  interrupting  foreign  travel,  while  it  in- 
creases the  interest  of  our  own  people  in  the  objects  gathered 
here  in  this  historic  building  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Boston. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
in  1898  :  — 

February  8  :  "Glimpses  of  By-gone  Days  on  State  Street," 
by  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

March  8:  "Negro  Slavery  in  New  England,"  by  Abram 
English  Brown. 

April  12:  "The  Evolution  of  Local  Self-Government  in 
Boston,"  by  Carl  W.  Ernst. 

May  10  :  "  Unfinished  Monuments  in  Boston,"  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

October  11  :  "The  Function  of  our  Library,  with  a  Notice 
of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colburn,"  by  William  T.  R.  Marvin. 

November  8  :  "  The  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim,"  by  Edwin 
S.  Crandon. 

December  13  :  "The  Defence  of  Boston  in  the  War  of 
1812-14,"  by  Walter  Kendall  Watkins. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  been  very 
good,  showing  that  the  story  of  Boston's  achievements  in  the 
past  has  still  a  living  interest  for  the  present  generation. 
The  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and  the  preservation  of 
its  antiquities  becomes  more  important  year  by  year.  The 
transformation  of  "  old  Boston "  into  a  great  cosmopolitan 
city  is  going  on  with  rapid  strides.  The  old  Boston  mer- 
chants, the  old  Boston  families,  the  old  historic  landmarks 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  ;  new  names  and  new  faces 
appear  everywhere,   and   even   to  conceive  of  Boston    as   it 
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was  requires  study  and  close  attention.  The  work  of  our 
Society  in  its  chosen  field  becomes  therefore  more  and  more 
important.  We  are  thankful  to  note  that  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  citizens  of  old  Boston  has  proved  like  the 
leaven,  which  infuses  its  own  character  into  the  greater  mass 
around  it,  as  was  evidenced  during  the  past  year.  When 
the  call  to  arms  came,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  our  flag,  no 
city,  no  State  was  so  well  prepared  or  sent  with  such  alacrity 
its  quota  —  yea,  more  than  its  quota  —  of  well-equipped  regi- 
ments in  response  to  the  call  of  the  head  of  the  Nation. 

NECROLOGY    FOR    1 898. 

Charles  Cutts  Gookin  Thornton,  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  May 
II,  1830,  died  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  January  14. 

Frederic    Lord    Richardson,  born    in    Bath,    Me.,  Nov.   7, 

1 82 1,  died  in  Boston,  January  29. 

Matthew  Bolles,  born  in  Ashfield,  Conn.,  June  11,   1807, 
died  in  Boston,  March  2. 

George  Wiggin  Benson,  born  in   Salem,   Sept.    26,    1835, 
died  in  Salem,  March  5. 

Clement  Kelsey  Fay,  born  in  Brookline,    Nov.    17,    1845, 
died  in  Brookline,  March  15. 

Almon  Augustus  Strout,  born  in  Limington,  Me.,  May  8, 
1835,  died  in  Boston,  April  19. 

Philip  Howes  Sears,  born  in  East  Dennis,  Dec.  30,  18 19, 
died  in  Boston,  May  i. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Lowell  Putnam,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  3,  18 10, 
died  in  Boston,  June  i. 

Jonathan  Abbott   Lane,  born   in   Bedford,  May  15,    1822, 
died  in  Boston,  June  5. 

Augustus  Whittemore,  born  in  Weymouth,  Feb.  12,  1821, 
died  in  Brookline,  June  12. 

John  Robinson  Alley,  born  in   Dublin,  Ireland,   Feb.    11, 

1822,  died  in  Brookline,  June  21. 
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(Mrs.)  Harriet  Cordelia  Hawley,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  17, 
1817,  died  in  Boston,  June  23. 

Charles  Savage   Homer,  born  in  Boston,  March  9,   1809, 
died  in  Front's  Neck,  Me.,  August  22. 

Walter  Lloyd  Jeffries,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1854,  died 
in  Boston,  August  30. 

Frederic  Walker  Lincoln,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  27,  18 17, 
died  in  Boston,  September  13. 

Samuel   Eliot,   born    in    Boston,   Dec.   22,    1821,    died    in 
Beverly  Farms,  September  14. 

(Mrs.)   Sarah   Crocker  Guild,   born  in   Taunton,    Oct.   29, 
1 83 1,  died  in  So.  Poland,  Me.,  September  15. 

John  Dolbeare  Waters  Joy,  born  in  Boston,  April  6,  1828, 
died  in  Boston,  October  4. 

George  Shattuck  Cushing,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1830, 
died  in  Milton,  October  26. 

Henry  Clay  Hemmenway,  born  in  Boston,   June  6,    1830, 
died  in  Boston,  November  17. 

George  Monroe  Endicott,  born  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June 
20,  1845,  died  in  Canton,  December  4. 

John  Newton  Denison,  born  in  Jericho,  Vt.,  June  22,  181 1, 
died  in  Boston,  December  5. 

John  Lowell  Gardner,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1837,  died 
in  Boston,  December  10. 

Henry  Augustus  Rice,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  13,  1816,  died 
in  Boston,  December  15. 

Luni  Albertus  Dean,  born  in  Franklin,  April  9,  1855,  died 
in  Boston,  December  16. 

Jeremiah  Chapman   Kittredge,  born   in   Boston,   Dec.    13, 
1847,  died  in  Brookline,  December  19. 

Edwin  Shepard  Barrett,  born  in  Concord,  Oct.  31,   1833, 
died  in  Concord,  December  21. 


Of  these,  Messrs.  Alley,  Barrett,  Benson,  Dean,  Eliot, 
Gardner  and  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Guild  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  were 
Life  Members. 

Death  has  taken  from  us  many  of  our  most  esteemed  and 
honored  members,  and  we  mourn  their  loss.  Many  were 
known  in  business  life  as  upright  and  sagacious  Boston 
merchants,  whose  lives  and  property  were  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Commonwealth.  They  stood  by  our  great  war 
Governor,  and  strengthened  his  hands  in  the  days  of  civil 
strife,  and  were  as  ready  to  sustain  our  present  efficient 
Governor,  in  his  zealous  efforts  during  the  past  year,  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  our  beloved  City  and  State.  Their 
exemplary  lives  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  follow  them. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  citizens  who  were 
apprehensive  that  the  good  old  frigate  "  Constitution  "  might 
not  be  left  where  she  now  so  appropriately  rests  in  Boston 
Harbor.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  later  news  from  Wash- 
ington indicates  that  the  Navy  Department  is  not  disposed  to 
take  from  us  this  grand  old  ship,  but  proposes  to  repair  and 
refit  her  as  a  training  ship,  and  leave  her  where  she  was 
built  and  launched,  as  a  memento  of  naval  valor  and  naval 
victories  in  the  past. 

In  August  last  I  visited  Portsmouth,  England,  the  chief 
naval  station  of  that  great  empire  ;  and  there,  at  the  dock- 
yard, they  show  you  with  pride  the  old  "Victory,"  Nelson's 
flagship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  anchor  of  the  "  Vic- 
tory" has  been  preserved,  and  rests,  suitably  inscribed,  on 
the  beautiful  esplanade  which  skirts  the  harbor.  On  the 
deck  of  the  ship  they  have  marked  the  spot  where  Nelson 
fell,  victorious,  as  the  great  battle  closed.  These  mementos 
of  the  battle  are  an  inspiring  object-lesson  in  valor  and 
patriotism.  We  therefore  trust  that  Congress  will  make  a 
suitable  appropriation,  that  the  frigate  "  Constitution  "  may 
be  preserved  and  left  in  its  natural  resting  place  in  Boston 
Harbor,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  future  generations  the 
noble  deeds  of  Preble  and  Decatur,  Stewart  and  Hull. 

For  the  Directors, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROOMS. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  has  already  given  you  the 
approximate  number  of  visitors  to  these  rooms  during  the 
year  1898.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
them  visited  the  Old  State  House  from  motives  of  curiosity 
or  patriotic  feeling,  and  how  many  were  drawn  hither  in  search 
of  information  concerning  Boston's  history  or  the  part  their 
own  ancestors  played  during  this  long  period.  If  simple 
curiosity  led  them  to  the  Memorial  Halls,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  Society  should  burden  itself  with  the 
duties  of  a  custodian  of  a  historical  building.  We  believe 
that  the  Society,  however,  has  a  more  important  object.  It 
is  on  that  account  that  we  ask  the  support  of  our  citizens, 
many  of  whom  never  find  time  to  attend  our  meetings. 
Should  our  books  and  relics  unfortunately  be  destroyed, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  such  collection  could 
again  be  gathered  under  one  roof.  What,  for  instance, 
could  replace  the  Curtis  Collection  of  views  of  old  Boston 
streets  and  houses .''  Not  a  week  passes  that  they  are  not 
used  by  students  of  our  local  history.  An  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  monthly  magazine  was  profusely  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  the  homes  of  Webster,  Frothingham,  Bancroft,  Bow- 
ditch,  Choate  and  Everett,  all  drawn  from  our  collections. 

This  is  only  repeating  what  previous  reports  have  spoken 
of,  as  the  special  work  and  province  of  this  Society.  It 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  urge  our  claims  upon  the 
citizens  of  Boston  for  a  support  which  is  limited  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  modest  expenses  attending  the  care  of  the 
Memorial  Halls  by  the  Society  to  which  most  of  this  ancient 
edifice  is  intrusted.  Yet  the  truth  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  Society  is  more  and  more  compelled  to  draw  upon  the 
interest  of  its  permanent  fund  to  defray  its  current  expenses. 
The  Directors  from  time  to  time  urge  upon  the  lovers  of  old 
Boston  and  its  antiquities  to  rally  to  the  support  of  a  Society 
which  fills  so  important  a  place  among  our  literary  and  his- 
toric associations.  The  necessity  of  such  support  was  never 
more  pressing.  We  are  confident  that  our  appeal  will  not 
be  made  in  vain. 
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Many  interesting  relics  have  come  to  us  during  the  past 
year,  which  are  elsewhere  enumerated.  Among  them  was  a 
framed  sketch  of  the  first  town  house,  erected  by  Thomas 
Joy,  the  ancestor  of  the  donor,  Mr.  William  F.  Joy.  Accom- 
panying this  interesting  picture  was  a  brief  account  of  the 
house  and  of  Thomas  Joy,  as  follows  : 

Thomas  Joy,  colonist,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1610. 
The  family  name  had  been  frequently  spelled  Jay  and  Joye,  and  in 
England  Jaye,  Joie,  and  Jaie,  and  took  its  origin  from  the  town  of 
Jouy  in  Normandy.  He  came  to  New  England  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  and  there,  as  appears  from  the  "  Book  of 
Possessions "  and  the  records  of  early  conveyances,  became  the 
owner  of  much  property.  The  mansions  of  Gov.  Hutchinson  and 
Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland  and  the  home  of  Paul  Revere  were 
built  upon  his  land,  and  on  its  border  was  the  historic  North  Meet- 
ing House,  where  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  preached.  His 
possessions  also  included  many  acres  in  Hingham  and  Lynn,  be- 
sides extensive  tracts  purchased  from  Indians  in  Maine  and  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  by  occupation  a  builder,  and 
is  known  to  have  constructed  many  residences,  wharves,  bridges 
and  warehouses  in  Boston,  Charlestown  and  Muddy  River  (now 
Brookline). 

Up  to  1646  his  life  was  filled  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  that  year  his  spirit  of  independence  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  He  collected  subscrip- 
tions to  the  famous  "remonstrance  and  petition"  of  1646,  often  called 
"  Dr.  Child's  Memorial,"  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  Robert 
Child  in  its  support ;  and  with  such  men  as  Samuel  Maverick,  John 
Dand,  and  David  Yale,  protested  against  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  which,  since  1631,  had  restricted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  members  of  the  local  churches.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  adult  male  population  were  thus  excluded  from  any 
participation  in  public  affairs  ;  but  the  prayer  to  extend  to  them 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  all  the  burdens  of  which  they  were 
required  to  bear  equally  with  the  freemen,  was  rudely  denied  by 
the  authorities,  and  the  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  petition- 
ers to  place  the  claims  before  the  British  Parliament  was  met  with 
imprisonment  and  heavy  fines.  Subsequently,  on  account  of  con- 
tinued persecution  by  the  magistrates,  some  of  the  signers  of  this 
memorable  remonstrance  left  the  colony,  never  to  return,  Thomas 
Joy  took  up  his  abode  at  Hingham,  where  he  probably  joined  the 
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church  of  which   the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  was  minister,  and  estab- 
lished interests  which  continued  until  his  death. 

About  1656  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government  was  mate- 
rially changed,  and  public  opinion  so  liberalized  as  to  favor  senti- 
ments that  scarcely  ten  years  before  had  seemed  revolutionary.  In 
this  altered  condition  of  affairs  Joy  renewed  his  active  part  in  the 
business  and  social  life  of  the  capital,  and  became  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  most  important  public  work  yet  undertaken 
in  New  England, —  the  design  and  construction  of  the  town  house 
of  Boston.  This  building  was  made  possible  largely  through  the 
liberality  of  Capt.  Robert  Keayne,  a  public-spirited  citizen  who 
died  in  1656,  and  in  his  will  had  made  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  market  place  and  conduit,  "  with  some  convenient  roome 
or  too  for  the  courts  to  meete  in  both  in  Winter  &  Sumer,  and  so 
for  the  Townsmen  and  commissrs  of  the  Towne,  in  the  same  build- 
ing or  the  like,"  besides  a  "  convenient  roome  for  a  Library,  & 
gallery  or  some  other  handsome  roome  for  the  Elders  to  meete  in  ; 
also  a  roome  for  an  Armory  and  a  place  for  merchants."  The 
amount  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  was  more  than  doubled  by 
popular  subscription. 

On  August  I,  1657,  the  committee  awarded  the  contract  to 
Thomas  Joy  and  partner  for  a  "  very  substantiall  and  Comely 
building  sixty-one  foot  in  Length  and  thirty-six  foot  in  Breadth  from 
outside  to  outside,  set  upon  twenty-one  Fillers  of  full  ten  foot  high 
between  Pedestall  &  Capitall,  the  wholl  Building  to  Jetty  over  three 
foot  without  the  Fillers  everie  way,"  with  a  "  walke  upon  the  Top 
fourteen  or  15  foot  wide  with  two  turrets  &  turned  Balasters  and 
railes  round  about  the  walke,  according  to  A  modell  or  draught 
Presented  us  by  the  sd  Tho.  Joy."  The  building  was  completed 
in  1658  and  payment  made  two  years  later,  the  receipt  for  which 
is  now  held  by  the  Bostonian  Society.  Its  site  was  in  the  open 
space  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  State  Street.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  17 11,  and  on  its  site  was  erected  the  brick  building 
which,  as  the  Old  State  House,  is  still  one  of  the  most  venerated 
monuments  of  colonial  Boston. 

The  accompanying  drawing  of  this  first  Town  and  State  House 
is  a  copy  of  one  made  by  George  A.  Clough,  an  architect  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  production  is  based  upon  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
original  contract  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  is  the  first  attempt  at  restoration  that  has  ever 
been  made.  The  descriptions  are  also  set  forth  in  an  interesting 
manner  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the  "Old  State  House  Memorial.' 
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pages  26  to  31  and  129  to  133;  also  in  a  book  entitled  "Thomas 
Joy  and  his  Descendants,"  published  for  private  distribution  in 
1897.  In  his  "  Boston  Hymn,"  read  in  Music  Hall,  Boston, 
January  i,  1863,  Emerson  thus  celebrates  this  ancient  structure  : 

"  And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needed  faculty, 

In  church  and  state  and  school." 

The  armory  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  original  con- 
tract was  for  the  use  of  the  artillery  company,  organized  in  1638, 
and  still  existing  as  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. Thomas  Joy  was  a  member,  and  upon  its  roll  for  two  and 
a  half  centuries  are  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished 
names  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

Thomas  Joy  became  a  "  freeman "  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  1665,  one  year  after  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it  pos- 
sible for  non-freemen  who  were  not  church  members  to  become 
citizens,  providing  that  they  were  approved  by  the  religious  and 
secular  authorities.  Mr.  Joy  was  married,  in  1636,  to  Joan,  only 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gallop,  owner  of  Gallop's  Island  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  and  the  hero  of  the  famous  encounter  with  Indians 
off  Block  Island  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Pequod  war. 
They  had  ten  children,  whose  descendants  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States. 

'i'homas  Joy  died  October  21,  1678,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church-yard  at  Hingham,  on  the  hill  back  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, which  still  stands,  the  most  ancient  Protestant  church 
building  in  the  United  States. 

The  Society  was  fortunate  to  obtain  last  Autumn  from 
Miss  Cordelia  A.  Warren,  of  Newton,  a  framed  copy  of 
Stuart's  head  of  Washington,  painted  on  glass,  or  rather 
under  glass,  by  a  process  which  was  the  secret  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Asa  Coolidge  Warren,  a  brother  of  Miss  Warren,  writes 
to  the  Clerk  from  New  York,  January  13,  1899:  — 

"The  portrait  of  Washington,  on  glass,  now  in  the  Old 
State  House  in  Boston,  was  painted  early  in  the  century  by 
an  Italian,  who  was  a  painter  on  glass,  after  Stuart's  famous 
original  head  in  the  Athenaeum.  About  1827  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Moses  Mann,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  John  Dwight, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  John   S.  Dwight.     Mr.   Mann, 
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immediately  after  the  purchase,  presented  the  portrait  to  ray 
father,  Asa  Warren,  for  many  years  a  miniature  painter  in 
Boston.  The  picture  remained  in  my  father's  possession 
until  his  death,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  my  sister, 
Miss  Cordelia  A.  Warren." 

During  a  military  parade  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1815,  the  portrait  was  exhibited  at  night  in  a  win- 
dow of  Concert  Hall,  lighted  from  behind  to  give  the  effect 
of  an  illumination. 

In  her  gift  to  this  Society,  Miss  Warren  stipulates  that  the 
portrait  shall  remain  in  the  Old  State  House  "  as  long  as 
the  building  stands,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  the 
building,  I  want  it  to  go  to  the  new  State  House,  to  remain 
there  forever."  This  portrait  is  more  than  a  copy,  it  is  in 
itself  a  work  of  art,  as  fresh  and  delicate  in  its  tone  as  if 
executed  yesterday. 

The  hospitality  of  our  rooms  was  tendered  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  the 
Society  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  at  their  meetings  in  Boston,  and 
was  courteously  acknowledged. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Library  has  received  350  vol- 
umes and  972  pamphlets.  Of  these,  302  volumes  and  904 
pamphlets  were  included  in  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Colburn,  widow  of  our  former  member,  Mr.  Jer- 
emiah Colburn.  So  important  an  acquisition  to  our  Library 
needs  more  than  a  passing  mention.  Mr.  Colburn  was  one 
of  our  earliest  and  most  devoted  members,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Colburn's  bequest  was  due  to  his  interest  in 
the  Society,  shown  by  several  years'  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Rooms.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  numisma- 
tist, and  among  the  books  given  to  us  are  several  handsomely 
bound  volumes  of  'Ca^  Journal  of  Numismatics.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
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Society ;  and  we  have  received  a  set  of  the  Register  of  that 
Society  from  Vol.  I  to  Vol.  XXXII  inclusive,  enabling  us  to 
possess  a  complete  set  of  that  invaluable  repository.  His 
services  to  the  Prince  Society  are  well  known,  and  we  find 
several  bound  and  unbound  volumes  of  that  Society's  pub- 
lications in  Mrs.  Colburn's  legacy.  Valuable  town  histories 
and  extra-illustrated  historical  works  complete  this  most  im- 
portant literary  bequest  which  the  Society  has  ever  received. 
More  interesting  to  many,  however,  will  be  the  large  collec- 
tion of  portraits  and  autographs  contained  in  more  than 
forty  portfolios,  arranged  and  labelled  by  Mr.  Colburn. 

Your  committee  took  early  action  on  so  important  and 
valuable  a  gift,  as  a  result  of  which,  twelve  volumes  have  been 
already  filled  with  these  portraits  and  autographs,  skilfully 
arranged  according  to  subjects.  A  catalogue  has  been  made 
on  cards,  as  far  as  the  Revolution,  and  is  in  the  printer's 
hands.  It  is  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  continue  to 
mount  and  bind  the  entire  collection,  with  but  few  unimpor- 
tant exceptions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  October  i  ith  of  last  year, 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  R.  Marvin,  an  old  friend  and  associate  of  Mr. 
Colburn,  read  before  the  Society  a  paper  on  the  "  Function 
of  our  Library,  with  a  notice  of  Mr.  Colburn,"  from  which 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  :  — 

The  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Colburn  was  a  native  Bostonian,  having 
been  born  in  this  city  on  the  12th  of  January,  18 15,  and  here  he 
died,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1891,  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
the  completion  of  his  seventy-seventh  year.  His  grandfather, 
Nathan  Colburn,  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revoludon.  His  father 
was  Calvin  Colburn,  who  was  born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  and 
married  at  Groton,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1800,  Miss  Caroline  Sibyl 
Lakin,  a  maiden  of  that  town,  then  not  quite  twenty,  if  the  dates 
which  have  been  given  me  are  correct,  —  though  a  different  date 
has  been  printed.  Of  his  family  I  have  been  able  to  learn  but 
little,  except  that  he  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Woolley,  who  lived  in 
Groton,  and  at  least  two  sons,  of  whom  our  friend  was  the  elder. 
Not  long  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Calvin  Colburn  came  to  Boston, 
and  resided  at  the  North  end.  At  the  early  age  of  five,  "  Jere,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  intimate  friends  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  was  sent  to  the  Primary  School. 
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The  Boston  Primary  School  was  an  institution  sui  generis.  It 
was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  earlier  methods,  and  in  establish- 
ing schools  of  this  grade  in  1818,  our  city  was  a  leader.  Most  of 
them  met  in  rooms  leased  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Town  was  not 
disposed  to  build  houses  for  their  accommodation,  and  sixty  dollars  a 
quarter  for  salaries  and  rent,  fuel  and  furniture,  was  considered  an 
ample  allowance.  They  had  been  in  operation  but  two  years  when 
young  Colburn  began  to  attend  one  of  them,  to  learn  his  letters  at 
his  teacher's  knee,  —  for  desks  like  those  now  used  in  schools  of 
that  grade  were  unknown  ;  to  read  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  spell  from  Fowle's  Rational  Guide ;  to  struggle  for  triumphant 
head-marks,  or  weep  for  disgraceful  foot-marks,  as  fortune  favored 
or  frowned.  From  this  he  was  in  due  time  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Grammar  School,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  Mayhew  and 
the  Bowdoin  Schools.  But  with  these,  his  boyhood's  opportunities 
for  acquiring  an  education  ended. 

About  ten  years  from  the  time  he  entered  the  Primary  School  he 
became  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Seth  J.  Thomas,  who  kept  a  hat  store  on 
Cornhill,  as  that  portion  of  Washington  Street  running  south  from 
the  present  Cornhill  was  then  called.  The  location,  which  was  a 
few  doors  north  of  State  Street,  was  considered  an  excellent  one 
for  the  business,  for  it  was  near  some  of  the  largest  taverns  of  the 
town,  where  the  stages  landed  their  passengers  at  evening,  or  took 
their  departure  for  their  various  routes  of  travel  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, —  often  before  day  had  dawned.  The  hours  were  long,  for  the 
shop  was  opened  before  breakfast,  to  serve  departing  customers, 
and  early  closing  was  unheard  of ;  the  evening  lamps  burned  late 
before  the  tired  boy  was  allowed  to  "  put  up  the  shutters,"  and 
depart,  but  the  clerk  was  faithful  and  prospered ;  he  won  the  favor 
of  his  employer  and  his  esteem  as  well,  and  in  1840,  when  only 
twenty-five,  he  took  his  master's  shop,  and  carried  on  the  business 
with  success  until  1852. 

Mr.  Thomas,  his  old  employer,  thus  wrote  of  his  former  clerk  :  — 
"The  biography  of  Jeremiah  Colburn  may  be  written  in  a  few 
words,  yet  much  good  may  be  said  of  him.  I  knew  him  from  his 
boyhood  to  his  death.  He  had  no  place  with  the  conspicuous,  .  .  . 
but  he  early  sought  wisdom,  and  found  it  right  here  at  home.  He 
was  honest  in  the  bone.  In  act  and  speech  he  was  sincere.  His 
nature  was  kindly.  He  loved  his  friends,  and  he  had  not  an  enemy 
on  the  earth.  With  his  other  getting  he  got  understanding.  His 
insight  was  clear.  He  saw  virtue  in  riches  honestly  acquired,  and 
he  got  rich  honestly.     He  cared  for  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
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younger  and  dependent  brother,  and  they  called  him  blessed 

He  was  fond  of  art,  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  good  books.  He 
was  acquainted  with  ancient  coins.  He  loved  whatever  was  lov- 
able, and  the  most  lovable  he  loved  most." 

And  this  tribute  to  his  memory  from  one  who  knew  him  all  his 
life  long,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  after  an  acquaintance  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  is  as  just  as  it  is  appreciative. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Colburn  was  what  has  been  called  an  old- 
fashioned  Democrat.  In  his  party  affiliation  he  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  employer,  who  numbered  among 
his  friends  many  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  State ;  these  often 
dropped  in  upon  Mr.  Thomas,  to  discuss  party  measures,  in  the 
exciting  days  of  President  Jackson's  contest  with  the  friends  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  But  while  decided  in  his  views,  and  firm  in 
his  allegiance,  there  was  nothing  of  the  partisan  about  Mr.  Colburn, 
and  he  numbered  many  warm  personal  friends  among  his  political 
opponents.  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean,  another  of  his  early  friends,  in 
writing  of  him,  says,  **  He  studied  the  politics  of  the  country.  State 
and  town,  and  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdotes  of  politicians  prominent 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  listen  to  his  reminis- 
cences." 

When  Franklin  Pierce  became  President,  he  appointed  Mr.  Col- 
burn Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  He  entered  upon  that  office 
in  March,  1852,  and  held  it  for  eight  years,  his  commission  having 
been  renewed  by  President  Buchanan.  When  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power  he  was  retired,  but  he  left  the  position  with 
the  respect  of  all  who  had  been  associated  with  him.*     One  who 


•  A  petition  for  the  retention  of  Mr.  Colburn  in  the  Custom  House  bears  the 
names  of  the  following  importing  houses  in  Boston,  which,  after  nearly  forty 
years,  may  have  an  historic  interest. 


C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co. 
Wilkinson,  Stetson  &  Co. 
J.  M.  Beebe  &  Co. 
Chas.  Stoddard  &  J.  S.  Lovering. 
Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co. 
Burr  Brothers  &  Co. 
Converse,  Harding  &  Co. 
Allen,  Lane  &  Washburn. 
Gardner,  Pratt  &  Mackintire. 
Mackintire,  Lawrie  &  Co. 
Wyman  &  Arklay. 
Cragin,  Page  &  Co. 
Tenney,  Ballister  &  Co. 
Patterson,  Elager  &  Co. 
Kendall,  Richardson  &  Co. 

tB.  Case  &  Co. 
.  P.  Ives  &  Co. 
Tilton,  Gregory  &  Richardson. 


White,  Brown  &  Davis. 

Milton,  Cushman  &  Co. 

Edwards,  Nichols  &  Richards. 

Chandler  &  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Warren  &  Co. 

Benj.  Jacobs. 

Woodman,  Horswell  &  Co. 

S.  H.  Pearce  &  Co. 

Geo.  TurnbuU  &  Co. 

Parker  Fowle  &  Sons. 

Ballard  &  Prince. 

Quincy  Tufts. 

M.  M.  Peyser  &  Co. 

Saml.  Emmes  &  Co. 

F.  A.  Hawley  &  Co. 

March  Brothers,  Pierce  &  Co. 

Lane,  Lamson  &  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Horton  &  Co. 
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knew  him  well  says :  —  "As  an  Appraiser  he  was  attentive,  intelli- 
gent, impartial  and  just,  and  always  a  gentleman."  So  far  as  I 
know,  he  held  no  other  public  office ;  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  did  not  again  engage  in  business,  but  devoted 
his  time  to  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  the  care  of  his 
property. 

Mr.  Colburn  married  April  30,  1846,  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Blackman, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Blackman  of  Dorchester.  Mr. 
Blackman  died  early,  and  his  widow  married  the  late  Edward  A. 
Raymond  of  Brookline,  whom  she  survived,  dying  only  a  few 
months  before  Mr.  Colburn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colburn  had  but  one 
child,  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  long  and  serious  illness  of 
his  wife  which  followed  the  death  of  his  son,  was  a  sad  experience 
in  Mr.  Colburn's  life,  for  he  was  a  devoted  husband. 

As  a  boy  he  began  to  collect  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  he  delighted  in  the  acquisition  of  rare  and  choice 
pieces,  and  in  their  study.  And  long  before  he  disposed  of  it  in 
1863,  it  was  widely  known  among  numismatists  for  its  value  in 
several  departments,  especially  for  its  medals  relating  to  America, 
its  examples  of  our  early  Colonial  coinage,  and  the  first  issues  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint.  Of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  he  also  had  a  goodly 
number,  —  many  of  them  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  leading  events  which  his  pieces  commemorated, 
but  the  opportunities  for  a  thorough  study  of  ancient  coins  which 
were  then  open  to  American  numismatists  were  few ;  such  as  they 
were, — and  compared  with  the  treasures  in  the  great  Continental 
Cabinets  and  Museums  they  were  meagre  indeed,  —  he  faithfully 
used  them  ;  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  during  tKe  last 
two  decades  in  this,  the  most  fascinating  branch  of  his  favorite 
science,  through  the  labors  of  classical  scholars  and  numismatists 
like  Dr.  Barclay  V.  Head,  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane 
Poole,  and  their  associates  of  the  British  Museum,  he  watched  with 
lively  interest  and  the  deepest  sympathy ;  but  before  the  works  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  others  of  equal  reputation  abroad,  became 
accessible  to  American  students,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
coins  and  medals  of  the  mother  country  which  bear  upon  our  early 
history,  and  the  first  issues  of  American  mints  ;  and  such  was  his 
knowledge  of  these  pieces  and  especially  of  the  early  Colonial  coins, 
that  he  was  often  consulted  as  an  authority  on  their  genuineness, 
their  rarity,  or  their  value,  and  his  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault. 

Beginning  to  form  his  collection  at  the  time  he  did,  he  was  for- 
tunate   in    securing   several    noted  pieces,   especially  of   the  New 
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England  silver,  —  oak  and  pine  tree  shillings,  and  smaller  coins; 
the  '  Rosa  Americana  '  pieces  and  others  of  that  class,  and  the 
first  copper  coins  struck  in  this  country,  which  he  delighted  to 
show  to  those  interested.  With  the  late  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  aided 
by  Mr.  William  S.  Appleton  and  others,  he  founded  the  Boston 
Numismatic  Society  in  i860,  and  five  years  later  became  its  presi- 
dent, holding  that  position  until  his  death,  and  rarely  missing  a 
meeting. 

It  was  because  of  his  connection  with  this  Society,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  science,  that  at  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  he  became  the  chairman  of  its  publication 
committee,  bringing  the  magazine  to  Boston,  and  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  its  continued  publication  until  it  was  well  estab- 
lished. A  few  months  before  his  death  he  reluctantly  yielded  its 
control  to  other  hands,  but  retained  his  interest  in  its  prosperity 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  an  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1867,  and  was 
also  honored  by  an  election  as  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Royal  Bel- 
gian Numismatic  Society. 

He  was  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Historical  Maga- 
zine, which  was  first  published  in  Boston  in  1857,  and  often  con- 
tributed to  its  earlier  volumes.  In  that  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  held  important  and  responsible  positions  on  its 
committees,  serving  twenty-seven  years  on  its  Board  of  Directors. 
At  the  request  of  the  editors  of  its  magazine,  the  Register,  he 
compiled  a  valuable  catalogue  of  works  on  the  local  history  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  separately  published  in  187 1,  in  a  vol- 
ume of  some  120  pages.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Prince  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  American  history  by  its  reprints  of  rare  tracts,  manuscripts  and 
documents,  many  of  which  were  almost  inaccessible  before  it  under- 
took the  task  of  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  student. 

In  1879  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore,  met  to  form  the  Boston 
Antiquarian  Club,  from  which,  a  year  or  two  later,  sprang  this 
Society. 

His  zeal  in  historical  study  was  recognized  by  an  election  to 
Honorary  or  Corresponding  Membership  in  at  least  four  State 
Historical    Societies,  —  those    of    New    Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
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Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  others,  —  for  Mr.  Colburn's 
modesty  was  such  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  elicit  any  refer- 
ence to  the  honors  which  were  conferred  upon  him.  In  1869 
Williams  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  our  friend  accomplished  in  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
appreciation  of  his  labors  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
value.  For  twenty-six  years  I  was  in  constant  intercourse  with 
him,  and  ever  found  him  a  true  and  loyal  friend.  We  were  closely 
connected  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  in- 
terested in  similar  lines  of  study ;  and  I  cannot  close  this  imper- 
fect tribute  to  his  character  in  any  more  appropriate  way  than  by 
quoting,  with  the  heartiest  endorsement,  the  words  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  who  knew  him  even  better  and  longer 
than  myself,  and  who  wrote  :  "  During  this  long  period  our  rela- 
tions were  often  close,  and  at  no  time  was  there  ever  a  shadow  of 
difference  or  dispute  between  us.  In  all  our  dealings  I  was  im- 
pressed with  his  strict  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  I  felt 
that  his  decision  in  the  various  matters  with  which  we  were  both 
connected,  was  correct  and  final.  He  had  a  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion which  was  continually  asserting  itself  ;  and  he  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  doing  a  favor  for  a  friend,  which  he  always  did  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  himself  was  the  per- 
son under  obligation.  He  ever  kept  in  mind  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  unto  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  unto  him,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  true  test  of  a  gentleman." 

Other  friends  have  borne  similar  testimony  to  his  character. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  esteemed  him  most,  and  when 
he  passed  away  he  left  only  pleasant  memories  behind  him,  — 
memories  of  a  kindly  sympathy,  a  firm  and  unfailing  friendship, 
and  an  unselfish  life. 

I  must  not  forget  the  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and 
autographs  which  are  included  in  the  Colburn  legacy.  Among  the 
former  are  those  of  eminent  Bostonians,  whether  those  to  the 
manner  born,  or  those  who  have  come  from  other  towns  to  make 
this  city  their  home,  whose  successes  in  various  walks  of  life  have 
rendered  their  names  illustrious  and  given  reputation  to  Boston  ; 
and  with  these  are  likenesses  of  others,  who,  though  cradled  under 
the  shadow  of  the  triple  cluster  of  hills  that  once  looked  out  upon 
our  harbor,  have  wandered  away  from  the  old  home,  but  whose 
hearts,  untravelled,  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  memories  and 
scenes  of  their  boyhood.     I  learn  that  the  bequest  includes  a  set 
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of  the  reminiscences  of  several  old  Bostonians,  full  of  anecdotes 
and  pleasant  details,  which  Mr.  Colburn  contributed  many  years 
ago  to  the  columns  of  one  of  our  weekly  papers,  and  which  make 
us  regret  that  he  did  not  more  frequently  indulge  himself  in  sim- 
ilar labors,  —  for  which  no  one  was  more  competent  than  he. 

His  collection  of  portraits  took  a  wide  range,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  so  many  of  them  bore  distinct  reference  to  our  local 
history.  There  were  several  of  Webster,  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer's  son,  the  Boston  lawyer,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  of  Franklin,  the  Boston  boy,  the  Philadelphia  printer, 
the  Minister  to  France,  the  American  statesman  and  philosopher. 
And  each  of  these  has  equal  claim  to  be  included  in  our  picture 
gallery.  Of  different  portraits  of  Washington,  including  several 
of  the  highest  rarity,  he  had  a  very  extensive  collection  ;  indeed  I 
have  never  known  of  one  so  complete  as  his.  Many  of  these  are 
included  in  our  acquisition.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  with  him  in 
his  library,  and  to  note  the  interest  with  which  he  pointed  out  their 
peculiarities,  or  told  the  story  of  his  search  and  success  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  rarest. 

Washington,  though  a  Virginian,  has  a  special  claim  on  Bosto- 
nians aside  from  any  place  he  holds  in  our  reverent  regard  as  the 
Father  of  his  country,  the  leader  of  her  victorious  armies,  and  the 
first  President.  We  recall  his  ten  days'  visit  here  in  1756,  when  a 
young  colonel  of  twenty-three,  and  the  attentions  shown  him  by 
Governor  Shirley ;  we  remember  him  as  assuming  command  of  the 
American  armies  under  the  old  elm  at  Cambridge,  and  drawing  his 
lines  to  besiege  our  city,  and  his  inspection  of  its  defences  from 
the  neighboring  hills.  Not  as  military  critics  of  his  tactics  or  his 
skill  as  a  general,  do  we  read  his  letters,  in  which  he  reveals 
his  contemplated  attack  on  Beacon  Hill  and  its  neighbor  "  Mt. 
Horam,"  as  he  calls  the  spot  where  now  is  Louisburg  Square,  or 
proposes  a  landing  at  Barton's  Point, —  but  because  of  their  bearing 
on  our  local  history.  We  see  him  on  that  memorable  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  seventeenth  of  March,  1776,  as  he  orders  General  Ward 
with  his  five  hundred  soldiers  to  march  into  the  town  over  Boston 
Neck,  and  directs  General  Putnam  to  land  with  his  troops  at 
Sewall's  Point,  to  take  possession ;  we  follow  him  as  he  ascends 
Dorchester  Heights  to  view  the  enemy's  fleet  about  to  sail,  and 
then  come  back  to  read  his  description  of  the  hurried  and  precipi- 
tate embarkation  of  "  the  Ministerial  troops,"  as  he  was  careful  to 
style  them,  not  "the  King's";  his  account  of  the  munitions  of  war 
so  carefully  prepared,  which  he  had  forced  them  to  abandon,  and 
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of  "the  Castle"  (later  Fort  Independence),  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "  blown  up,  burnt  and  demolished "  when  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  and  the  crowds  of  disappointed  Loyalists 
thronged  the  seventy-eight  ships  and  transports,  and  sailed  sadly 
away  that  spring  morning, —  the  following  Friday.  And  then  comes 
up  the  memory  of  that  October  welcome,  when  the  war  was  over 
and  the  victory  won,  as  he  rode  by  the  other  end  of  this  very 
building,  passed  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  which  stood  just  to  the 
northward  on  the  street  which  bears  his  name,  and  then  turned 
up  Court  Street,  to  wait  for  Governor  Hancock's  quick  recovery 
from  his  sudden  illness.  Very  proper  was  it  that  his  birthday 
should  have  been  made  a  holiday  through  the  efforts  of  a  Boston 
lady. 

Mr.  Colburn  once  possessed  an  impression  of  the  medal  presented 
to  Washington  for  the  siege  of  Boston,  which  he  greatly  prized. 
The  original,  in  gold,  is  now  in  our  Public  Library ;  but  it  is 
valued  not  so  much  for  its  personal  associations  or  because  it  was 
the  first  medal  awarded  for  an  American  victory  to  a  soldier  of  the 
United  States,  as  for  the  fact  that  it  commemorates  an  event  in  our 
local  history  inscribed  on  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  our  National 
annals,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  man  who  is 
still  "first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

And  surely  that  superb  collection  of  autographs  which  Mr.  Col- 
burn left  us  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  I  remember  an  evening 
with  him,  when  he  brought  out  of  his  treasures  some  of  the  letters 
and  signatures  of  the  most  famous  men  in  our  New  England  his- 
tory ;  how  carefully  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  told  some  little 
incident  of  personal  history  in  the  life  of  the  writer ;  he  could 
hardly  bear  to  have  any  one  touch  them  but  himself,  but  he  loved 
to  place  them  on  his  library  table,  before  one  who  had  similar 
tastes,  to  comment  on  the  crabbed  penmanship  of  this,  or  the 
bold  freedom  of  that  writer,  and  to  refer  to  some  event  which  they 
described  or  suggested.  Among  them  are  autographs  of  many 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  of  Presidents 
and  Governors,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  judges  and  clergymen, 
and  merchants  ;  all  these  are  now  in  our  possession,  and  are  in 
process  of  arrangement  for  inspection,  under  the  supervision  of  one 
by  taste  and  experience  eminently  fitted  for  the  task.  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  acquisition  as  this  bequest  to  the  Library  of  the  Bosto- 
nian  Society  must  arouse  a  lively  interest  even  among  those  who 
have  hitherto  hardly  appreciated  our  objects,  or  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  what  has  been  accomplished  here. 
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Let  us  not  relax  our  efforts  to  perfect  our  Library,  but  strive  to 
gather  for  its  shelves  and  cabinets  everything  which  bears  upon  the 
history  of  the  dear  old  town  :  whatever  tells  us  of  its  earliest  days  ; 
its  mediagval  period,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  —  laden  with 
romantic  interest ;  and  its  modern  times  :  of  the  Colonial  Governors 
whose  home  was  here,  from  Winthrop  and  Andros,  and  Bradstreet 
and  Phipps,  to  Hutchinson,  last  tenant  of  the  old  Province  House  ; 
and  of  their  successors,  Adams  and  Bowdoin,  and  Andrew  and 
Wolcott,  —  so  many  of  whom  were  Bostonians  by  birth  or  adoption  ; 
of  the  pastors  and  teachers,  the  '  men  sent  from  God  whose  names 
were  John  ' — John  Eliot  and  John  Cotton,  John  Harvard  and  John 
Davenport,  and  John  Wilson,  —  and  shrewd  old  Increase  Mather, 
powerful  preacher  and  politic  statesman  as  well ;  his  eccentric  son 
Cotton  Mather,  so  singularly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
down  to  Channing,  and  Beecher,  and  Father  Taylor  beloved  by 
sailors,  and  Griffin  and  Brooks,  chiefs  among  preachers,  and  all  the 
other  glorious  names  identified  with  Boston  pulpits ;  of  Hancock 
and  Perkins,  and  Oxnard  and  Sturgis,  and  the  Lawrences,  and 
many  more  honored  names  of  a  city  "  whose  merchants  are  princes, 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth  " ;  not  forgetting 
the  story  of  the  days  of  delusion,  when  witchcraft  slew  its  victims ; 
of  persecution,  when  Baptists  and  Churchmen  were  proscribed, 
Quakers  were  flogged  and  banished,  and  hung  when  they  came 
back ;  of  bigotry,  when  suffrage  was  made  to  depend  on  church- 
membership  ;  of  the  days  of  temporizings  and  evasions,  and  theo- 
logic  disputes;  of  Half-way  Covenants,  and  platforms  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  bitter  religious  controversies ;  of  the  aspirations 
for  liberty  and  the  birth  of  liberality  in  faith ;  —  in  a  word,  of  what- 
ever marks  a  point  upon  that  arc  graduated  with  ideas,  and  alas ! 
with  fads  and  follies  as  well,  but  which  yet  shows  the  beat  of  the 
Boston  pendulum  as  it  swings  slowly  across  from  the  grim  days  of 
the  stern  old  Puritans  to  the  opposite  extreme, —  the  fantastic  faith 
of  spiritualistic  temples,  and  the  edifying  creed  of  mind-cures  and 
scientific  Christianity.^^ 

Here  we  must  gather  files  of  Boston  papers  :  from  the  News- 
letter and  the  Centinel  to  the  little  Carpet-Bag,  packed  with  the 
gentle  and  quiet  humor  of  the  genial  and  unconscious  Mrs.  Par- 
tington ;  the  sparkling  Chronotype,  glittering  like  a  frosty  morning 
with  the  sharpness  of  its  wit,  and  its  brilliant  but  merciless  "  Per- 
forations "  by  Elizur  Wright's  sarcastic  pen  ;  and  the  unflinching 
Liberator,  with  its  pungent  editorials,  so  utterly  regardless  of  the 
amenities  of  journalism,  often  abusive  in  its  attacks  on  those  who 
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could  not  see  as  Garrison  saw,  sometimes  echoing  with  approval 
the  ravings  of  the  Chardon-street  Chapel,  which  resolved  that  the 
ministers  of  Boston  were  a  lazar-house  of  rascals  and  a  brother- 
hood of  thieves,  —  but  always  and  ever  waging  relentless  war 
against  slavery,  with  equal  indifference  to  the  horror  of  scandalized 
Boston  and  the  hatred  of  startled  Charleston. 

Here  also  we  must  be  able  to  find  the  record  of  the  exploits  of 
our  soldiers  ;  the  train-bands  that  slew  King  Philip  and  his  sachems, 
that  imprisoned  King  James's  Andros,  and  expelled  King  George's 
Gage  and  his  grenadiers ;  the  pugnacious  Keayne  and  his  An- 
cients ;  the  famous  Boston  Regiment  of  the  Revolution,  the  portrait 
of  whose  Colonel  hangs  on  yonder  wall ;  the  companies  which 
garrisoned  our  harbor  forts  in  1812  and  1861  ;  the  Webster  Regi- 
ment, marching  away,  and  singing  *'  John  Brown's  Body "  as  it 
marched,  followed  a"  little  after  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Shaw,  a 
Boston  boy,  at  the  head  of  his  dusky  54th  ;  and  the  brave  fellows 
who  rallied  to  their  country's  call  a  few  short  months  ago,  and  are 
now  returning  homeward.  All  these  thrilling  stories,  and  many 
another  beside,  of  Boston  and  Bostonians,  which  time  would  fail 
me  to  catalogue,  did  your  patience  survive  the  effort,  must  find 
their  place  upon  our  shelves.  Where  else  can  there  be  so  fitting  a 
repository  as  this  ?  The  history  of  Boston  is  unique,  in  that  it  is 
an  epitome  of  the  Nation's  history,  —  more  than  any  other  place  in 
the  Union, —  and  he  who  would  find  the  secret  springs  of  that,  must 
search  for  them  in  our  Boston  annals. 


The  w^hole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  Society  is 
i960,  including  40  volumes  of  bound  pamphlets.  Besides  the 
full  set  of  the  Genealogical  Register,  already  mentioned,  we 
have  a  complete  set  of  the  Boston  Almanac,  and  all  but  two 
of  the  Boston  Directories.  The  missing  years  are  1806  and 
1810.  From  the  first  volume  in  1789  until  the  end  of  that 
century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century,  especially 
during  the  War  of  18 12,  years  occurred  in  which  no  Direc- 
tory was  published  ;  but  of  those  published  we  lack  but  two. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  Directories  are  the  books 
most  sought  in  our  Library.  The  books  relating  to  Bos- 
ton's history  naturally  come  next  in  demand,  and  we  may 
claim  to  have  a  good  working  collection  on  that  subject.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,   however,  to   suggest    books   on  our 
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early  history,  which  a  generous  citizen  might  bestow  upon 
us. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  accessions  of  the  Library  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  Clerk. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  annual  Report,  which  was 
accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file.  It  will  be  found  on 
a  subsequent  page. 

REPORT  OF  THE   NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  William  T.  R.  Marvin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Bostonian  Society  for 
the  year  1899,  made  the  following  report  : 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel   Arthur   Bent. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnevvell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 


Wm.  H.  Lincoln. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a  ballot  being  ordered,  the 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Committee  were  unanimously 
elected. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bodfish,  it  was  Voted,  That  the 
President's  address  and  the  foregoing  reports  be  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Society  then  adjourned. 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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THP:  defence  of  boston  in  the  war  of    i8i2. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society  Dec.  13,  1898, 

By  WALTER   KENDALL   WATKINS. 

Boston  in  18 12,  physically,  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Blackstone  and  Winthrop.  The  canal,  following  the 
line  of  the  present  Blackstone  and  Canal  streets,  was  still  in 
existence.  The  exception  to  the  original  features  was  the 
reduction  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the  dumping  of  it  into  the 
mill-pond,  which  still  survived  as  an  uninhabited  waste  tract. 
The  outline  of  the  town  was  rendered  more  irregular  by  the 
many  wharves  jutting  out  into  the  water,  and  the  connecting 
bridges  over  the  Charles. 

As  a  defence,  the  town  was  protected  by  the  old  colonial 
fortifications  on  Castle  Island,  called  Fort  Independence,  and 
that  built  on  Governor's  Island  in  1808,  called  Fort  Warren, 
after  General  Joseph  Warren,  which  name  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  fort  erected  on  George's  Island,  There  were 
also  remains  of  the  fortifications  at  Point  Shirley,  Dorches- 
ter Heights,  and  on  the  water  front,  that  will  be  dealt  with 
more  at  length  in  this  paper. 

For  its  defenders,  besides  the  United  States  forces  in  the 
harbor  forts  and  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston  and  the  coast 
depended  on  the  State  militia  which  was  organized  to  cover 
the  present  State  territory  and  that  of  the  then  District  of 
Maine.  With  the  Governor  as  Captain-general  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief, as  in  the  early  days  of  the  second  charter, 
it  was  formed  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  thirteen 
divisions  of  each  ;  each  division  was  located  in  one  or  more 
counties,  the  fifth  including  five,  namely,  Plymouth,  Bristol, 
Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties.  Each  division 
was  divided  into  two  or  three  brigades  ;  each  brigade  into 
three  to  five  regiments  for  the  infantry,  and  regiments  or 
battalions  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Divisions  were  com- 
manded by  major-generals.  Brigades  had  their  brigadier- 
generals,  brigade  major  and  brigade  quartermaster.  Regi- 
ments were  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels,  with  two 
majors.     Cavalry  and  artillery  battalions  were  under  a  major. 
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and  were  composed  of  from  three  to  five  companies.  A 
regiment  of  infantry  was  composed  of  ten  companies,  each 
with  its  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign.  The  brigade  was 
furnished  with  a  band  of  music  in  the  third  brigade  of  the 
first  division,  which  included  Boston  and  Chelsea,  of  which 
Frederick  Granger  was  band-master  of  sixteen  musicians. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  was  an 
independent  military  company,  as  was  the  Independent  Ca- 
dets, the  Governor's  escort.  The  Boston  Light  Infantry, 
Warren  Phalanx  of  Charlestown,  and  many  other  indepen- 
dent companies  were  prominent  in  the  excitement  of  the 
autumn  of  1814. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
3rd  brigade,  ist  division,  formed  an  association,  denominated 
"  The  Soul  of  Soldiery,"  for  improvement  in  discipline. 

The  war  with  England  in  18 12  was  emphatically  a  war  of 
the  Democratic  administration  ;  it  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Federal  party,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  Governor 
Caleb  Strong  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Federals  in  this  State  ; 
and  when,  22  June,  18 12,  the  President  made  a  requisition, 
through  General  Henry  Dearborn,  recently  appointed  super- 
intendent of  military  district  No.  i  (the  territory  comprising 
the  present  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Rhode 
Island),  for  forty-one  companies  of  artillery  and  infantry,  he 
made  no  answer  to  the  request.  In  doing  so  he  was  backed 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  Judges 
Theophilus  Parsons,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Isaac  Parker,  who 
decided  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State  was  the 
one  to  determine  of  the  exigency,  and  the  militia  could  only 
be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  militia. 

The  request  was  renewed  June  26,  and  one  was  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  War ;  the  Governor  declined  to 
comply  with  either.  July  3,  however,  he  issued  a  general 
order  requiring  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  to  cover  the  600  miles  of  coast  from  Dartmouth  to 
Calais,  Maine. 

August  5th,  four  companies  from  Col.  Shed's  regiment 
performed  duty  as  watches  and  guards  on  the  Maine  coast 
for  nearly  a  month. 
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The  next  period  of  alarm  occurred  in  March,  1813.  De- 
tachments were  ordered  out  from  Ellsworth  and  vicinity,  and 
in  the  following  month  for  a  few  days  at  Portland,  two  com- 
panies at  VViscasset  and  one  at  Boothbay.  In  August  and 
September  these  alarms  were  repeated. 

In  the  spring  of  18 14  the  people  in  and  around  Boston 
began  to  experience  the  alarms  which  had  been  confined 
previously  to  the  Maine  coast  towns.  The  ships  of  the 
British  navy  swarmed  along  the  coast,  and  villages  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  the  Chesapeake  had  suffered.  On  Sunday, 
April  3d,  information  was  received  from  Com.  Bainbridge,  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  that  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution 
had  been  chased  into  Marblehead  Harbor  by  a  seventy-four 
and  two  frigates.  Two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of 
infantry  were  ordered  to  march  to  Marblehead. 

The  New  England  Guards,  under  Capt.  George  Sullivan, 
which  were  organized  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1 8 12,  volunteered  to  march,  and  under  orders  from  Gen. 
Welles,  commanding  the  Boston  Brigade,  started  at  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  followed  by  heavy  ordnance  early 
the  next  morning.  While  marching  through  Chelsea  they 
were  recalled,  to  take  charge  of  the  ordnance,  and  marched 
to  the  gun-house  on  Boston  Common,  where  they  were  dis- 
missed for  refreshments.  They  were  again  mustered  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but,  on  intelligence  that  the 
Constitution  was  safe,  they  were  dismissed.  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  or  appearance  of  danger,  a  code  of  signals  was 
adopted.  By  day,  two  guns  in  quick  succession  and  a  red 
flag  hoisted  at  the  Navy  Yard  ;  by  night,  three  guns  and 
two  lanterns.  The  selectmen  also  arranged  for  the  bells  in 
the  churches  to  toll  for  half  an  hour.  Gen.  Welles  inspected 
his  brigade  of  3,000  men,  and  the  regimental  surgeons  ex- 
amined those  exempt,  and  granted  certificates. 

Monday,  May  2,  the  field  day  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company,  was  celebrated  by  that  corps,  in 
having  as  guest  Com.  Perry.  The  following  day  the  Wash- 
ington Infantry,  Boston  Fusileers,  Winslow  Blues  and  Boston 
Light  Dragoons  united  in  paying  him  military  honors.  May 
loth,  a  dinner  was  tendered  him    at    the   Exchange  Coffee 
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House,  and  a  toast  was  offered  by  the  gallant  sailor  to  the 
town  of  Boston,  —  "  The  birthplace  of  American  liberty  ; 
from  whence,  should  she  ever  leave  the  country,  she  will 
take  her  departure." 

On  June  13,  Com.  Bainbridge  wrote  to  Adj. -Gen.  John 
Brooks  his  apprehension  of  an  attack,  as  vessels  of  the 
enemy  were  numerous  in  the  Bay.  He  suggested  that  a 
guard  with  two  pieces  of  artillery  be  placed  nightly  at  the 
Charlestown  end  of  Chelsea  Bridge,  and  that  a  lookout  be 
placed  on  the  hills  in  that  part  of  Chelsea  now  Revere,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  send  the  tidings  by 
a  horseman  to  the  Navy  Yard.  This  was  to  insure  the  safety 
of  stores  and  a  seventy-four-gun  vessel  ready  for  launching. 
In  answer  to  this  request,  the  New  England  Guards,  Warren 
Phalanx  and  Charlestown  Light  Infantry  performed  tours  of 
duty. 

The  New  England  Guards  assembled  on  the  13th,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-one,  and  encamped  on  the  eminence  above 
the  magazine  at  the  Navy  Yard.  The  camp  of  sixteen  tents 
fronted  towards  Chelsea  Bridge,  where  two  i8-pounders  and 
some  6-pounders  were  placed. 

The  next  and  succeeding  days  guns  were  placed  and 
breastworks  raised  ;  sham  fights  and  drills  were  indulged  in  ; 
fifty  18-pound  and  twenty-five  6-pound  cartridges  were  used, 
and  the  company  were  so  expert  that  a  twelve-pound  piece 
was  fired  at  the  rate  of  four  times  a  minute  at  a  moving 
target.  A  dirt  bank  raised  was  called  Guard  Fort.  The 
Guards  were  present  and  assisted  at  the  three  attempts  to 
launch  the  Independence  frigate,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Constitution,  was  successful  on  the  third  trial,  and  then 
ended  the  necessity  of  their  presence  as  a  guard. 

The  return  of  peace  to  Europe  and  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon was  celebrated  on  June  15  by  services  at  King's 
Chapel ;  in  the  evening  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill 
was  illuminated  by  about  2,000  lamps,  and  a  band  of  music 
played  national  tunes  in  the  colonnade.  Several  hundred 
rockets  were  sent  up  from  a  platform  on  the  Common,  and 
from  Boston  Neck  "heated  shot  and  carbonic  comets"  de- 
lighted the  inhabitants.     The  mansions  of  the  late  Governors 
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Hancock  and  Bowdoin,  on  each  side  the  State  House,  were 
brilliantly  illuminated. 

On  June  i8  one  of  the  attempts  to  launch  the  Indepen- 
dence was  made,  and  for  safety  no  carriages  were  allowed  to 
stand  on  Charlestown  Bridge,  and  the  number  of  persons  was 
limited  ;  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  was  reserved  for  ladies. 
The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  an  attempt  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Sunday)  resulted  likewise,  and  caused  the  death  of 
a  workman. 

On  June  22  Gov.  Strong  called  out  for  duty  the  companies 
under  Lt.-Col.  Peter  Osgood,  to  be  stationed  at  Dorchester 
Heights.  They  were  those  of  Captains  Ames,  Johnson,  J. 
Whitney,  House,  S.  Whitney,  Hartshorn,  Fairbanks  and 
Marston  of  the  ist  division,  3rd  brigade,  which  included 
Boston  and  Chelsea,  and  were  inspected  on  the  Common 
July  I.  On  the  same  date  paraded  the  Harvard  Washington 
Corps,  composed  of  students  of  the  University,  under  Capt. 
Brimmer. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  7  three  British  barges  full 
of  men  were  discovered  lying  under  Gallop's  Island.  They 
captured  the  lighter  sloops  Hero,  Eagle,  Fox,  and  two  others, 
and  carried  them  to  a  seventy-four  and  frigate  lying  just  out- 
side the  Light.  The  captors  offered  to  release  the  lighters 
for  $100,  and  their  owners  came  to  Boston  to  get  the  ransom. 

This  was  but  one  instance  of  many.  Cape  Cod  suffered 
greatly,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  vessels,  but  in  the  descents 
made  on  the  towns  ;  many  were  obliged  to  pay  sums  of 
money  to  prevent  destruction,  though  towards  the  latter  part 
of  hostilities  a  more  amicable  understanding  was  reached. 
The  Truro  Salt  Works  were  ransomed  for  $1,200,  Brewster 
$4,000,  Wellfieet  $3,000,  &c. 

On  July  4  requisitions  for  militia  were  sent  to  different 
States.  Massachusetts  was  called  on  for  1,000  artillery  and 
9,000  infantry.  This  request  was  not  complied  with  to  the 
number  stated,  200  artillery  and  900  infantry  being  the  detail 
ordered  out  by  the  Governor,  of  which,  detachments  from 
the  I  St,  3rd  and  5th  divisions  (Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Middlesex, 
and  the  Cape  District)  were  ordered  to  Boston.  The  com- 
mand, under  Lt.-Col.  Osgood,  was  stationed  on  Dorchester 
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Heights  (South  Boston),  where  a  powder  house  was  erected, 
with  platforms  within  the  forts.  On  a  large  field  now  lying 
between  D  and  Dorchester  streets,  and  north  of  Broadway, 
wooden  barracks  were  constructed,  and  here  the  militia  were 
drilled  every  morning  and  evening.  Guards  were  stationed 
day  and  night  on  the  beach  from  South  Boston  to  Commercial 
Point. 

The  artillery  companies  of  Captains  Dyer,  Thaxter  and 
Smith  practiced  with  i8-pounders  at  South  Boston.  A 
United  States  recruiting  station  or  rendezvous  was  opened  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  A  streets.  27th  July,  the  bat- 
talion was  inspected,  and  the  next  day  marched  to  the  Com- 
mon for  a  parade.  On  the  30th  ended  their  tour  of  duty  on 
the  site  which  had  been  utilized  for  the  same  purpose  during 
the  siege  of  Boston  in  1775-6. 

In  the  early  part  of  August,  400  of  the  militia  were  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Warren,  under  Lt.-Col.  Page.  At  Fort  Inde- 
pendence a  system  of  night  signals  was  put  in  operation. 
Notwithstanding  the  old  forts  and  earthworks  were  well  gar- 
risoned, further  defences  seemed  desirable,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  was  called  for  September  3. 

Commissioners  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast  had  been 
appointed  as  follows  :  Honorables  David  Cobb,  John  Brooks, 
Timothy  Pickering,  Thomas  H.  Perkins  and  Israel  Thorn- 
dike,  with  Major  Joseph  H.  Pierce  for  secretary. 

By  general  orders,  September  6,  all  the  flank  companies  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  brigades  of  the  ist  division  (Suffolk  and 
Norfolk)  ;  the  companies  at  Andover  and  Haverhill,  in  the 
2nd  division  ;  all  of  the  3rd  division  (Middlesex),  except  two 
companies  in  Charlestown  ;  four  companies  of  the  4th  divis- 
ion (Hampshire)  ;  five  companies  in  the  5th  division  (Ply- 
mouth, Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes  and  Nantucket)  ;  eight 
companies  of  the  7th  division  (Worcester)  ;  two  companies 
of  the  9th  division  (Berkshire),  were  to  march  at  once  to 
Boston.  These,  with  artillery,  two  from  the  ist  and  one 
from  the  2nd  brigade  of  the  3rd  division  ;  four  from  the  4th 
division  ;  one  from  the  5th  division,  and  four  from  the  7th 
division,  were  to  form  the  elite  or  advance  corps  of  the 
militia.     Besides  these,  sixteen  companies  from  the  4th  divi- 
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sion  (Hampshire),  under  Major-Gen.  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  and 
eight  companies  from  the  9th  division  (Berkshire),  were 
ordered  to  Boston. 

The  infantry  of  the  3rd  brigade,  ist  division  (Boston  and 
Chelsea),  were  called  out  by  regiments  in  rotation,  two  days 
successively,  for  practice  and  to  improve  their  discipline. 
The  troops  called  out  were  for  three  months  or  until  dis- 
charged. 

On  recommendation  of  Com.  Bainbridge,  it  was  decided 
to  have  batteries  at  North  Battery  wharf  and  on  Noddle's 
Island.  The  site  selected  at  East  Boston  was  Camp  Hill, 
where  in  171 1  the  troops  in  Sir  Hovenden  Walker's  expedi- 
tion had  encamped  before  embarkation.  It  is  where  Bel- 
mont Square  is  situated,  at  the  head  of  Webster  Street,  in 
the  First  Section.  The  person  selected  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  fort  was  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  of  Woburn, 
rendered  immortal  by  the  Baldwin  apple  ;  a  distinguished 
Revolutionary  soldier,  who  commanded  the  regiment  en- 
camped in  Chelsea  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  whose 
best-known  work  as  an  engineer  was  in  constructing  the 
Middlesex  Canal.  His  office  was  in  the  south-east  chamber 
(No.  27)  of  the  Old  State  House. 

For  its  construction  voluntary  labor  was  requested.  Vol- 
unteers were  to  arrange  themselves  in  divisions,  appoint 
captains,  and  make  returns  to  the  superintendent.  Boats 
were  provided  at  the  ferry- ways  every  morning,  to  transport 
the  laborers.  Volunteers  were  requested  to  meet  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  on  Saturday  and  Monday  evenings, 
September  10  and  12,  to  make  arrangements. 

The  following  troops  had  arrived  by  September  14,  and 
gone  into  quarters  :  — 

West  Cambridge  L't  Infantry,  Capt.  Stephen  Wheeler 9  miles. 

Stoneham  and  Reading  Riflemen,  Capt.  Jonathan  Hay. ...  12  " 
Concord  Artillery,  Capt.  Nehemiah  Flint,  Capt.  Lt.  John 

Brown 20  " 

Framinghara  Artillery,  Capt.  Temple 22  " 

Marlborough  L't  Infantry,  Capts.  Maynard  and  Stephens. .  30  " 
Worcester  Artillery  (Capt.  Greaves),  L't  Infantry,   Capt. 

John  W.  Lincoln 40  " 

Milford  Artillery,  Capt.  Thaxter 35  " 
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Hingham  Riflemen,  Capt.  Duncan  McB.  Thaxter 20  miles. 

Westborough  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Brigham 35  " 

Waltham  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Samuel  Townsend 14  " 

Haverhill  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Duncan 30  " 

Quincy  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Thos.  Tirrell 10  " 

Mendon  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Wright  Curtiss 40  " 

Bridgewater  Light  Infantry 20  " 

Acton  Blues,  Capt.  Silas  Jones 25  " 

New   Braintree   and   Oakham   Grenadiers,   Capt.   William 

Crawford 65  " 

Ashburnham  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Jewett 60  " 

Dedham  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Abner  Guild 12  " 

A  few  days  later, 

Cambridge  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Samuel  Child.  , 

Walpole  Company  under  Capt.  Warren  Clapp. 

Foxboro  Company  under  Capt.  Dan'l  Everett. 

Dedham  Company  under  Capt.  Fales. 

Andover  Company  under  Capt.  Henry  Poor. 

Grantville  Company  under  Capt.  Wm.  Marvin. 

Pelham  Company  under  Capt.  John  Taylor. 

Ware  Company  under  Capt.  Ephraim  Scott. 

Leominster  Artillery,  Capt.  Lyon. 

Leominster  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  Sawyer. 

Groton  Artillery,  Capt.  Wm.  Farnsworth. 

Dorchester  (Company  at  Fort  Warren),  Capt.  Stephen  Tolman. 

Dorchester  Artillery,  Capt.  Smith. 

Hopkinton,  Capt.  Joseph  Valentine. 

Gardner,  Capt.  Ephraim  Williams. 

5TH    DIVISION    COMPANIES. 

3d  Regt.,  1st  Brig.,  Light  Infantry,  Bridgewater,  Capt.  Cyrus  Alden's 

Co.,  50  men;  and  Capt.  John  Cushing\s  Co.,  42  men. 
1st  Regt.,  1st  Brig.,  Light  Infantry,  Bridgewater,  Capt.  Asa  Thompson's 

Co.,  35  men. 
1st  Regt.,  2d  Brig.,  Light  Infantry,  Rehoboth,  Capt.  Loring  Cushing's 

Co.,  25  men. 
4th  Regt.,  2d  Brig.,  Light  Infantry,  Easton,  Capt.  Isaac  Lothrop's  Co., 

44  men. 
1st  Bat.,  1st  Brig.,  Artillery,  Abington,  Capt.  Zenas  Smith's  Co.,  25  men. 
1st  Bat.,  2d  Brig.,  Artillery,  Lieut.  George  Walker's  Co.,  21  men. 
Bellingham  Rifle  Company,  Capt.  Ethan  Cobb. 
Belchertown  Company  under  Capt.  Geo.  Gilbert. 
Whately  Company  under  Capt.  Amos  Pratt. 
Westfield  Company  under  Capt.  Aaron  G.  Phelps. 
Springfield  Company  under  Capt.  Hazen  Day  and  Capt.  Joseph  Carew. 
Monson  Company  under  Capt.  Isaac  Fuller. 
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In  a  "Notice  to  Exempts"  on  September  lo,  1814,  in  the 
"Columbian  Centinel,"  gentlemen  of  fifty  years  of  age  and 
under,  exempt  by  law  from  military  service,  were  requested 
to  meet  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  to  ascertain  if  a  corps 
could  be  formed  out  of  their  number  in  defence  of  the  town. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  town  guard.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  with  William  Minot 
as  clerk.  Committees  were  appointed  for  the  different  wards 
to  obtain  recruits.  On  September  24  a  meeting  was  held  to 
form  a  company  of  cavalry  exempts  ;  artillery  and  infantry 
were  also  formed,  —  cavalry  under  Jonathan  Chapman,  artil- 
lery under  Thomas  Clement,  infantry  under  Samuel  G.  Per- 
kins. The  members  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association  not 
attached  to  any  military  body  met  the  same  day. 

A  company  of  exempts  was  formed  in  Roxbury.  In  Con- 
cord, one  hundred  associated  as  the  "  Concord  Volunteers," 
with  Col.  Roger  Brown  as  captain  ;  in  Northborough,  under 
Col.  John  Crawford  as  captain.  Dorchester  formed  a  com- 
pany or  association  ;  Brookline  formed  a  company,  under 
Gen.  Isaac  S.  Gardner  ;  Newton  was  under  Gen.  Ebenezer 
Cheney ;  Bolton,  under  Gen.  Silas  Holman  ;  Shrewsbury, 
of  sixty  men,  under  Capt.  Nathan  Howe  ;  Watertown,  under 
Nathan  Bemis  ;  Waltham,  under  David  S.  Eaton. 

Hingham  exempts  formed  an  artillery  company,  under 
Capt.  Thomas  Brown  ;  the  North  Infantry,  under  Gen.  John 
Barker  ;  the  Middle  Infantry,  under  Capt,  Laban  Hersey ; 
the  South  Infantry,  under  Jonathan  Gushing  ;  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Edward  Wilder. 

Harvard  exempts  were  under  Jacob  Haskell  as  captain. 
The  Acton  exempts  were  under  Capt.  Stevens  Hayward  ;  of 
this  company,  forty  were  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
twenty  took  an  active  part  at  Concord  Bridge,  19  April,  I775- 

The  "Native  Sons  of  Hibernia  and  their  descendants," 
who  had  the  happiness  of  residing  in  and  near  Boston,  as 
well  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  as  sojourners,  were 
requested  cheerfully  to  appear  in  State  Street  at  five  in  the 
morning,  with  provisions  and  implements  of  industry,  and 
thence  by  boats  at  Winnisimmet  Ferry  to  repair  to  the  forts 
for  labor. 
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2$  July,  1814,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Major  Charles 
Curtis,  composed  of  masters  and  mates  of  vessels,  there  was 
organized  an  artillery  corps  named  the  "  Boston  Sea  Fenci- 
bles,"  and  officered  as  follows  :  — 

Capt.  Nehemiah  W.  Skillings,  Captain ;  Capt.  Winslow  Lewis, 
First  Lieut. ;  Capt.  Charles  Trac}',  Second  Lieut. ;  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Snow,  Third  Lieut. ;  Capt.  Joseph  Lewis,  Treasurer  and  Clerk. 

Sergeants:  Capt.  Joseph  Callender,  Orderly;  Capt.  Wm.  New- 
man, Second  Sergeant ;  Capt.  Russell  Glover,  Third  Sergeant ; 
Capt.  Henry  Russell,  Fourth  Sergeant.  Corporals  :  Captains  Edw. 
Howe,  Charles  Knapp,  Caleb  Curtis,  and Scott. 

In  August,  1 8 14,  the  Selectmen  granted  leave  for  the  tem- 
porary erection  of  a  new  gun-house  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  "Old  Common,"  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  and  New  England  Guards,  to 
be  taken  down  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

September  10  the  Fencibles  paraded,  and  marched  through 
the  town  to  South  Boston,  with  four  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
each  piece  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  caissons,  etc.  Their 
uniform  was  a  neat  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  and  they  were 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  pikes.  The}'  encamped  and  dined 
at  South  Boston  Point,  and  fired  thirty-two  rounds  at  two 
targets,  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  "  Every  shot  would 
have  hulled  a  frigate  ;  no  battery  firing  at  a  target  had  ever 
excelled  it  in  the  vicinity."     Another  call  read  as  follows  : 

ATTENTION. 

The  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
(not  on  duty)  will  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  Tuesday  morning  next, 
at  6  o'clock  ;  each  man  will  bring  with  him  a  good  shovel,  spade  or 
mattock,  to  perform  one  day's  work  on  Fort  Strong.  Rations  will 
be  provided  by  the  Commissary  of  the  Company. 

Per  order, 
Sept.  17.  Dexter  Dana,  Clerk. 

This  tour  of  duty  I  do  not  find  noted  in  the  exhaustive 
History  of  the  company ;  doubtless  they  did  not  want  it 
shown  as  a  precedent  ;  but  on  20  September,  18 14,  thirty- 
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nine  members  manfully  plied  a  shovel  on  Noddle's  Island. 
The  company  had  also  paraded  on  September  5,  the  regular 
field  day,  in  a  half-uniform  adopted  during  this  period  of  war- 
like alarms,  namely,  a  blue  or  black  coat  and  pantaloons, 
boots,  round  hat  and  cockade  ;  military  stocks  and  cockades 
being  affected  at  that  time  as  generally  by  the  men  as  the 
slouch  hat  has  been  by  both  sexes  during  the  recent  war. 
Governor  Strong  was  frequently  met  coming  from  his  board- 
ing place  at  Mrs.  Hatch's,  on  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Tre- 
mont  streets,  with  a  black  suit,  white  top  boots  and  cocked 
hat,  on  the  front  of  which  was  a  large  black  cockade.  The 
military  spirit  had  even  crept  into  that  most  polite  and  formal 
resort,  the  Dancing  Academy,  as  shown  by  this  advertise- 
ment :  — 

ATTENTION. 

Those  Masters  and  Misses  belonging  to  Mr.  Turner's  Troop 
(Academy)  who  have  not  been  frightened  from  their  posts  by  the 
enemy,  will  please  to  recollect  that  their  Furlough  (vacation)  has 
expired,  and  that  preparation  for  a  New  Campaign  (Annual  Exhi- 
bition) has  commenced,  and  the  companies  (Sets  for  Cotillions,  &c.) 
will  be  completely  re-organized  by  the  29th  inst.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  return  to  their  duty  will  please  to  repair  to  Headquarters 
(Bumstead  Place)  on  Thursday  afternoon  next,  at  3  o'clock. 

Recruiting  Office  (Dancing  Academy).  Those  Young  Gentle- 
men who  wish  to  enlist  for  the  Evening  Service  (School)  are  in- 
formed they  may  enter  on  the  17th  inst. 

N.  B.     The  strictest  discipline  will  be  observed. 

The  theatre,  as  now,  was  not  backward  in  catering  to  the 
warlike  spirit  :  — 

Theatre,  Evening  Oct.   12. 

allegorical  entertainment  in  i  act. 

GENIUS  OF  AMERICA. 

Last  scene  representing  a  marine  palace  dedicated  to  the  Naval 
Heroes.  The  whole  of  the  back  stage  under  real  water.  On  the 
water  Decatur's  Frigate  United  States  with  the  Macedonian  in  tow. 
To  conclude  with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  and  a  cascade  of  real 
water. 
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PATRIOTIC    DONATIONS    FOR    MUTUAL    DEFENSE. 

The  Columbian  Museum,  Tremont  Street,  will  be  opened  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct,  4,  with  variegated 
Lamps,  &c.  Every  arrangement  will  be  made  to  gratify  the  eye 
and  mind.  The  money  collected  on  this  occasion  will  be  promptly 
handed  over  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  towards  aiding  in  meas- 
ures for  Mutual  Defense. 

The  Ladies  in  particular  are  earnestly  solicited  to  honor  this  ex- 
ertion of  the  proprietor  of  the  Museum  with  their  encouragement 
and  presence.  Mr.  DoUiver  has  volunteered  his  services  on  the 
Organ.     Tickets  of  admission  25  cts. 

Those  who  attend  are  respectfully  informed  that  silver  change 
would  be  most  agreeable,  as  it  is  wished  to  give  the  Committee  no 
trouble  or  loss  by  uncurrent  Bank  bills. 

The  uncertain  condition  of  affairs  caused  by  the  war  had 
depreciated  the  bills  issued  by  foreign  banks  (as  the  banks 
outside  of  Boston  were  denominated),  and  they  were  received 
at  a  discount.  Many  kinds  of  uncurrent  money  were  re- 
ceived at  par,  however,  for  "  warranted  undrawn  tickets  in 
the  Grand  Plymouth  Beach  Lottery,  at  the  old  fortunate 
lottery  office  of  T.  Kidder,  9  Market  Square,"  and  the  fact 
was  so  advertised. 

A  Statefnent  of  Voluntary  Labor  performed  on  the  Fortifications  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 


COMPANIES    PROM 
BOSTON. 


Mechanic  Association Sept.  10 

Victualling  Society 

L't  Infantry  (Sargent's) 

Hibernian  Society 

Suffolk  Bar 

Engine  No.  8 

Ward  No.  i 

Winslow  Blues,  L't  Inf 

Importers  English  Goods 

Anc.  and  Hon.  Company 

Long  Wharf  Merchants 

India  Wharf  do 

Ward  No.  12 

Rangers  (Light  Infantry) 


NO. 

WHERE 

MEN. 

EMPLDVED. 

;pt.  10 

,          100 

Fort  Strong. 

"     II 

155 

"         " 

"   15 

75 

"         " 

"    — 

150 

"         *' 

"    17 

50 

"         " 

"   18 

20 

Dorchester  H'ts 

"     — 

25 

Fort  Strong. 

"    20 

60 

" 

"    — 

'30 

"         " 

"    — 

39 

"         " 

"       21 

100 

"         " 

"       — 

192 

Dorchester  H'ts 

"       — 

60 

((              '( 

"      22 

80 

<<              (( 
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COMPANIES    KKUM  „  .  ^, 

DATI 
BOSTON. 

Washington  (Light  Infantry) Sept. 

Spartan  Band " 

Printers,  &c " 

School-Masters,  &c " 

African  Society " 

Engine  No.  12 " 

Sea  Fencibles " 

Bp.  C/iever us  and  congregation....  " 

W.  I.  Goods  Merchants " 

Board  of  Health " 

Ward  No.  2 " 

"  4 Oct. 

"  3 " 

"   5 " 

"  6 " 

Third  Regiment " 

Ward  No.   12 " 

"     II " 

Clerks  of  the  Town " 

Second  Regiment " 

Ward  No.  12 " 

Charlestown Sept. 

West  Cambridge " 

Students  Harvard  College " 

Newton " 

Charlestown " 

Cambridgeport " 

Maiden " 

Medford .  " 

Lexington .  " 

Stoneham " 

Dorchester " 

Cambridge " 

Brookline " 

Dedham " 

Roxbury " 

Chelsea " 

Watertown " 

Weston '  ■ 

Roxbury  Exempts " 

Medfield " 

Med  way " 

Reading: " 


29 


40 

50 

30 

250 

100 

22 

100 

250 

200 

13 

83 

172 

17 

28 

125 

350 
160 
146 
140 

374 
22 
90 
70 
50 
50 

TOO 
132 
100 

139 
90 

57 
200 

60 
100 

90 

90 

50 
123 

50 

180 

100 

200 

80 

50 

40 


WHF.RK 
EMPLOYED. 

Fort  Strong. 


Dorchester  H'ts. 

Fort  Strong. 

Dorchester  H'ts. 
Fort  Strong. 


Dorchester  HHs. 

Fort  Strong. 

Dorchester  H'ts. 
Fort  Strong. 


Commercial  P't. 
Savin  Hill. 
Commercial  P't. 
Dorchester  H'ts. 


Fort  Strong. 
Dorchester  H'ts. 


Fort  Strong. 
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COMPANIES    FROM 
BOSTON. 


Reading,  West  Parish Sept.  29 

Waltham "     — 

Quincy " 

Woburn  and  Burlington " 

Concord Oct. 

Lincoln " 

Framingham " 

Charlestown " 

Canton " 

Dover " 

Sharon " 

Walpole " 

Sudbury " 

Reading " 

Woburn " 

Randolph " 

Lynn 

Needham " 

Medford " 

Stoughton     " 

Newton " 

Hingham " 


NO. 
MEN. 

55 
150 
130 
158 

165 
89 

34 
33 
120 

75 
120 

H5 
65 
80 

9 

60 
150 
129 

80 
120 

65 

7S 


WHKRB 

EMPLOYED. 

Fort  Strong. 
Savin  Hill. 

Dorchester  H'ts. 
Fort  Strong. 


Dorchester  H'ts. 


Fort  Strong. 
Dorchester  H'ts. 


Dorchester  P't. 


The  secretary  to  the  Acting  Engineer  added  : 

The  above  Hst  is  as  correct  as  it  can  be  made  from  the  imper- 
fect returns  which  have  been  received  at  the  office.  Any  errors 
will  be  corrected  when  the  returns  are  completed.  In  addition  to 
this  list,  many  hundreds  of  volunteers  not  included  in  the  above 
companies,  and  substitutes  hired  by  citizens  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity,  have  worked  on  the  fortifications.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
and  Capt.  Stewart  offered  to  send  men  to  Noddle's  Island  when- 
ever they  were  notified  that  laborers  were  wanted.  Under  their 
directions,  about  a  thousand  days'  \vorks  have  been  performed  by 
the  men  attached  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  Constitution.  Capts. 
Child,  Wheeler,  Alden  and  Thaxter,  with  volunteers  from  their  com- 
panies, stationed  at  South  Boston,  have  worked  at  Dorchester 
Hei<^hts  and  Savin  Hill.  Volunteers  from  Cols.  Longley's  and 
Foot's  regiments,  stationed  at  Commercial  Point,  have  also  per- 
formed several  hundred  days'  labor,  in  the  Field  Works  at  Savin 
Hill.  John  Loring. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  informed  his  audience,  on  one  oc- 
casion, that  he,  with   his   schoolmates  of  the  Boston  Latin 
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School,  repaired  to  Fort  Strong  to  engage  in  the  work,  but 
his  memory  was  that  they  accomplished  little  on  the  occasion. 

A  resume  of  fortifications  and  defences  constructed  and 
planned,  gives  the  fort  at  Noddle's  Island,  built  under  Major 
Nehemiah  Freeman  and  George  Sullivan,  Esq.  ;  one  by  Col. 
B.  F.  Baldwin  at  the  West  Fort  in  Dorchester ;  one  by  Will- 
iam Foster,  Jr.,  Esq.,  at  East  Hill  ;  and  Edward  Holden  and 
Capt.  Seth  Briggs,  at  the  batteries  at  Commercial  Point  and 
Savin  Hill. 

Defenceless  positions  on  Governor's  Island  were  remedied, 
notably  a  work  from  the  corner  of  the  South  battery,  and  a 
corner  to  the  West  water  battery,  and  mortars  placed  there. 
Plans  were  made  for  fortifying  Boston  Neck  ;  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  Gen.  Dearborn  as  the  best  was  that  called  "  Cren- 
elle." A  signal  service  corps  similar  to  the  one  in  the  recent 
war  was  used  between  Cape  Ann  and  Boston,  to  communi- 
cate the  approach  of  a  large  number  of  vessels. 

A  flagstaff  was  erected  at  Gloucester,  one  between  Glouces- 
ter and  Salem,  and  one  at  Chelsea.  A  vigilant  watch  was 
kept  by  day  ;  by  night,  the  lights  in  the  light-house  being 
extinguished,  no  watch  was  necessary. 

Works  were  projected  on  Charlestown  Neck,  and  it  was 
contemplated  to  renovate  the  works  on  Bunker  Hill.  Fifty 
or  more  axe-men  were  stationed  at  each  of  the  bridges,  to 
destroy  a  portion,  if  necessary  not  less  than  lOO  feet. 

On  September  17,  Governor  Strong  ordered  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  garrison  of  the  harbor  forts,  and  next  day,  Sun- 
day, the  troops  arrived. 

Brig.-Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  commanding  at  Forts  War- 
ren and  Independence,  on  September  26  issued  a  call  for 
volunteers  to  labor  on  the  defences  at  those  forts. 

The  immediate  commander  of  Fort  Warren  was  Lt.-Col. 
Jonathan  Page,  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  ist  brigade,  3rd 
division  of  the  militia.  His  troops  were  415  militia  and  a 
lieutenant,  sergeant,  corporal  and  13  privates  of  the  United 
States  troops. 

Its  works  were  a  water  battery  called  the  West  Head  Bat- 
tery, on  which  were  24-pound  cannon.  Another  work  on  the 
south-east  point  was  called  South  Point  Battery,  and  mounted 
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24-pounders.  The  works  on  the  summit  of  the  island  were 
defended  by  six  12  and  two  24-pounders  in  the  inner,  and  by 
ten  i2-pounders  in  the  outer  work,  —  thirty-four  pieces  of 
ordnance  in  all.  A  new  work  was  also  erected  between  the 
summit  and  West  Water  Battery. 

Fort  Independence  had  350  United  States  troops.  Fur- 
naces for  heating  shot  were  in  both  forts.  The  total  ordnance 
in  both  forts  were  four  50-pound  columbiads,  twenty-nine  32, 
thirty-nine  24,  twenty-two  12,  four  6-pounders  on  carriages, 
and  four  lo-inch  mortars,  mounted  ;  total,  102. 

As  showing  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  the  past  sea- 
son, a  card  printed  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  will  be  read 
with  interest  :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  late  of  the  first  company  of  the  Boston 
detached  militia,  serving  as  artillerists  on  Fort  Independence,  feel 
it  an  indisputable  duty  publicly  to  acknowledge  our  hearty  and 
grateful  thanks  to  Capt.  Michael  Roulstone  and  Lts.  Gibbens  and 
Bigelow,  for  their  distinguished  care  and  attentions  towards  us 
while  we  had  the  honor  of  being  subject  to  their  command.  That 
whether  we  were  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  as- 
sailed by  sickness,  or  otherwise  suffering  privations  to  which  we 
had  not  before  been  accustomed,  we  always  found  such  timely  relief 
as  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  It  is  also  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  that  we  not  only  acknowledge  the  attention  paid  to  our 
personal  conveniences,  but  we  believe  their  commands  were  tem- 
pered with  reason,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  much  cause  to 
feel  doubly  grateful  for  the  care  that  was  taken  to  perfect  our  dis- 
cipline and  teach  us  the  duties  of  the  garrison  and  field.  To  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  generally  we  feel  under  many  obligations, 
but  particularly  to  Capt.  Ross,  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  officers 
of  the  fatigue,  for  his  obliging  and  meritorious  exertions  in  re- 
quiring our  services  so  as  to  moderate  the  hardships  of  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  fortifications  for  the  future  protec- 
tion and  safety  of  our  common  country. 

Ezra  Stone,  Wm.  Baker,  W.  A.  Parker, 

R.  C,  Connor,  W.  G.  Brazier,  George  Gorham, 

Wm.  Andrews,  T.  Doing,  D.  W.  Bell, 

S.  B.  Manning,  R.  Foster,  S.  Favor. 

Boston,  Dec.  3,  1814. 
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26  October,  after  nearly  two  months  of  labor,  the  latter 
half  of  which  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  the  ceremony  of 
naming  Fort  Strong  took  place  with  military  honors.  Lieut. - 
Gov.  William  Phillips,  with  the  Executive  Council  ;  the  Board 
of  War,  accompanied  by  the  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster- 
Generals,  John  Brooks  and  Amasa  Davis,  with  Generals 
Whiton,  Maltby,  Bliss  and  Welles  ;  the  staffs  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts 61ite  army  and  Boston  Brigade  ;  Col.  Page,  from 
Fort  Warren,  and  others  of  the  military,  embarked  from 
Long  Wharf  and  proceeded  to  the  island,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  citizens  at  the  drawbridge  of  the  fort. 

The  Winslow  Blues,  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  saluted  the 
procession  as  it  entered  the  Governor's  marquee,  pitched  in 
the  centre  of  the  fort.  After  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  advanced  from  the 
marquee  towards  the  flagstaff,  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
military  and  citizens,  and  made  the  following  address  :  — 

"  Impressed  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  venerable  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  I  with  pleasure  comply  with 
the  request  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  raising  this  flag  and  in 
publicly  proclaiming  that  this  fort  will  ever  hereafter  bear 
the  name  of  Fort  Strong." 

The  flag  was  then  hoisted  amid  the  cheers  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  was  honored  by  salutes  from  the  artillery  of  the 
New  England  Guards  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  echoed  from 
two  companies  of  artillery  in  town,  posted  on  the  North  Bat- 
tery and  India  wharves.  A  collation  was  then  partaken  of, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  tenant  of  the  island. 

The  flag  raised  was  donated  by  the  ladies  of  Boston.  The 
fort  was  of  earthwork,  sodded.  There  was  a  water  battery, 
with  a  covered  way  from  it  to  the  main  fort.  A  regular 
military  guard  was  first  stationed  at  Fort  Strong  on  the  21st 
of  September  ;  on  the  29th  of  October  the  Selectmen  an- 
nounced the  post  completed.  On  the  8th  of  November  the 
guard  was  reduced  for  the  winter  to  one  sergeant,  two  cor- 
porals and  ten  privates,  and  so  continued  until  the  28th  of 
February,  181 5. 
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The  expense  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Strong  was  not 
very  great,  as  much  of  the  labor  was  gratuitous.  Col.  Bald- 
win's account  of  payments  to  mechanics  and  laborers  from 
23  September  to  14  November,  18 14,  amounted  to  over 
$7,000.  The  amount  claimed  from  the  United  States  was 
;^3,024. 19,  of  which  ;J'i2,029.59  was  admitted  in  1828,  for  ser- 
vice of  the  troops.  The  item  of  {§30, 123.58  for  fortifications 
at  Boston  was  not  allowed  at  that  date.  Neither  were  items 
of  $1,043.15  for  barracks  at  South  Boston  ;  $8,141.31  for 
hulks  for  Boston  Harbor.  The  proprietors  of  Noddle's  Island 
presented  a  bill  to  the  State  of  $1,020  for  damages  in  digging 
up  their  soil  in  erecting  the  fort.  Artemas  Ward,  Aaron 
Dexter  and  Josiah  Quincy  charged  $60  for  estimating  this 
damage.  The  island's  tenant  estimated  the  damage  to  his 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  at  $175,  and  presented  a  bill 
"for  stoning  and  furnishing  the  well,  laying  a  platform  thereon, 
and  levelling  the  dirt  around  the  well,"  of  $250.  This  well 
was  under  the  sidewalk,  seventy-five  feet  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  square,  towards  Webster  Street.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  about  one 
hundred   feet   deep.       The   well   was    partly   filled  up  about 
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22  February,  181 5,  salutes  were  fired  at  the  fort  and  in 
Boston  in  honor  of  Washington,  and  to  celebrate  the  joyful 
event  of  peace.  The  Legislature  also  had  a  religious  cele- 
bration of  the  day  at  the  Stone  Chapel. 

Early  in  November,  18 14,  Governor  Strong  appointed  a 
Board  of  War,  consisting  of  Honorables  Edward  H.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Milton  ;  Silas  Holman,  of  Bolton  ;  Lothrop  Lewis, 
of  Gorham,  Me.  ;  Daniel  Sargent,  of  Boston,  and  Benjamin 
Weld,  of  Boston,  to  perform  such  duties  as  should  be  en- 
trusted to  them  relative  to  the  military  commissions  to  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  ships  or  warlike  stores  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  such  other  matters  respecting  military  or  naval 
affairs  as  tbe  Governor  should  assign,  and  to  receive  and 
adjust,  and  finally  settle,  all  accounts  against  the  Common- 
wealth for  military  services  or  supplies,  and  for  expenses 
connected  with  any  military  operations  rendered  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  State.     Joseph  H.  Pierce  acted  as  secretary. 
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Agreeably  to  this  appointment,  the  following  notice  was 
issued  :  — 

The  owners  or  agents  of  buildings  in  Cambridgeport,  South  Bos- 
ton, and  Commercial  Point  in  Dorchester,  recently  occupied  by 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen.  Whiton  : 

The  undersigned  being  appointed  by  the  Honorable  the  Board 
of  War  a  committee  to  examine  and  view  the  damage  done  to  any 
buildings  lately  occupied  as  barracks,  by  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-Gen.  Whiton,  in  Cambridgeport,  South  Boston,  and 
Commercial  Point  in  Dorchester,  give  this  public  notice  that  they 
will  attend  at  Cambridgeport  on  Thursday  next,  17th  inst. ;  at  South 
Boston,  Friday,  i8th;  Commercial  Point  in  Dorchester,  Saturday, 
19th,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  view  the  premises,  and  hear 
what  any  owner  or  agent  has  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

jona.  loring, 
Thos.  W.  Sumner, 

Commissioners . 

Boston,  Nov.  11,  1814. 

In  regard  to  payment  for  service  in  the  militia,  the  Board 
of  War  issued  an  order  that  a  certain  form  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  out  the  pay-rolls  of  the  companies,  the  head- 
ing to  read  as  follows  :  — 

Pay-roll  of  Capt.  's  Co.  of  [infantry,  artillery  or  cav- 
alry, as  the  case  might  be]  in 's  regt.  or  bat.  ;  Brig.-Gen. 's 

brigade  in  Major-Gen.  's  division,  or  detached  under  General 

Orders  of date. 

The  pay-rolls  were  provided  with  proper  spaces  showing 
the  name,  rank,  time  of  entry  or  last  settlement,  time  of  ser- 
vice, time  of  discharge,  wages  per  month,  total  amount  of 
wages,  allowance  for  privates'  clothing,  amount  of  clothing, 
allowance  for  arms,  and  total  amount  allowed.  They  were 
also  to  be  accompanied  by  muster-rolls  on  which  they  were 
founded,  and  certified  by  the  proper  offtcers  and  sent  to 
the  Board  of  War  to  be  audited,  with  an  order  annexed  from 
every  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  pay-roll  in  favor  of 
the  captain  or  such  other  officer  of  the  company  authorized 
to  receive  the  sums  annexed  to  the  several  names.  No  al- 
lowance for  transportation  of  baggage  was  made  except  to 
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officers  actually  incurring  that  expense.  Abstracts  of  pay- 
rolls of  each  regiment  or  battalion  were  required  to  accom- 
pany the  pay-rolls. 

Selectmen  of  towns  furnishing  supplies  for  the  militia  of 
their  towns  were  to  send  in  their  accounts.  Rations  to  be 
estimated  at  twenty  cents  each,  with  a  reasonable  charge  for 
transportation,  and  no  allowance  for  personal  services.  The 
payments  were  to  be  made  at  some  bank  convenient  to  the 
respective  divisions. 

Having  settled  with  her  militia,  the  Commonwealth,  agree- 
ably to  the  precedent  established  by  the  Revolution,  looked 
to  the  United  States  for  compensation  for  a  defence  of  the 
seacoast,  as  did  others  of  the  States.  Honorables  James 
Lloyd  and  William  H.  Sumner  were  appointed,  lo  December, 
1816,  Commissioners  on  the  claim  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  amounted  to  $843,483.77,  and  was  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  United  States  in  February,  18 17.  A 
small  part,  ^i  1,000,  was  not  objected  to  and  was  paid  ;  the 
balance  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  power  in 
the  Executive  to  adjust  the  claims  arising  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  their  origin.  It  was  then  presented 
to  Congress,  but  the  state  of  feeling  which  had  received  its 
impulse  from  the  incidents  of  the  war  was  such  that  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  press  a  decision,  and  it  was  delayed 
till  1822. 

The  claims  were  classed  under  fifteen  heads  : 

First,  for  the  expenses  of  the  militia  called  out  by  their  officers 
in  consequence  of  attacks  or  threats  to  lay  small  towns  under  con- 
tribution, or  repel  incursions  of  the  enemy,  which  was  but  for  a 
few  days'  time  of  service. 

Second,  for  the  payment  and  supplies  of  the  militia  who  were  de- 
tached and  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  for  the  pay  and  supplies  of  the  militia  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  Penobscot  frontier. 

Fourth,  for  expense  of  the  militia  detached  at  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  military  district. 

Fifth,  for  expense  of  the  militia  at  Portland  in  defence  of  that 
town. 
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Sixth,  for  expense  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  important  ex- 
posed places,  and  for  which  no  troops  were  requested  for  U.  S. 
service. 

Seventh,  for  troops  sent  at  request  of  committees  of  safety  of 
towns,  more  than  those  offered,  to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Eighth,  for  troops  called  for  the  defence  of  Boston  besides  those 
placed  in  the  forts  of  the  United  States  and  to  reinforce  those 
forts. 

Ninth,  for  troops  at  request  of  naval  commanders  at  Boston  and 
Portsmouth,  to  protect  seventy-four-gun  ships  building  in  the  navy 
yards. 

Tenth,  for  an  allowance  to  the  militia  for  arms  and  clothing  and 
use  of  horses  in  service . 

Eleventh,  for  cost  of  small  arms  distributed  among  militia,  trans- 
porting ordnance,  purchase  of  ammunition,  tents,  stores,  &c.,  build- 
ing barracks,  damages  to  property,  &c. 

Twelfth,  for  expense  of  materials  for  building  platforms,  maga- 
zines, furnaces,  pickets,  &c. 

Thirteenth,  for  pay  of  militia  who  were  employed  on  fatigue  duty, 
repairing  forts,  and  for  materials. 

Fourteenth,  for  pay  of  militia  in  towns  on  the  seaboard  called  out 
for  exercise  two  days  in  the  week  for  discipline,  &c. 

Fifteenth,  for  purchase  of  large  ships  and  preparing  them  to  be 
sunk  in  Boston  Harbor  for  security  of  the  towns  and  Navy  Yard. 

The  objection  to  the  majority  of  these  claims  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  that  they  were  not  for  militia  detached  and  ordered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  were  for  troops 
kept  in  service  under  State  authority,  thus  rebounding  on 
the  State  for  the  stand  taken,  that  it  had  no  right  to  put  its 
militia  under  United  States  officers. 

In  1823,  Secretary-of-War  Calhoun  informed  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  President  had  considered  the  memorial  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  Maine  Congressmen  as  to  the  claims, 
and  that  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  had  been  directed 
to  audit  them. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  claim,  Governor  Eustis  ap- 
pointed Col.  George  Sullivan  and  Joseph  H.  Peirce  as  agents, 
and  there  were  filed  with  the  Third  Auditor,  Peter  Hagner, 
at  Washington,  muster  rolls  and  other  vouchers. 
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The  Auditor  made  complaint  that  these  muster  rolls  were 
very  irregular,  in  many  instances  being  merely  inspection 
rolls,  naming  the  men  and  distributing  their  accoutrements, 
without  length  of  service.  There  was  also  a  defect  in  ration 
returns,  and  an  overcharge  of  three  cents  per  ration. 

After  much  correspondence  between  the  agents  and  the 
officers  of  the  General  Government,  the  Third  Auditor  class- 
ified the  claim  under  nine  general  heads,  and  in  twelve  vol- 
umes of  closely-written  manuscript  noted  his  objections  to 
items  he  had  disallowed,  and  in  1828  made  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  ;  and  on  the  total  claim  then  outstanding  of 
^843,349.60,  the  portion  admitted  by  him  was  ^430,748.26  ; 
of  the  balance  inadmissible,  ^412,601.34,  the  sum  of  ^240,- 
759.59  was  called  miscellaneous  items. 

No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  till  1830,  when  a  law 
was  passed  appropriating  $430,748.26.  After  a  discussion 
between  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  Henry  Eaton,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Davis,  agent  of  the  State,  that  amount  was  paid. 
In  1832  the  latter,  then  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  House, 
got  a  resolution  passed  instructing  the  Secretary  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  claim  for  the  balance  of  $412,601.34.  The 
examination  was  renewed,  and  a  report  made  in  1834  on  the 
items  called  miscellaneous,  which  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  satisfactory  documents  twenty  years  after  the  events. 

In  1836  Mr.  Davis,  then  in  the  Senate,  got  a  resolution 
passed  modifying  the  proofs  necessary,  and  in  1837  the  Secre- 
tary reported  $272,716.14  due  Massachusetts,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  Commonwealth  made  a  pressing  request 
through  its  Legislature  in  1839. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  by  resolve  of  March,  1843,  Massachu- 
setts received  $150,000,  and  Maine  also  received  a  compen- 
sation. 

The  literature  of  the  War  of  1812-14  is  more  extensive 
than  one  might  suppose  without  investigating  the  subject, 
and  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  nearly  two  hundred  titles 
of  books  and  pamphlets  printed  on  the  topic.  This  litera- 
ture, however,  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  naval  affairs 
and  the  fighting  on  the  Canadian  frontier.     Very  little  can 
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be  found  in  print  relative  to  the  events  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  except  the  newspaper  items  of  the  period,  and  in  the 
material  furnished  by  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  compensation  for  expenses  of  her  militia. 
That  the  material  is  abundant  you  will  see  by  the  summary 
I  have  presented,  and  I  trust  that  at  no  distant  day  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  this  material  so  that  it  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  her  citizens,  and  in  a  form  that  will  be  permanent  and 
durable.  Some  of  it  has  been  obtained  by  the  State  in  man- 
uscript from  a  lawyer  who  surreptitiously  copied  the  rolls  in 
the  Treasury,  for  which  practice  he  was  disbarred.  I  may 
add  that  many  Massachusetts  men  were  in  the  regular  forces, 
and  received  bounties  and  pensions  for  service. 
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ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS  OF    MASSACHUSETTS    MILITIA 

engaged  in  the  defence  of  boston  in  the  autumn  of  1814. 

Commander-in-Chief,  His  Excellency  Caleb  Strong;  Aids  de  Camp,  Lt.  Cols.,  Wm.  H. 
Sumner  and  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston;  Adjutant  Getieral,  John  Brooks,  Medford;  Quarter- 
master General,  Amasa  Davis,  Boston. 

First  Division  (^Suffolk  and  Norfolk). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Elijah  Crane,  Canton;  Aids,  William  Dunbar,  Canton,  and  Minot  Thayer,  Boston; 
Judge-Advocate,  George  Sullivan,  Boston. 

ist  Brigade :  Brig.  Gen.,  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbury  ;  Aid,  Wm.  Porter;  Brig.  Maj.,  Sam- 
uel M.  Thayer;  Brig.  Qr.-Master,  Ebenezer  Crafts. 

INFANTRY. 

istRegt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Joseph  Dudley,  Roxbury;  Majors,  Benj.  P.  Williams,  Roxbury,  and  Ed- 
ward Foster,  Jr.,  Dorchester;  Adjt.,  John  Champney ;  Qr.-Master,  Geo.  Ware;  Pay-Master, 
Sam'l  Dudley;  Surg.,  Luther  Harris;  Surg.-Mate,  Calvin  Baker.     Captains,  Thos.  Sturtevant, 
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Benj.  Farrington,  Stillman  Lincoln,  Clement  Sumner,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Goddard,  Jr.,  Thos.  Munroe, 
Jr.,  Steph.  Tolman,  Timothy  Corey.  Lieutenants,  John  Eaton,  John  Woodward,  Thos.  Time. 
Cheney,  Cyrus  Balcom,  Robt.  S.  Davis,  Sam'l  Peck,  Wm.  Farron,  John  James.  Ensigns,  Eben'r 
Eaton,  Nath'l  Winchester,  Eben'r  S.  Pierce,  Lewis  Peirce,  Thos.  Griggs,  J.  D.  Swallow,  Antipas 
Newton,  Sampson  Stone,  Thos.  Davis. 

Officers  from  Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  Brookline. 

2d  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Samuel  Webb,  Jr.,  Weymouth  ;  Majors,  Martin  Fearing  and  Washington 
Gushing;  Adjt.,  Ned  Gushing ;  Qr.- Master,  Nehemiah  Ripley,  Pay-Master,  Thos.  Loring,  Jr.; 
Surg.,  Wm.  Gordon  ;  Surg. -Mate,  Ezekiel  Pratt;  Chap.,  Henry  Colman.  Captains,  Moses  S. 
Humphrey,  D.  M.  B.  Tha.xter,  Joseph  J.  Whiton,  Joseph  Gushing,  Jonathan  Cleverly,  Jacob 
Loud,  Peter  Lathrop.  Lieutenants,  Sam'l  Hobart,  Jairus  Sprague,  Seth  S.  Hersey,  Adna  Gushing, 
Eben'r  Hu.mphrey,  Lemuel  Smith,  John  Beal,  Sam'l  Loud.  Ensigns,  Nath'l  Wilder,  Dan'l 
Bassett,  Lazarus  Bowker,  Jacob  Gushing,  Jr.,  Newcomb  Bates,  Noah  Torrey. 
Officers  from  Hingham,  Weymouth  and  Cohasset. 

3d  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Barnabas  Clark,  Randolph;  Majors,  James  Thayer,  Quincy,  and  Simeon 
White,  Randolph  ;  Adjt.,  Jonathan  Weld,  Jr.;  Qr.-Master,  Sam'l  L.  Bass;  Pay-Master,  Elisha 
Hobart,  2d;  Surg.,  Jonathan  Wales,  Jr.;  Surg.-Mate,  Thomas  Phips,  Jr.  Captains,  Francis 
Davenport,  Calvin  White,  Thos.  Tyrrell,  Edw.  W.  Vinton,  John  Belcher,  Edward  Glover,  Ralph 
Arnold,  John  Lillie.  Lieutenants,  Alpheus  M.  Withiugton,  Sam'l  French,  4th,  Elihu  Thayer, 
Abiah  Holbrook,  Oliver  Reed,  Sam'l  Reed,  Ezra  Thayer,  Dan'l  Stetson.  Ensigns,  Dan'l  G. 
Lord,  John  Whitney,  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Wm.  F.  Clark,  Sam'l  Thayer,  3d,  Isaac  Dyer,  Sol.  Rich- 
monc",  Eliphalet  Thayer. 

Officers  from  Milton,  Quincy,  Randolph  and  Braintree. 

2d  Brigade:  Brig.  Gen.,  Elias  Cook,  Bellingham;  Brig.  Maj.,  Timothy  P.  Whitney;  Brig.  Qr.. 
Master,  Samuel  Brastow. 

ist  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Jesse  Gay,  Dedham  ;  Majors,  Nathaniel  Guild  and  Obed  Allen ;  Adjt., 
John  Williams;  Pay-Master,  Joseph  Onion  ;  Surg.,  Jeremy  Stimpson;  Surg.-Mate,  Sam'l  Gould ; 
Chap.,  Joshua  Bates.  Captains,  Willard  Fuller,  Bela  Cleveland,  Aaron  Baker,  Geo.  Fisher,  John 
Deane,  3d,  Elisha  Lyon,  Abner  Guild,  Eben'r  Fuller.  Lieutenants,  Ellis  Fuller,  Hensdale  Fisher, 
Joshua  Fales,  Jr.,  Asahel  Smith,  Walter  Stow,  Sam'l  Alden,  Chester  Adams.  Ensigns,  Sam'l 
G.  Fuller,  Seth  Chenery,  David  Baker,  Nath'l  Owen,  Horatio  Bacon,  Jesse  Fuller,  Pliny  Bingham, 
Wm.  Ware, 

Officers  from  Dedham,  Needham,  Medfield  and  Dover. 

2d  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Benjamin  McKendrig,  Canton  ;  Majors,  Cyrus  Porter  and  Jesse  Pierce, 
Stoughton ;  Adjt.,  Robt.  Shepherd;  Qr.-Master,  Thos.  Crane;  Pay-Master,  Abijah  Packard; 
Surg.,  William  Payson  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Joua.  Stone;  Chap.,  Jona.  Whittaker.  Captains,  Metcalf 
Everett,  John  Gay,  Dan'l  Everett,  John  Tucker,  2d,  Sam'l  Brastow,  Jer.  Richards,  Jr.,  Bethuel 
Drake,  Alpheus  French.  Lieutenants,  Joseph  Fisher,  Sam'l  D.  Hixon,  Chas.  Leonard,  Hervey 
Pettee,  Otis  Paine,  Eben'r  Sumner,  Jr.,  Joseph  Goldthwait.  Ensigns,  Jas.  Paine,  Benj.  John- 
son, Jr.,  Dan'l  Dana,  Sam'l  Capen,  Abel  Wentworth,  Jr.,  Jesse  Peirce,  Jr.,  Zeph.  French,  Asa 
Plynipton. 

Officers  from  Canton,  Foxboro,  Sharon,  Wrentham  and  Stoughton. 

3d  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Samuel  L.  Scammel,  Bellingham;  Majors,  Davis  Thayer  and  Eli  Blake; 
Qr.-Master,  David  A.  Fisher;  Pay-Master,  Seneca  Wight ;  Chap.,  Elisha  Fisk.  Captains,  Blea- 
rer Daniels,  Metcalf  Clapp,  Ethan  Cobb,  Aaron  Rockwood,  William  Peck,  Herman  Cobb,  Asa 
Thayer,  Davis  Thayer,  Asa  Gowen,  Hervey  Whiting,  Wheelock  BuUard,  John  Morse,  Warren 
Clap.  Lieutenants,  Lewis  Harding,  Artemas  George,  Lowell  Bullen,  John  A.  Gould,  Joseph 
Rockwood,  Asa  Ware,  Amos  Hill,  Nath.  Plimpton,  Sam'l  Nason,  Ebenezer  Cobb,  James  Ware, 
Sam'l  Cleveland.  Ensigns,  Maxy  Fisher,  Oliver  Felt,  Josiah  Blake,  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  Seth 
Holbrook,  Jr.,  Elisha  Ware,  Luther  Metcalf,  Daniel  Hartshorn. 

Officers  from  Bellingham,  Medway,  Walpole,  Franklin  and  Wrentham. 

3d  Brigade :  Brig.  Gen.,  Arnold  Welles,  Boston  ;  Brig.  Maj.,  Bryant  P.  Tilden  ;  Brig.  Qr.-Mas- 
ter, William  Shimmin. 

ist  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Amos  Binney,  Boston  :  Majors,  Barzillai  Hudson,  Boston,  and  Zachariah 
Hall,  Chelsea;  Adjt.,  Samuel  Clark  ;  Qr.-Master,  Oliver  Eldridge  ;  Pay-Master,  Steph.  Gushing; 
Chap.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill;  Surg.,  Wm.  Ingalls,  M.  D. ;  Surg.-Mate,  Beuj.  Reed.  Captains,  Gerry 
Fairbanks,  Moses  Ames,  Timothy  Johnson,  Daniel  Dunton,  Jno.  Tewksbury,  3d,  Isaac  Scott, 
Samuel  Howe,  Andrew  Green,  Elisha  Norcross,  Thaddeus  Page.  Lieutenants,  Caleb  Hartshorn, 
Levi  Brigham,  Ezra  Eaton,  Jacob  Howe,  John  Peirce,  Geo.  T.  Hawes,  Nathan  Eaton,  Charles 
Hood,  Christo.  Lincoln,  Robt.  G.  Mitchell.  Ensigns,  James  Scott,  Nath.  Richards,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Davis,  Joseph  Lewis,  Jona.  Copeland,  Eph.  W.  Willard,  Samuel  Noyes,  Isaac  Jenney,  Ephraim 
Jones,  David  Henshaw. 

Officers  all  from  Boston  except  Messrs.  Hall,  Tewksbury,  Peirce  and  Copeland,  who  were  from 
Chelsea. 
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2d  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Peter  Osgood,  Boston;  Majors,  Thomas  Dean  and  Jonathan  Whitney ; 
Adjt.,  Abner  Bourne;  Qr.-Master,  Henry  S.  Waldo;  Pay-Master,  Sam'l  B.  Ford;  Chap.,  Rev. 
Chas.  Lowell;  Surg.,  Geo.  Parkman  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Geo.  B.  Doane.  Captains,  Henry  Sargent,  E. 
G.  House,  Silas  Whitney,  Jr.,  Mich.  Roulstone,  Asa  Richardson,  Lemuel  Colburn,  Benjamin 
Loring,  George  Welles,  George  Sullivan,  Caswell  Beal.  Lieutenants,  Gedney  King,  Daniel  L. 
Gibbens,  Joshua  Preston,  Moses  Watson,  Elna  Hayt,  Job  Drew,  John  Dodd,  Israel  Whitney, 
Lemuel  Blake,  Jesse  Shaw.  Ensigns,  Henry  Codman,  Z.  G.  Whitman,  John  Whitney,  Samuel 
Lucas,  Ira  Brown,  Sylvanus  Packard,  James  N.  Staples,  Otis  Howe,  Benj.  T.  Pickman,  John  W. 
Hyde. 

Officers  all  from  Boston. 

3d  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Daniel  Messinger;  Majors,  Samuel  Curtis  an  dj  Charles  Curtis ;  Adjt., 
Stephen  Fairbanks ;  Qr.-Master,  Jech.  Thayer;  Pay-Master,  Ferd.  E.  White ;  Chap.,  Rev.  Horace 
HoUey;  Surg.,  Asa  Buckman.  Captains,  Rohm  Hartshorn,  James  B.  Marston,  Wentworth 
Knights,  Isaiah  Atkins,  Henry  Rice,  Benj.  B.  Appleton,  Sam'l  H.  Parker,  Philip  Bonner,  Benj. 
Huntington.  Lieutenants,  Bela  Hunting,  Joshua  Simonds,  Joseph  Jenkins,  Philip  Curtis,  David 
Francis,  Luke  Richardson,  Benj.  Winslow,  Micah  B.  Bacon,  Joseph  Williams,  James  Hendley. 
Ensigns,  James  Blake,  Chnsto.  Gore,  Jr.,  David  Moody,  Arnold  Haywood,  George  Bond,  John 
Park,  Wm.  H.  Ireland,  John  Drayton.  ' 

Officers  all  from  Boston. 

CAVALRY. 

ist  Brig.  :  Maj.,  Joshua  Tucker,  Milton  ;  Adjt.,  Joseph  Harrington  ;  Qr.-Master,  John  Adams. 
Captains,  Asa  Whitney,  Zebediah  Hollis.  Lieutenants,  Alpheus  T.  French,  Sam'l  French.  Cor- 
nets Sam'l  Linfield,  3d,  Abel  Meriam. 

2d  Brig.  :  Maj.,  Jedidiah  Atherton,  Milton.  Captains,  Lewis  Fisher,  James  Tisdale,  Luther 
Swan,  Samuel  Druce,  John  Savels.  Lieutenants,  Cutler  Pond,  Joseph  S.  Richardson,  Calvin 
Richards,  John  Drake,  Elisha  Swan.  Cornets,  Ethan  Cobb,  Jonathan  Gay,  Jr.,  William  Tolman, 
Benjamin  Day,  2d. 

3d  Brig.:  Maj.,  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston;  Ad)t.,  Geo.  Lyman;  Qr.-Master,  Wm.  Sturgis. 
Captains,  Charles  P.  Phelps,  Isaac  Cook.  Lieutenants,  Richard  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Revere, 
William  H.  Prentice,  George  Domett.     Comets,  Ralph  Haskins,  John  Salmon. 

ARTILLERY. 

istBrig.  :  Maj.,  Isaac  Gale,  Roxbury;  Adjt.,  Seth  Tucker;  Qr.-Master,  Wm.  N.  Baker.  Cap- 
tains, Benj.  Derby,  Edmund  M.  Smith,  William  Cobb.  Lieutenants,  Oliver  Shaw,  Timothy 
Stetson,  Phineas  Withington,  Warren  Marsh,  Calvin  Warren. 

2d  Brig.  :  Majs.,  Harlow  Whiting,  Franklin,  Geo.  Everett,  Wrentham.  Captains,  Richard 
Hixon,  Nathan  Ware.     Lieutenants,  Seth  Gay,  David  Ruggles,  Eliph't  Holbrook. 

3d  Brig.:  Maj.,  William  Harris,  Boston;  Adjt.,  Leavitt  Nason  ;  Qr.-Master,  Calvin  Bailey. 
Captains,  Ebenezer  Dyer,  Joseph  E.  Smith,  Jonathan  Thaxter.  Lieutenants,  Simeon  Dow, 
Martin  Burr,  Simon  Wilkinson,  Joseph  Stone,  Francis  Tufts,  Jr.,  Jno.  A.  Shaw. 

BRIGADE    BAND. 

Master,  Frederic  Granger;  Dep'y  Master,  Samuel  Wetherbee ;  Musicians,  Simeon  Wood, 
James  Turner,  John  Hart,  Abel  Duren,  Horatio  T.  McGeorge,  Daniel  Gould,  Richard  Clark, 
Charles  Cambridge,  Jr.,  Moses  Tyler,  Samuel  Pearsons,  Thomas  Granger,  Geo.  Humphrey,  Asa 
Warren,  James  Loring. 

All  from  Boston. 

Corps  of  Cadeis.— Ca.pt.,  Lt.  Col.  Geo.  G.  Lee ;  Lt.,  Maj.  David  S.  Greenough  ;  Ens.,  Maj. 
Henry  N.  Rogers;  Adjt.,  Capt.  David  Sears,  Jr. 

Boston  Sea  Fencibles.  —  Capt.,  Nehemiah  W.  Skillings  ;  Lts.,  Winslow Levris,  Charles  Tracey , 
Nat'l  Snow. 

Boston  Rifle  Cor/i.  —  Capt. ,  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay;  Lt.,  Phineas  Upham  ;  Ens.,  John  Wheel- 
wright. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  C«>.  —  Capt.,  Wm.  Howe;  Lt.,  Capt.  Geo.  Welles;  Ens., 
LeviMelcher;  ist  Sergt.,  Capt.  Benj.  Loring;  2d  Sergt.,  Lt.  John  Dodd,  Jr.;  3d  .Sergt.,  Capt. 
Jas.  B.  Marston;  4th  Sergt.,  Thos.  Wells;  Armorer,  Capt.  Sam'l  Todd. 

N0T8.  —  A  large  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  3d  Brigade  formed  an  associa- 
tion called  "  The  Soul  of  the  Soldiery." 

Second  Division  {Essex). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Amos  Hovey,  Salem ;  Aids,  Ebenezer  Bancroft,  Salem,  and  Joseph  G.  Sprague, 
Danvers;  Div.  Inspector,  Sam'l  L.  Knapp,  Newburyport;  Judge  Advocate,  Theodore  Eames, 
Salem. 

ist  Brig.  :  Brig.  Gen.,  Sam'l  G.  Derby,  Salem ;  Brig.  Maj.,  James  C.  King,  Salem ;  Brig.  Qr.- 
Master,  Chas.  L.  Roberts. 
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INFANTRY. 

3d  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Solomon  Low,  Boxford ;  Majors,  John  Ingalls  and  Abiel  Chandler,  An- 
dover;  Adjt.,  D.  A.  Poor;  Qr.-Master,  Joshua  Barker;  Pay-Master,  Win.  Jenkins;  Surg.,  Geo. 
Osgood;  Chap.,  Peter  Easton.  Captains,  Jedediah  Farnham,  Jr.,  Dan'l  Parker,  Enoch  Parker, 
Jer.  Mitchell,  Jas.  Stephens,  Henry  Poor,  Abr'm  Perley,  Job  Abbott,  Amos  Kimball.  Lieutenants, 
David  Walker,  Henry  Osgood,  Henry  Cochran,  Jesse  Kimball,  Jr.,  Benj.  Abbott,  Joel  Towne, 
Chas.  Peabody,  Moses  Wood,  Kimball  Cole.  Ensigns,  Nath'l  Stephens,  John  Chase,  Henry  E. 
Perry,  Joseph  Bradlee,  Alfred  Kimball,  Josiah  Kimball,  Joshua  Ballard,  Josiah  Bacon. 

Officers  from  Andover,  Bradford  and  Boxford. 

Sth  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  John  Johnson,  Haverhill  ;  Majors,  Jesse  Harding  and  Charles  White, 
Haverhill;  Adjt.,  Enoch  Bradley  ;  Pay-Master,  J.  Merrill ;  Surg.,  Rufus  Longley  ;  Surg.-Mate, 
Silas  Brown  ;  Chap.,  Isaac  Tompkins  ;  Qr.-Master,  H.  G.  Allen.  Captains,  Jas.  Gutterson, 
Joseph  Webster,  3d,  Sam'I  Pierce,  S.  W.  Duncan,  Amos  Ordway,  Josh.  Buswell,  Asa  Currier, 
3d,  Dan'l  Applaton,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  Wm.  Ford,  Nath.  Burrill,  Moses  Merrill,  Thos.  How,  Jas. 
Gill,  Jr.,  John  Bailey,  John  Ingersoll.  Ensigns,  Thos.  Newcomb,  Jas.  Farron,  Chas.  Bodwell, 
Sam'I  Cross,  Moses  Morse,  Phineas  Webster,  Bracket  Bradley. 

Officers  from  Haverhill  and  Methuen.  One  company^only  from  each  of  these  regiments  was 
at  Boston.     (See  p.  42.) 

Third  Division  (Middlesex). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  Dracut  ;  Aids,  Abraham  Moore  and  Benj.  F.  Varnum  ;  Judge- 
Advorate,  Wm.  Nichols,  So.  Reading. 

ist  Brigade  :  Brig.  Gen.,  Nath'l  Austin,  Jr.,  Charlestown  ;  Brig.  Maj.,  Samuel  Jacques,  Jr.  ; 
Brig.  Qr.-Master,  Timothy  Walker. 


INFANTRY. 


ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Dav.  Townsend,  Waltham  ;  Majors,  Joseph  Pierce  and  John  Tarbell, 
Cambridge  ;  Adjt.,  Tyler  Bigelow  ;  Qr.-Master,  J.  B.  Whitney  ;  Chap.,  Joseph  Grafton  ;  Surg., 
Uriah  Hazen  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Sam'I  Manning ;  Pay-Master,  Thomas  Miller.  Captains,  Gideon 
Tirrell,  Steph.  Wheeler,  Sam'I  Townsend,  Zaccheus  Pond,  Abijah  B.  Smith,  Joseph  Prichard,  Jr., 
Luther  Gay,  Hubbard  Russell,  Jer.  Russell,  Joel  Haughton.  Lieutenants,  Jonah  Tenney,  Nath'l 
Griggs,  Jas.  Fuller,  Chas.  Spencer,  J  C.  Prentice,  Ira  Draper,  Steph.  Locke,  Sam'I  Greene, 
Josiah  Russell,  Joseph  Bacon,  Asa  Rogers,  Amos  Harrington.  Ensigns,  Wm.  Smith,  Jeduthan 
Sanger,  Edmond  Rice,  Alvis  Garfield,  Chas.  C.  Gay,  J.  B.  Jourdan,  Eliab  W.  Metcalf,  Wm. 
Tufts,  Jer.  Russell,  John  Perry,  Sam'I  Trowbridge,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Cambridge,  Newton,  Waltham,  Brighton,  Watertown  and  W.  Cambridge. 
2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Benj.  F.  Baldwin,  Woburn  ;  Majors,  Aaron  Pearson  and  John  Wade, 
Woburn  :  Adjt.,  Wyman  Richardson  ;  Qr.-Master,  Henry  Carter ;  Pay-Master,  P.  G.  Pratt  ; 
Surg.,  Nath.  Richardson  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Dan'l  Gould,  Jr.  ;  Chap.,  Joseph  Chickering.  Captains, 
Isaac  Vinton,  Dan'l  Pratt,  Jr.,  Sam'I  Tidd,  Nath.  Jaquith,  Joseph  Gardiner,  Wm.  Winn,  Jona'n 
Hay,  Peter  B.  Wiley.  Lieutenants,  Timo.  Foster,  Moses  Winn,  Silvanus  Wood,  Joshua  Bum- 
ham,  Jr.,  Caleb  Wakefield,  Wm.  Richardson,  Eben'r  Abbott,  Thos.  Eaton,  John  Eames,  J.  H. 
Wright,  Aaron  Hill.  Ensigns,  Levi  Parker,  Joseph  Parker,  Jas.  Reed,  Jr.,  Chas.  Parker,  Geo, 
Cowdrey. 

Officers  from  Woburn,  Reading,  So.  Reading,  Stoneham,  Wilmington  and  Burlington. 
3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  John  Chandler,  Lexington  ;  Majors,  Samuel  Train,  Jr.,  and  Caleb 
Simonds  Lincoln;  Adjt.,  Dan'l  Shattuck;  Qr -Master,  Edw.  Weatherbee  ;  Pay-Master,  Nath. 
Brooks  ;  Chap.,  Ezra  Ripley;  Surg.,  B.  W.  Bartlett  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Peter  Goodenow.  Captains, 
Dan'l  Smith,  Silas  Jones,  Neh.  Flint,  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Joseph  Heald,  Sam'I  Law,  Abel  Hart- 
well,  Dan'l  S.  Harrison.  Lieutenants,  James  Jones,  John  Browne,  Aaron  Fletcher,  Asa  Porter, 
J.  P.  Meriam,  Theo.  Wheeler,  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Marshal  Train.  Ensigns,  Aaron  Hayward,  Ar- 
temas  Wheeler,  Zadock  Wilkins,  Jas.  Cogswell,  Jr.,  Christ'r  Reed,  Aaron  Jones,  Jr.,  John  Hoar, 
Sam'I  Hobbs. 

Officers  from  Concord,  Lexington,  Acton,  Weston,  Carlisle  and  Lincoln. 

4th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Joseph  Valentine,  Hopkinton  ;  Majors,  Wm.  Rockwood  and  Daniel 
Leland,  Sherborn  ;  Adjt.,  Wm.  Larrabee  ;  Qr.-Master,  Thos.  Valentine;  Surg.,  Timo.  Fisk  ; 
Surg.-Mate,  Benj.  Pond,  Jr.;  Chap.,  Dan'l  Kellogg;  Pay-Master,  Martin  Cutler.  Captains, 
Nalh.  Leland,  Jonas  Cloyes,  Geo.  Whitney,  Isaac  Whitney,  John  Nurse,  Henry  Valentine,  Moses 
Phipps,  Asa  Whitney.  Lieutenants,  Chas.  Messinger,  Wm.  Maynard,  Jno.  Perry,  John  Big- 
elow, Moses  Sanger,  Rich.  Gamage,  John  Adams,  Luther  Rockwood.  Ensigns,  Abner  Johnson, 
Joseph  Frost,  Alpheus  Clark,  J.  I.  Clark,  Artemas  Jones,  Sam'I  Walker,  Timo.  Perry,  Sam'I 
Bullard,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Hopkinton,  Holliston,  Natick,  Framingham,  and  Sherborn. 

5th  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Jonathan  Page,  Charlestown  ;  Majors,  Joshua  B.  Phipps  and  Wm.  Fer- 
nald,  Charlestown ;  Adjt.,  Henry  Jacques ;  Qr.-Master,  Zebina  Eastman;  Chap.,  Eph.  Abbott; 
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Surg.,  A.  R.  Thompson  ;  Surg.-Mate,  W,  J.  Walker  ;  Pay-Master,  Jona.  Page,  Jr.  Captains,  Lot 
Pool,  Dan'l  Copeland,  J.  K.  Frothingham,  Phineas  Sprague,  Jr.,  Robt.  Tenney,  S.  T.Armstrong, 
John  Gibbs,  Jona.  Oakes,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  J.  H.  Read,  Benj.  Whipple,  Benj.  Porter,  Henry  Todd, 
Thos.  Rand,  Jr.,  John  Frothingham,  Neh.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Edw.  Bradbury.  Ensigns,  Aaron  Had- 
ley,  Geo.  Conn,  J.  S.  Waterman,  Jeduthan  Richardson,  Jr.,  Asa  Tufts,  Steph.  Cutter,  Edward 
Adams,  John  Sargent. 

OfBcers  from  Charlestown,  Maiden  and  Medford. 

lVesto7i  Ind.  Light  Inf.  —  Capt.,  Chas.  Stratton,  Watertown  ;  Lt.,  Henry  Hobbs,  Weston  ; 
Ens.,  Luther  Harrington,  Weston. 

Medford  Ind.  Light  Inf. — Capt.,  Thos.  Shed;  Lt.,  Gershom  Cutter,  Medford  ;  Ens.,  Chas. 
Johnson,  Woburn. 

2d  Brig.:  Brig.  Gen.,  Simon  Coburn,  Dracut ;  Brig.  Major,  Sampson  Wood;  Brig.  Qr.- 
Master,  Joseph  Butterfield. 

ist  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Eph.  Brigham,  Marlboro  ;  Majors,  Micah  M.  Rutter  and  Sam'I  Brown, 
Jr.,  Sudbury;  Adjt.,  Wm.  Draper;  Qr.-Master,  Caleb  Witherbee  ;  Chap.,  Asa  Packard;  Pay- 
Master,  Edw.  Whitman  ;  Surg.,  John  Baker;  Surg.-Mate,  B.  W.  Hildreth.  Captains,  Aaron 
Stevens,  Eph.  Maynard,  Jr.,  Asa  Whitcomb,  John  Allen,  Tilly  Smith,  Wm.  Brigham,  Wm. 
Holyoke,  John  Whitman,  J.  B.  Brown.  Lieutenants,  Jedediah  Wood,  Sam'I  Warren,  Hervey 
Reeves,  Wm.  Rice,  Jr.,  Edmd.  Lawrence,  Jesse  Moore,  Eli  Rice,  Artemas  Conant,  A.  W. 
Whitney.  Ensigns,  Drury  Fairbanks,  Steph.  Rice,  Dan'l  Hale,  Abiel  Buttrick,  Sam'I  Jones,  Jr., 
Steph.  Wheeler,  Eli  Sherman,  Benj.  Hapgood,  S.  R.  Phelps. 

Officers  from  Sudbury,  Marlboro,  Stow,  Boxborough. 

2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Walter  Hastings,  Townsend  ;  Majors,  Francis  Blood,  Pepperrell,  and 
Joseph  Minot,  Westford  ;  Adjt.,  Asa  Brigham ;  Qr.-Master,  W.  A.  Bancroft  ;  Pay-Master, 
Eliphalet  Wheeler;  Chap.,  John  Bullard  ;  Surg.,  John  Walton;  Surg.-Mate,  Moses  Kidder. 
Captains,  Timo.  Cummings,  Abel  Tarbell,  Noah  Shattuck,  Francis  Dwight,  Jas.  Adams,  Nath. 
Shipley,  Sol.  Keyes,  Oliver  Kendall,  Abel  Jewett,  Whitney  Farmer.  Lieutenants,  Thos.  Pear- 
son, Jon'n  Prescott,  Phin.  Fairbanks,  Isaac  Kidder,  Sewall  Rockwood,  Thos.  Blood,  Vryling 
Shattuck,  David  Goodhue,  Jacob  Sawyer,  Dan'l  Proctor.  Ensigns,  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Archelaus 
T.  Bennett,  Thos.  Famsworth,  Steph.  Shipley,  J.  R.  Wheeler,  David  Shed,  Jr.,  Joshua  Shed, 
Paul  Gerrish,  R.  P.  Woods,  Sam'I  Wright,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Groton,  Westford,  Shirley,  Townsend,  Pepperell,  Ashby,  and  Littleton. 

3d  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Silas  Richardson,  Billerica ;  Majors,  Fred'k  Blodget  and  Henry  Taylor, 
Tyngsboro' ;  Adjt.,  Henry  Parker ;  Qr.-Master,  Jona.  Fletcher ;  Pay-Master,  Joel  Spalding ;  Chap., 
Nath'l  Whitman  ;  Surg.,  Amos  Bradley,  Jr .;  Surg.-Mate,  Oliver  Scripture.  Captains,  John  Hardy, 
Joseph  Bowen,  Salathiel  Adams,  J.  B.  Richardson,  Amaziah  Swallow,  Joseph  Danforth,  Thad. 
Richardson,  Peter  Coburn,  John  Baldwin,  John  Reed,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  John  Merriam,  Joseph 
Batchelor,  Jesse  Clark,  Jona.  Tyler,  Josiah  Rogers,  Jr.,  Geo.  Wright,  Life  Hamblet,  Sam'I  Hil- 
dreth, Willard  Cummings.  Ensigns,  Wm.  Adams,  Jr.,  Castalio  Hosmore,  Wm.  Clough,  Dudley 
Masters,  Wm.  Richardson,  Francis  Fletcher,  Peleg  Bradley,  Josiah  Swift,  Abel  Bowman,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Billerica,  Dracut,  Dunstable,  Bedford,  Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro,  Tewksbury. 

CAVALRY. 

1st  Brig. :  Lt.  Col.,  Thomas  Russell,  West  Cambridge  ;  Majors,  Alpheus  Ware,  Sherborn,  and 
Lemuel  Sweetser,  So.  Reading.  Captains,  Isaac  Hurd,  Jr.,  Wm.  Trowbridge,  John  Mitchell, 
Abner  Stanley,  John  McFarland.  Lieutenants,  Asa  Fiske,  Aaron  Robbins,  Sam'I  Morse,  Isaac 
Upton,  Leonard  Green,  Thomas  Emerson,  Jr.,  Timo.  Green.  Cornets,  Eh  Leland,  Robert  Gore, 
John  Muzzy,  Thomas  Richardson. 

2d  Brig. :  Captains,  V/illiam  Fletcher,  Jeremiah  Lawrence,  Moses  Whitney.  Lieutenants,  Wm. 
Baldwin,  T.  C.  Shattuck,  Peter  Clark,  Caleb  Abbott,  Jona.  Sawin.  Cornets,  John  Edwards, 
Josiah  Fletcher,  3d,  Sam'I  S.  Noyes. 

ARTILLERY. 

ist  Brig.,  ist  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Enoch  Wiswall,  Watertown;  Majors,  Jesse  Churchill,  Boston, 
and  Loammi  Kendall,  Charlestown  ;  Adjt.,  Jona.  Child  ;  Qr.-Master,  Isaac  Deuch  ;  Pay-Master, 
John  Clark;  Chap.,  Chas.  Train;  Surg.,  Nath'l  Bemis,  Jr.  Captains,  Timothy  Page,  John 
Temple,  Joseph  Bird,  Reuben  Brown,  Jr.,  John  Sweetser.  Lieutenants,  John  Cofran,  Adam 
Hemenway,  Cyrus  Wheeler,  Thos.  Learned,  Sam'I  Cutter,  John  Farley. 

2d  Brig.,  ist  Bat.:  Major,  James  Lewis,  Groton;  Adjt.,  Joseph  Parker;  Qr.-Master,  David 
Parker.  Captains,  Isaac  Barron,  Jr.,  Wm.  Famsworth.  Lieutenants,  Wm.  Dalrymple,  Call 
Tufts,  Eben'r  Griffin. 

Fourth   Division    {Hampshire). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Ebenezer  Mattoon,  Amherst ;  Aids,  Isaac  C.  Bates  and  John  H.  Henshaw,  North- 
ampton ;  Judge  -Advocate,  Jonathan  H.  Lyman,  Northampton. 

ist  Brig.  :  Brig.  Gen.,  Jacob  Bliss,  Springfield  ;  Aid,  George  Bliss,  Jr.  ;  Brig.  Major,  Noah 
D.  Mattoon  ;  Brig.  Qr.-Master,  Lymau  Lewis. 
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ist  Regt.  :   Lt.  Col.,  ;  Majors,  Samuel  Williams,  Longmeadow,  and  William  Clark,  Wil- 

braham  ;  Adjt.,  D.  C.  Brewer;  Qr.-Master,  Edw.  Morris;  Pay-Master,  Roderick  Burt;  Chap., 
R.  S.  Storrs  ;  Surg.,  Otis  Goodman.  Captains,  Joseph  Carew,  Calvin  Goodman,  Chas.  Sessions, 
Luther  Colton,  Joseph  Pease,  Isaac  Pease,  3d,  Abel  Wright,  Jr.,  John  Morgan.  Lieutenants, 
Chester  Sexton,  Jared  Cone,  Hervey  Chapin,  Ethan  Taylor,  Levi  Pease,  Elijah  Colton,  John 
Carpenter,  Jr.  Ensigns,  Robt.  Sessions,  Porter  Gowdry,  Herman  Chapin,  Geo.  Colton,  John 
Sikes,  Wm.  Burt. 

Officers  from  Springfield,  Longmeadow,  Wilbraham,  So.  Hadley  and  Ludlow. 

2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Enos  Foote,  Southwick  ;  Major,  Thaddeus  Foote,  Southwick  ;  Adjt., 
Uzal  Rockwell;  Qr.-Master,  Seth  Bliss;  Pay-Master,  Benj.  Stebbins  ;  Chap.,  Isaac  Knap; 
Surg.,  Wra.  Atwater  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Reuben  Champion,  Jr.  Captains,  A.  N.  Phelps,  Syl.  Day, 
Hosea  Day,  Dan'l  Merrick,  John  Gould,  Jr.,  Jas.  Wright,  Alfred  Flowers,  J.  M.  Forward,  Wra. 
Bush,  Ambrose  Worthington.  Lieutenants,  Nath.  Morse,  Moses  Dewey,  2d,  Paul  Taylor,  Ely 
Williams,  Sam'l  Moore,  Allen  Dewey,  Festus  Cooley,  Rich.  Clark,  Reuel  Warriner,  Oliver 
Phelps,  Jr.  Ensigns,  Aaron  Bush,  Jr.,  Elijah  Hitchcock,  Rowland  Parks,  Amasa  Smith,  Abiel 
Squire,  Francis  Day,  Josiah  Talmage,  Waterman  Ellis,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Elias  Winchell. 

Officers  from  Southwick,  Westfield,  Russell,  Montgomery  and  West  Springfield. 

3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Melzar  Hunt,  Sunderland  ;  Majors,  Gideon  Moody  and  Roswell  Dickin- 
son, Amherst;  Adjt.,  G.  C.  Kellogg;  Qr.-Master,  Nathaniel  Coolidge ;  Pay-Master,  Luther  Root ; 
Chap. ,  Joshua  Crosby ;  Surg.,  Wm.  Stone;  Surg.-Mate,  Z.  M.  Ball.  Captains,  John  Taylor,  Geo. 
Gilbert,  Sam'l  Woodward,  Peter  Stockwell,  Chester  Williams,  Dan'l  Montague,  Luke  Stone,  John 
Preston,  Jr.,  Zebina  Dickinson,  Eph.  Smith,  Chas.  Lee,  Silas  Newcomb,  Sam'l  Strong.  Lieuten- 
ants, Ezra  Ward,  Dan'l  Wilson,  Syl.  Goodman,  Barnabas  Brigham,  Enos  Dickinson,  Thos.  Field, 
Sol.  Wood,  Luther  Ferry,  Chester  Dickinson,  Henry  Rider,  Syl.  Smith,  Nath.  Powers,  John 
Gray,  2d.  Ensigns,  Samuel  Rich,  Daniel  Chapman,  Wm.  Smith,  Elijah  Clark,  Abijah  Dickinson, 
Amos  Russell,  Alpheus  Field,  Levi  Dickinson,  Wyatt  Boyden,  Henry  Richardson,  Daniel  Phelps, 
David  Abercrorabie. 

Officers  from  Granby,  Amherst,  Pelham,  Sunderland,  Greenwich,  Leverett,  Belchertown  and 
Hadley. 

4th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Alanson  Knox,  Blanford  ;  Majors,  David  March,  Jr.,  and  Horace  Smith, 
Chester;  Adjt.,  Harry  Bodartha  ;  Qr.-Master,  Russell  Blair;  Pay-Master,  James  Cooley;  Surg. 
Rufus  Harvey;  Surg.-Mate,  Anson  Bois.  Captains,  Wm.  Marvin,  John  Ward,  Levi  Knox,  Israel 
Cannon,  Joseph  Shoals,  Asher  Moor,  Reuben  Hills.  Lieutenants,  Bela  Bancroft,  David  Parks, 
Eliphalet  Coleman,  Curtis  Knox,  Ira  Day,  Henry  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Edmund  Babcock.  Ensigns, 
Samuel  Bell,  Jr.,  Henry  Tracy,  Samuel  Lyman,  J.  H.  W.  Atkins,  J.  F.  Smith,  John  Rogers, 
William  Stone,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Middlefield,  Chester,  Granville,  Blanford  and  Tolland. 

Sth  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Amos  Hamilton,  Palmer;  Majors,  Issachar  Brown,  Jr.,  Brlmfield,  and 
John  Hoar,  Monson  ;  Adjt.,  Harvey  Needham  ;  Qr.-Master,  Benj.  Cummings  ;  Pay-Master,  EH 
Goodwin  ;  Chap.,  Elijah  Codding  ;  Surg.,  Aaron  King  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Asa  Lincoln.  Captains, 
Eph.  Scott,  Oliver  Wales,  Jr.,  Jas.  Blodgett,  Abner  Allen,  Carlton  Squire,  Washington  Lyon,  L. 
M.  Morris.  Lieutenants,  Joseph  Shaw,  Benj.  Paige,  Almond  Squier,  Timo.  Ferrill,  Jr.,  Onias 
Hoar,  Harris  Sherman,  Alpheus  Underwood,  Freeland  Wallis.  Ensigns,  Ames  Walbridges, 
Ezekiel  Boyden,  S.  D.  Anderson,  Abra.  Haskell,  Linus  Hoar,  Sam'l  Tarbell,  Chas.  Bradway, 
Jas.  Brigham. 

Officers  from  Ware,  Monson,  Palmer,  Brimfield  and  Holland. 

2d  Brig.  :  Brig.  Gen.,  Isaac  Maltby,  Springfield;  Aid,  Seth  M.  Maltby;  Brig  Maj.,  Epaphras 
Hoyt  ;  Brig.  Qr.-Master,  George  Hinckley. 

1st  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Chas.  Chapman,  Northampton  ;  Majors,  Joseph  Billings  and  Thomas 
Sanderson  ;  Adjt.,  Fred'k  Dickinson  ;  Qr.-Master,  Noadiah  Pease  ;  Pay-Master,  Obed  Smith  ; 
Chap.,  Vinson  Gould  ;  Surg.,  Bela  B.  Jones  ;  Surg.-Mate,  M.  J.  D.  Harwood.  Captains,  South- 
worth  Jenkins,  Elisha  Strong,  Syl.  Smith,  Martin  Kirkland,  Lucius  Graves,  Wm.  M.  Partridge, 
Amos  Pratt,  Henry  Hooker,  Wm.  Dada,  David  Edwards,  Jon'n  Walcott.  Lieutenants,  Steph. 
Meckins,  Sam'l  Strong,  Thad.  Parsons,  Artemas  Knight,  Eben'r  Dwight,  Jr.,  Luke  Wells,  John 
Hutchins,  Asa  Parker,  Rich.  Hale,  Eliphalet  Hatch,  Jr.,  Russell  Clapp,  Thos.  Pomeroy.  En- 
signs, D.  H.  Gleason,  Oliver  Norton,  Dan'l  Lyman,  Bela  Darrow,  Sam'l  Edwards,  Bartlett 
Coffin,  Steph.  Wolcott,  John  Smith,  Elijah  Sanderson,  John  Stewart,  Pliny  Graves,  Theo.  Curtis, 
William  Long. 

Officers  from  Hatfield,  Northampton,  Whately,  Southampton,  Norwich  and  Easthampton. 

2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Seth  L.  Rowland,  Gill  ;  Majors,  John  Wilson  and  Asaph  Smead  ; 
Adjt.,  Geo.  Grinnell,  Jr.  ;  Qr.-Master,  J.  C.  Hoyt;  Pay-Master,  John  Denio  ;  Chap.,  J.  W. 
Cannon;  Surg.,  A.  F.  Stone;  Surg.-Mate,  S.  W.  Williams.  Captains,  Woodbridge  Green,  T. 
W.  Ashley,  Sam'l  Peirce,  Tabor  Babcock,  J.  T.  Wilson,  David  Strickland,  Jr.,  Sam'l  Wilson, 
Bethuel   Slate,  Zebina   Russell.     Lieutenants,  S.  G.  Chapin,  Chas.  Hitchcock,  Dav.  Wilson,  Jr., 
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Ezra  Foster,  E.  S.  Allen,  T.  D.  Lyman,  Sam'I  Coolidge,  Chester  Wright,  Zebediah  Graves.  En- 
signs, J.  L.  Arms,  John  Barstow,  Thad.  Merrill,  Thos.  Gilbert,  Wm.  Wilson,  Geo.  Ells,  David 
Wright,  Joseph  Slate,  3d. 

Officers  from  Colerain,  Bernardston,  Gill,  Shelburne,  Greenfield,  Deerfield  and  Leyden. 

3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Benj.  S.  Wells,  Montague  ;  Majors,  Amory  Gale  and  Samuel  Brewer,  Wen- 
dell; Adjt.,  Benj.  Callender ;  Qr.-Master,  John  Conkey,  Jr.;  Pay-iSIaster,  Sam'I  Putnam,  2d; 
Chap.,  Alpheus  Harding;  Surg.,  Wm.  Parkhurst ;  Surg.-Mate,  Hugh  Cunningham.  Captains, 
Asa  Powers,  Enos  Mayo,  J.  M.  Dickinson,  John  Stearns,  Eben'r  Foskett,  Jr.,  Spencer  Root, 
Silas  Spear.  Lieutenants,  Steph.  Powers,  Wm.  Whitaker,  John  Field,  Josiah  Proctor,  Isaiah 
Beaman,  Jacob  Rich,  Silas  Osgood,  Nath.  Ward,  Bernice  Taylor,  John  Briggs.  Ensigns,  Jer. 
Tyrrell,  J.  M.  Dickerson,  Josiah  Miller,  Rich.  Lyman,  Eben'r  Steams,  Jr.,  John  Whitney,  Jr., 
Abner  Goodell,  Wm.  Porter,  Luther  Henry,  Moses  Smith,  Joseph  Lord. 

Officers  from  Wendell,  Warwick,  Montague,  New  Salem,  Shutesbury,  Orange  and  Northfield. 

4th  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Patrick  Bryant,  Chesterfield;  Majors,  Wm.  Ward,  Worthington,  and 
John  Packard,  Plainfield  ;  Adjt.,  Alvan  Rice  ;  Qr.-Master,  John  House,  Jr.;  Pay-Master,  Hatch 
Noyce;  Chap.,  J.  L.  Pomeroy  ;  Surg.,  Howland  Dawes;  Surg.-Mate,  Ellis  Coney.  Captains, 
Nath'l  Tower,  Jr.,  Timo.  Lyman,  Jr.,  Jer.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Calvin  Cowing,  Asa  Porter,  Amos  Crit- 
tenden, Jona.  Prentice,  Jr.,  James  Pearl.  Lieutenants,  Dan'l  Whitman,  Ezekiel  Eldred,  Reuben 
Dresser,  Jr.,  Levi  Branch,  Elkanah  Ring,  Wm.  Mitchell,  Joseph  Shaw,  Job  Taylor,  Jona.  Brews- 
ter, Jr.  Ensigns,  J.  W.  Briggs,  Wm.  Rice,  Rufus  Wyllis,  Ahaz  Robbins,  Azrich  Crittenden, 
Isaac  Bates,  Thos.  Webber. 

Officers  from  Cummington,  Worthington,  Plainfield,  Goshen  and  Chesterfield. 

5th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Thomas  Longley,  Hawley  ;  Majors,  Joseph  Griswold,  Buckland,  and  Asa 
Howland,  Conway;  Adjt.,  Willis  Carter;  Pay-Master,  Eph.  Hastings;  Qr.-Master,  Tertius  Tay- 
lor, Jr.;  Chap.,  Jona.  Grout;  Surg.,  Joseph  Emerson;  Surg.-Mate,  Moses  Smith.  Captains, 
Joseph  White,  Jas.  Brown,  Othniel  Johnson,  David  Snow,  Joshua  Longley,  Luther  Rice,  Roswell 
Ranney,  Jas.  McFarland,  Dan'l  Currier,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  Calvin  Hawks,  David  White,  Chester 
Bartlett,  Edmund  Longley,  Jr.,  Chester  Howland,  Nath'l  Holmes,  Lemuel  Sears,  Sol.  Reed. 
Ensigns,  Jonathan  Comstock,  Lemuel  Taylor,  Jr.,  Thompson  Smith,  Elias  Currier,  Moses  May- 
nard,  Calvin  Rice,  Peter  Sears,  Geo.  Stocking,  Isaac  Pierpont. 

Officers  from  Ashfield,  Rowe,  Conway,  Buckland,  Heath,  Hawley  and  Charlemont. 

CAVALRY. 

ist  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Moses  Porter,  Hadley ;  Majors,  Solomon  Hoar,  Brimfield,  and 
Moses  Leonard,  Sunderiand  ;  Adjt.,  D.  K.  Porter  ;  Qr.-Master,  Sam'I  Brown  ;  Pay-Master, 
Joseph  Strong;  Chap.,  John  Woodbridge.  Captains,  Heman  Laflin,  Alexander  Dixon,  Ezra 
Allen,  Silas  Field,  Job  Dickinson,  Levi  Flynt.  Lieutenants,  Amasa  Parsons,  Hosea  Goodale, 
Dan'l  King,  Jr.,  Rowland  Laflin,  Abr.  Byington,  Titus  Pomeroy,  H.  W.  Taft,  EH  Powers,  Steph. 
Stebbins,  Jastou  Dixon.  Cornets,  Syl.  Belding,  Jou'u  Whitney,  Levi  Dickinson,  W.  S.  Bracken- 
bridjie,  Pliny  Forward,  Z.  M.  Ball 

2d  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col,  Trowbridge  Ward,  Worthington  ;  Majors,  Chas.  E.  Billings 
and  Erastus  Billings  ;  Adjt.,  Geo.  Arms  ;  Qr.-Master,  Theo.  Partridge  ;  Chap.,  Alvan  Sanderson. 
Captains,  Consider  Ewell,  Nathan  Putnam,  Christopher  Arms,  Thomas  Wells.  Lieutenants,  Jer. 
Hubbard,  Wm.  Redfield,  Peter  Sampson,  Eben'r  Lee,  Asa  Kingsley.  Comets,  Statham  Clary, 
Israel  Dickinson,  Roj'al  Macklin,  J.  S.  Bailey. 

ARTILLERY. 

ist  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  ;  Major,  Solomon  Warriner  ;  Adjt.,  John  Bliss;  Qr.- 
Master,  Elihu  Sanford.  Captains,  Zenas  Stebbins,  Quartus  Stebbins,  Horace  Noble,  Asahel 
Strong.  Lieutenants,  Godolphin  Paterson,  Julius  Phelps,  Elijah  Sacket,  Justin  Chapin,  Eben'r 
Burt,  Theo.  Bridgeman,  Eliab  Washburn,  Heber  Hitchcock. 

2d  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Wm.  Edwards,  Northampton;  Majors,  Cecil  Dwight  and  Jo- 
siah D.  Lyman,  Northfield  ;  Adjt.,  Sam'I  Henshaw ;  Qr.-Master,  Jon'n  Lyman  ;  Pay-Master,  R. 
B.  Edwards;  Chap.,  T.  F.  Rogers.  Captains,  Samuel  Wright,  Sylvanus  Kelley,  Noah  Joy, 
Elijah  Mattoon,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  Isaac  Gregory,  Moses  Arms,  Jr.,  Thos.  Pratt,  Sam'I  Kingman, 
John  Toby,  Luther  Thompson,  Chas.  Bowen,  Sam'I  Wright,  Ira  Arms. 

Fifth  Division  {Plymouik). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  Plymouth;  Aid,  Chas.  Richmond;  Judge  Advocate,  Nath'l  M. 
Dixon,  Plymouth. 

ist  Brig.;  Brig.  Gen.,  Sylvanus  Lazell,  Bridgewater ;  Brig.  Maj.,  John  M.  Goodwin;  Brig. 
Qr.-Master,  Thomas  Hobart. 

INFANTRY. 

ist  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  John  B.  Thomas,  Plymouth;  Majors,  Samuel  Ellis,  Plymplon,  and  Chas. 
Holmes,  Kingston;  Adjt.,  John  Sever;  Qr.-Master,  Wm.  Thomas;  Pay-Master,  John  Thomas, 
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Jr.;  Chap.,  James  Kendall ;  Surg.,  Isaac  Bartlett ;  Surg.-Mate,  Elnathau  Judson.  Captain,  Asa 
Thompson,  Halifax.     Lieutenant,  Eben'r  Wood.     Ensign,  Henry  Lyon. 

3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Caleb  Howard,  Bridgewater;  Majors, Theodore  Mitchell,  Bridgewater,  and 
David  Gloyd,  Abington;  Adjt.,  Hector  Orr;  Qr.-Master,  Jacob  Dyer  ;  Pay-Master,  Joshua  King  ; 
Chap.,  Jas.  Flint;  Surg.,  Noah  Fearing;  Surg.-Mate,  Dan'l  Crane.  Captains,  Cyrus  Alden, 
John  Cushing.  Lieutenants,  Cushing  Mitchell,  T.  V.  Totman.  Ensigns,  Bartholomew  Trow, 
Wm.  Wales,  Jr. 

2d  Brig.  :    Brig.  Gen., ;  Brig.  Qr.-Master,  Samuel  C.  Fales. 

ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Abraham  Ormsbee,  Rehoboth ;  Majors,  Ebenezer  Hunt  and  John  Mason  ; 
Adjt.,  Abr.  Ormsbee,  Jr.  ;  Qr.-Master,  Jas.  Bliss,  3d  ;  Pay-Master,  Wm.  Slaid  ;  Chap.,  Oti« 
Thompson;  Surg.,  John  Winslow :  Surg.-Mate,  Theoph.  Huckins.  Captain,  Loring  Cushing, 
Rehoboth.     Lieutenant,  Wooster  Carpenter.     Ensign,  Eph.  W.  Walker. 

4th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Shepherd  Leach,  Eastham  ;  Majors,  Zebulon  White,  Norton,  and  Obed 
Robinson,  Attleboro  ;  Adjt.,  T.  W.  T.  Bicknell  ;  Qr.-Master,  Elijah  Williams;  Pay-Master, 
Cephas  Leach;  Chap.,  Pitt  Clark;  Surg.,  Bsnj.  Billings;  Surg.-Mate,  Thos.  Stanley.  Cap- 
tain, Isaac  Lathrop,  Easton.     Lieutenant,  Seth  Williams.     Ensign,  Melvin  Gilmore. 

ARTILLERY. 

1st  Brig.  :  Captain,  Zenas  Smith,  Abington.     Lieutenants,  David  Gloyd,  and  Nath'l  Bicknell. 
2d  Brig.  :  Major,  John  Coggeshall,  New  Bedford.     Lieutenants,  George  Walker,  Norton,  and 
Thos.  Branian. 

3d  Brig.  :  Major,  Benj.  Foster,  Brewster.     Captains,  Weston  Jenkins,  Abiel  Crosby. 

Seventh  Division  (ff^orcesier). 

Maj.  Gen.,  Caleb  Burbank,  Millbury  ;  Aid,  Rejoice  Newton;  Judge  Advocate,  Levi  Lincoln, 
Jr.,  Worcester  ;  Div.  Inspector,  Gardner  Burbank,  Worcester. 

ist  Brig.  Brig.  Gen.,  Salem  Towne,  Jr.,  Charlton  ;  Brig.  Maj.,  Thomas  Pope  ;  Brig.  Qr.- 
Master,  John  B.  Blanchard. 

ist  Regt.  Lt.  Col.,  Henry  Sargent,  Leicester  ;  Majors,  Eli  Prouty  and  Joseph  D.  Sargent  ; 
Adjt.,  Roswell  Sprague  ;  Qr.-Master,  Cromwell  Watson  ;  Pay-Master,  Eben'r  Grosvenor  ;  Chap., 
John  Nelson  ;  Surg.,  Jer.  Drury  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Edward  Flint.  Captains,  Tyler  Goddard,  Pliny 
Muzzoy,  Alvin  Lamb,  Zebulon  Carey,  Wm.  Severance.  Lieutenants,  Isaac  Southgate,  Nath'l 
Clark,  Elliot  Prouty,  Wm.  H.  Scott,  Simeon  Holman,  Joel  Grout.  Ensigns,  Ezekiel  Bellows, 
Joseph  Warren,  Otis  Watson,  Jas.  Scott,  Wm.  Young,  Jr.,  Perley  Smith. 

Officers  from  Spencer,  Leicester,  Ward  and  Paxton. 

2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Ezekiel  Preston,  Douglas  ;  Majors,  John  Thayer  and  Washington  Hunt, 
Mendon  ;  Adjt.,  Josiah  Spring  ;  Qr.-Master,  William  Godfrey ;  Pay-Master,  Comfort  Martin,  Jr. ; 
Chapl.,  David  Holman  ;  Surg.,  Geo.  Willard  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Aaron  Batchellor.  Captains,  Enos 
Goss,  Edmund  Carpenter,  Ariel  Brags,  Alanson  Benson,  Dan'l  Fish,  Jr.,  Wright  Curtis,  Aaron 
Burden,  Joseph  Richardson,  Jr.,  Geo.  Carpenter,  Asa  Pickering.  Lieutenants,  Elisha  Wood,  Amos 
Morse,  John  Parkhurst,  Peter  Thompson,  Dan'l  Holbrook,  Isaac  Silsby,  Welcome  Thayer,  Ariel 
Thayer,  John  Grout,  Otis  Taft.  Ensigns,  Millin  Taft,  Caleb  Hill,  Sullivan  Sumner,  Joseph  Her- 
rendon,  Dan'l  Childs,  Jared  Benson,  Jonathan  Cass,  Andrew  Young,  Chandler  Taft,  Bezaliel  Sea- 
graves,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Uxbridge,  Mendon,  Douglas,  Milford  and  Upton. 

3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Thomas  Wheeler,  Hardwick  ;  Majors,  Samuel  Mixter,  Jr.,  New  Brain- 
tree,  and  John  Muzzy,  Brookfield  ;  Adjt.,  Gideon  Delano  ;  Qr.-Master,  Thos.  Bond,  Jr.  ;  Pay- 
Master,  Joseph  Bowman,  Jr.;  Chap.,  Thomas  Snell  ;  Surg.,  Joseph  Stone;  Surg.-Mate,  Seth 
Fobes.  Captains,  Archelaus  Thomas,  Moses  Bond,  Moses  Allen,  Sam'l  Billing,  Lewis  Abbot, 
Nich.  M.  Cluer,  Cheney  Hodges,  Asa  French,  Wm.  Crawford,  Jr,  Joseph  Green.  Lieutenants, 
Eben'r  Merrlam,  Nath'l  Lynde,  J.  G.  Comming,  Josiah  Slayton,  Ezra  Ruggles,  Mason  Mendell, 
Wm.  Gault,  Abraham  Hunter,  Riswall  Converse,  Jas.  Allen.  Ensigns,  Daniel  Drake,  Samuel 
S.  Wood,  Jas.  Blair,  Jr.,  Geo.  Rice,  Jonathan  Webb,  ApoUos  Luce,  Sketon  Yelton,  Wm. 
Adams. 

Officers  from  Hardwick,  Brookfield,  New  Braintree,  Weston  and  Oakham. 

4th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Asa  Bacon,  Chariton  :  Majors,  David  Wight,  2d,  Sturbridge,  and  Lot 
Marsh,  Dudley;  Adjt.,  Elijah  D.  Spurr ;  Qr.-Master,  Daniel  Mansfield;  Pay-Master,  Lement 
Bacon;  Chap.,  Edwards  Whipple;  Surg.,  Reuben  Harrington;  Surg.-Mate,  Sam'l  P.  Knight. 
Captains,  Geo.  S.  Sumner,  Manasseh  Tucker,  Free  Cummings,  Sylvester  Watkins,  Joseph 
Pratt,  Jr.,  Amasa  Child.  Lieutenants,  INIorris  Leonard,  Otis  Ammidown,  Aaron  Davis,  Salem 
Mclntire,  Jacob  Upham,  David  Lathe,  Lyman  Shuraway.  Ensigns,  Rich,  .\rnold,  Wm.  Healey, 
Jr.,  Peter  Belknap,  Jr.,  Jonas  Tucker,  John  Fitt,  Jr.,  Simeon  Hooker,  Eben'r  White,  Timothy 
Allen. 

Officers  from  Charlton,  Sturbridge  and  Dudley. 
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Sth  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Stephen  Davis,  Oxford;  Majors,  Rufus  Borden,  Sutton,  and  Peter  Hol- 
man,  Sutton;  Adjt.,  Jason  Waters;  Qr.-Master,  Joseph  Stone;  Pay-Master,  Simeon  Waters; 
Chap.,  Joseph  Goff  ;  Surg.,  Delano  Pierce  ;  Surg.-Mate,  William  Benedict.  Captains,  Thomas 
Meriam,  Prentice  Gushing,  Wm.  Sigourney,  Abner  Chase,  Abner  Dodge,  And.  Elliott,  Asa 
Walker,  J.  T.  Elliot.  Lieutenants,  Abishai  Learned,  Asa  Goodale,  Jr.,  Arnold  Adams,  John 
Marble,  Luke  Wood,  Elisha  Rich,  John  ElHott,  Stearns  Witt.  Ensigns,  John  Putnam,  Jr., 
Jonas  Eddy,  Jr.,  Galacius  Fisk,  Amos  White,  Abraham  Chase,  Jonathan  Davis,  Jr.,  Amasa 
Wood,  Jacob  Rich. 

Officers  from  Sutton,  Oxford,  Northbridge  and  Millbury. 

6th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Moses  N.  Child,  Worcester  ;  Majors,  Paul  Davis,  Jr.,  Holden,  and  Isaac 
Sturtevant,  Worcester  ;  Adjt.,  Sam'l  Allen,  Jr.  ;  Qr.-Master,  Ezra  Bigelow  ;  Pay-Master,  Sam'l 
Hubbard  ;  Chap.,  Sam'l  Austen  :  Surg.,  Benj.  Chapin  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Nich.  Jenks.  Captains, 
J.  W.  Lincoln,  Thos  Chamberlain,  Silas  Flagg,  Lewis  Bigelow,  Jonathan  Plympton,  Jr.  Lieu- 
tenants, J.  P.  Brown,  Gardner  Burbank,  Sewall  Hamilton,  Simon  Cheney,  Joseph  Daniels,  Jr., 
Reuben  Munroe,  Peter  Holmes.  Ensigns,  John  Coolidge,  Peter  Farrar,  Lewis  Baird,  Levi 
Moore,  Caleb  Severy. 

Officers  from  Worcester,  Holden  and  West  Boylston. 

2d  Brig.  :  Brig.  Gen.,  Thomas  H.  Blood,  Sterling ;  Brig.  Major,  Solomon  Carter  ;  Brig.  Qr.- 
Master,  Thomas  Howe. 

ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  J.  W.  Watson,  Princeton  ;  Majors,  Jonas  Johnson,  Lancaster,  and 
Oliver  Barrett,  Jr.,  Bolton;  Adjt.,  David  Wilder ;  Qr.-Master,  Jonathan  Wetherbee ;  Pay-Master, 
Isaac  Goodwin;  Chap.,  Nath'l  Thayer;  Surg.,  Amos  Parker;  Surg.-Mate,  Calvin  Carter.  Cap- 
tains, Reuben  Houghton,  Ezra  Sawyer,  Jonas  Hartwell,  Sawyer  Wilder,  Solomon  Howe,  Joel 
Bowers,  Eph.  Powers,  Amariah  Wood,  Nath'l  Warner,  Sam'l  Stevenson,  Oliver  Sawyer.  Lieuten- 
ants, T.  W.  Lyon,  Calvin  Bullock,  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Geo.  WiUard,  Wm.  Barnes,  Silas 
Ropes,  Jr.,  Peter  Kendall,  Levi  Howard,  Luther  Jones,  Moses  Gill,  Abra.  Holnian.  Eusigns, 
Joseph  Wilder,  Abidon  Knight,  Josiah  Cutting,  Manasseh  Bailey,  Curtis  How,  Africa  Hamlin, 
Artemas  Fairbanks,  Nath'l  Longley,  3d,  Joseph  Farwell,  2d,  Caleb  Wheeler,  Azor  Maynard. 

Officers  from  Harvard,  Lancaster,  Princeton,  Berlin,  Sterling  and  Bolton. 

2d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Hezekiah  Gibbs,  Boylston  ;  Majors,  Holland  Forbes  and  Phineas  Glea- 
son,  Westboro ;  Adjt.,  Jason  Ware;  Qr.-Master,  Joel  Parker;  Pay-Master,  Dan'l  Bellows; 
Chap.,  Jereboam  Parker;  Surg.-Mate,  Seth  Knowlton.  Captains,  Dexter  Fay,  Thos.  Harring- 
ton, Jr.,  Silas  Wesson,  Prentice  Keyes,  Dan'l  Fales,  Sanford  Ruggles,  Pierpont  Brigham,  Ar- 
temas Herrington.  Lieutenants,  Elisha  Johnson,  Jr.,  Gershom  Wheelock,  Jr  ,  Cyrus  Wads- 
worth,  Amory  Barnard,  Nymphas  Pratt,  Cyrus  Leland,  Lot  Forbush,  Chas.  Parkman,  John 
Howe,  2d.  Ensigns,  Grant  Fay,  Noah  Allen,  Joseph  Adams,  Gill  Valentine,  Moses  Roberts, 
Joseph  Ward,  Zenas  Brigham,  Elijah  Morse,  Seth  Banister. 

Officers  from  Grafton,  Westboro,  Boylston,  West  Boylston,  Southboro,  Shrewsbury  and 
Northboro. 

3d  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Silas  Flagg,  Petersham  ;  Majors,  Jacob  Whipple,  Dana,  and  W.  H. 
Foster,  Rutland  ;  Adjt.,  Jared  Weed  ;  Qr.-Master,  Jonas  Tower;  Pay-Master,  Archibald  Black  ; 
Chap.,  Jas.  Thompson;  Surg.,  Anson  Bates;  Surg.-Mate,  Jas.  McFarling.  Captains,  D.  H. 
Grosvenor,  Rowland  Wheeler,  Rufus  Putnam,  Aaron  Gates,  Jotham  Stone,  Lyman  Sibley, 
Israel  Houghton,  Elisha  Foster,  J.  W.  Jenkins.  Lieutenants,  Sam'l  Boswonh,  Joseph  King, 
Sam'l  B.  Bent,  Eben'r  Stow,  Jr.,  Moses  Wait,  Warren  Sibley,  Joel  Hathaway,  Zeri  Williams, 
Jonas  Allen.  Ensigns,  Luther  Conant,  Cyril  Pierce,  Jas.  Smith,  2d,  Dan'l  Dimond,  Jr.,  Moses 
Greenwood,  Jr.,  Chas.  Sibley,  Joseph  Farrar,  Jr.,  Burrill  Amsden,  J.  H.  Wheeler. 

Officers  from  Dana,  Hubbardston,  Petersham,  Rutland  and  Barre. 

4th  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Leonard  Burbank,  Fitchburg  ;  Majors,  Nathan  Ordway,  Fitchburg,  and 
William  Brown,  Lunenburg ;  Adjt.,  Hosea  Stone  ;  Qr.-Master,  Wm.  Harrington,  Jr.  ;  Pay. 
Master,  Sewall  Richardson  ;  Chap.,  Wm.  Bascom  ;  Surgeon,  Abel  Fox  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Silas  Per 
sons.  Captains,  John  Buss,  Jr  ,  Ivers  Jewett,  Joel  Merriam,  Martin  Newton,  Sam'l  Litch 
John  Thurston,  2d,  Joel  Joslin,  Timothy  Snow,  Jacob  Fairbanks,  Nath.  Wood,  Jr.  Lieutenants 
Zach.  Whitman,  Enoch  Caldwell,  Dan'l  Mayo,  Zach.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Otis  Stearns,  Eben'r  Duns, 
more,  Jr.,  Elias  Lane,  Jonas  Merriam,  Jr.,  Salmon  Johnson,  Timothy  Crehore.  Ensigns,  Pliny 
Whitney,  W.  R.  Adams,  Sewall  Goodridge,  Eph.  Hartwell,  Jr.,  Benj.  Wheeler,  Jas.  Haskell, 
Timo.  Steams,  B.  F.  Woods,  Asa  Archibald,  Thos.  Hills. 

Officers  from  Ashburnham,  Lunenburg,  Fitchburg,  Leominster  and  Westminster. 

5th  Regt.:  Lt.  Col.,  Salmon  Goddard,  Royalston  ;  Majors,  Samuel  Cutting  and  Ephraim 
Stone,  Templeton  ;  Adjt.,  James  Stimson  ;  Qr.-Master,  Joseph  Richardson  ;  Pay-Master,  Rufus 
Bullock;  Chap.,  Jonathan  Osgood;  Surg.,  Steph.  Batchellor  ;  Surg.-Mate,  Jas.  Stone.  Cap- 
tains, Abijah  Peirce,  Moses  Leland,  Francis  Twitchell,  Calvin  Maynard,  Leonard  Stone,  Jr., 
Eph.  Williams,  Isaac  Nichols,  John  Forristall,  Ezekiel  Howe,  Benj.  Browne.  Lieutenants, 
Aaron   Fisk,  John   Raymond,    Reuben  Richardson,  J.  M.  Parker,  A.  G.  Parker,  John  Brooks, 
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Luke  Heywood,  Sam'I  Felch,  Jr.,  Sam'l  Sawin,  Benoni  Peck.  Ensigns,  Eliab  Sherwin,  Artemas 
Bush,  Nehemiah  Ward,  Asa  Bates,  Joel  Cowes,  John  Davis,  Hananiah  Whitney,  Jr.,  Henry  Ken- 
dall, Abel  Jackson,  Willard  Newton. 

Officers  from  Winchendon,  Templeton,  Gerry,  Gardner,  Royalston  and  Athol. 

CAVALRY. 

ist  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Micah  Reed,  New  Braintree  ;  Majors,  Eben  Balcom,  Doug- 
las, and  Samuel  Damon,  Holden  ;  Adjt.,  Harvey  Taintor ;  Qr.-Master,  Hammond  Healey;  Pay- 
Master,  H.  G.  Henshaw;  Surg.,  Benj.  Bemis.  Captains,  Samuel  Fisk,  Peter  Putnam,  Jr.,  Jon- 
athan Wood.  Lieutenants,  Amos  Pritchard,  John  Curtis,  Chas.  Town,  Ira  Sadler,  L.  G.  Morse, 
Reuben  McKnight,  Larned  Corbin,  Alpheus  Perry,  Solomon  Harwood,  Abner  Bird.  Cornets, 
Geo.  Moore,  Chas.  Chase,  Sam'l  Silsby. 

2d  Brig.,  ist  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Ebenezer  Pope,  Jr.,  Sterling;  Major,  Moses  Grout;  Adjt., 
Benj.  Monroe  ;  Qr.-Master,  And.  Putnam.  Captains,  Levi  Goodrich,  Elijah  Corbett,  John  Mc- 
Elwain.  Andrew  Smith,  Joseph  Park.  Lieutenants,  Theoph.  Parkhurst,  Dan'l  Reed,  Abner 
Young,  Wm.  Rice,  Jacob  Upton,  Timothy  Bailey.  Cornets,  Thos.  Wright,  Nath.  Reed,  Jr.,  Wm. 
Beaton,  Levi  Moore,  Dan'l  Wallis. 

ARTILLERY. 

ist  Brig.  :  Major,  Zurial  Howard,  Milford  ;  Captains,  Samuel  Graves,  Abiel  Elwell,  Rufus 
Thayer.  Lieutenants,  Henry  Nelson,  Salem  Marsh,  Joshua  Hale,  Ezra  Nelson,  Simeon  Hastings, 
Edw.  Morris. 

2d  Brig.  :  Captains,  Joseph  Tenney,  Jr.,  Nathan  Partridge,  Lewis  Parker,  John  Lyon. 
Lieutenants,  Sam'l  Sibley,  Jr.,  Abra.  Mallord,  John  Taylor,  Joseph  Pratt,  Eph.  Carter,  Jr. 

Ninth   Division  {Berkshire.) 
Maj.  Gen.,  Joseph  Whiton,  Lee  ;  Aids,  Henry  W.  Dwight  and  Douglas  W.  Sloan  ;  Judge  Ad- 
vocate,  Henry  Hubbard,  Lanesboro.  . 

ist  Brig.  :  Brig.  Gen.,  John  Whiting,  Great  Barrington  ;  Brig.  Major,  Chas.  Dewey;  Bng. 
Qr.-Ma.~ter,  Samuel  Rosseter.  '  ,    «-  u 

ist  Regt.  :    Lt.  Col.,  ;  Majors,  Thos.  Stephens  and  Ephraim   Kellogg,  Jr.,  Sheffield; 

Adj..  Joseph  Curtis;  Qr.-Master,  Wm.  Stevens;  Pay-Master,  Harry  Ashley;  Chap.,  Elijah 
Wheeler;  Surg.,  Abra.  Whiting;  Surg.-Mate,  Nath'l  Whiting.  Captains,  John  Day,  Ehsha 
Kell.^gg,  Moses  Loomis,  Luther  Patterson,  Timo.  Pelton,  Isaac  Tuttle,  J.  W.  Rockwell.  Lieuten- 
ants. Ira  Owen,  Jer.  Dibble,  R.  L.  Potter,  Dan'l  Barrett,  S.  H.  Tracy,  Nath'l  Spaulding.  En- 
sign's,  Pliny  Karner,  Joseph  Booth,  Levi  Roys,  Sylvester  Root,  Philo  Sperry,  Allen  Henderson, 
Anson  Fosket,  Jedediah  Burrill. 

Officers  from  Sheffield,  Egremont,  Mt.  Washington,  Gt.  Barrington,  New  Marlboro  and  Alford. 

2d  Regt.  :    Lt.  Col.,  ;  Majors,    Benj.  C.  Perkins,   Becket,  and  D.  C.  Whitwood,  W. 

Stockbridge;  Adjt..  Ransom  Hinman  ;  Qr.-Master,  Dan'l  Couch;  Pay-Master,  Augustus  Sher- 
rill  ;  Chap,,  Alvan  Hyde  ;  Surg.,  Horatio  Jones.  Captains,  John  Hunt,  John  Nye,  Jr.,  John 
Wilson,  J.  B.  Hill,  Rufus  Wilson,  Dan'l  Squier.  Lieutenants,  Eben'r  Huntington,  Steph. 
Thacher,  Dan'l  Munroe,  Pomeroy  Tobey,  Abijah  Smith,  Abner  Taylor.  Ensigns,  Darius  Perkins, 
Joseph  Ball,  Abner  Heath,  Hylon  Tobey,  Crosswell  Pickett,  John  Conant,  Josiah  Spencer. 
Officers  from  Lee,  Becket,  Stockbridge  and  Tyringham. 

3d  Regt  :  Lt.  Col.,  Eben  Hyde,  New  Mariboro  ;  Majors,  Matthew  Ives,  Oiis,  and  James 
Adams,  Jr.,  Sandisfield  ;  Adjt.,  Chas.  Adams;  Qr.-Master,  Warren  Adams;  Pay-Master,  Steph. 
Smith,  Jr.  ;  Chap.,  Levi  White  ;  Surg.,  Elijah  Catlin;  Surg.-Mate,  Erastus  Beach.  Captains,  J. 
S.  Cottin,  John  Langdon,  Adonijah  Jones,  Jer.  Spaulding,  Hemon  Dowd,  Joel  Wilcox,  Jr., 
Jonathan  Buettler,  And.  Deming.  Lieutenants,  Ebe'r  Jones,  Sam'l  Wilcox,  Joseph  Fuller,  Ezra 
Socket,  David  Morley,  Josiah  Walcot.  Ensigns,  Sylvester  Dowd,  Erastus  Kingsley,  Frankhn 
Kasson,  Moses  Shepard,  David  Strickland,  Sam'l  Pickett. 

Officers  from  Sandisfield,  Bethlehem,  New  Mariboro,  Tyringham  and  Otis. 
2d  Brig.  :    Brig.  Gen.,  John  B.  Root,  Pittsfield  ;  Brig.  Major,  Calvin  Hubbell,  Jr.  ;  Bng.  Qr.- 
Master,  Josiah  Tallmage. 

ist  Reg.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Jere.  Coldgrove,  Jr.,  Adams;  Majors,  Wm.  Waterman,  Adams,  and 
Samuel  Northam,  Williamstown  ;  Adjt.,  George  Sexton  ;  Qr.-Master,  Nath'l  Townsend  ;  Pay- 
Master,  Stoddard  Hubbell;  Chap.,  Chester  Dewey;  Surg.,  Asa  Burbank  ;  Surg.-Mate,  R.  C. 
Robinson.  Captains,  Nath'l  Smith,  Jabez  Hall,  Edw.  Richmond,  Thos.  Hoxie,  Josiah  Cook, 
Hezekiah  Sabin,  James  Bagg,  Kiler  Kent.  Lieutenants,  Henry  Crittenden,  Isaac  Coipe,  Dan  1 
Loomis,  John  Lewis,  Silas  Comstock,  Silas  Smith,  Wm.  White,  2d,  Clement  Harrison.  Ens^ns, 
Thos.  Jenks,  Wm.  Piatt,  Giles  Tinker,  Ross  Shippey,  Thos.  Briggs,  Eli  Mallory,  Jr.,  Joel  Har- 
rison, John  Lewis. 

Officers  from  New  Ashford,  Adams,  Clarksburg,  Williamstown,  Hancock  and  Lanesboro. 
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zd  Regt.  :  Lt.  Col.,  Nathan  Barrett,  Jr. ,  Lenox;  Majors,  Erastiis  Rowley,  Richmond,  and 
George  B.  R.  Root,  Pittsfield ;  Adjt.,  Sherman  Bosworth ;  Qr.-Master,  Henry  Taylor ;  Pay- 
Master,  Miles  Lyman;  Chap.,  Sam'l  Shepard ;  Surg.,  Hugo  Burghardt;  Surg.-Mate,  Chas. 
Worthiugton.  Captains,  Dan'l  Collins,  R.  S.  Chappell,  Chas.  Mattoon,  Jr.,  Jas.  Gates,  D.  H. 
Francis,  Eliphalet  Redington,  Jr.,  John  Berry,  Jonathan  Allen,  S.  W.  Newton,  Elihu  Dewey. 
Lieutenants,  David  Osborn,  Jabez  Peck,  Sam'l  Gates,  Jr.,  Jas.  Root,  Erastus  Fitch,  Dan'l  Eames, 
M.  R.  Lanckton,  Wm.  C.  Jarvis,  Ethan  Janes,  Lyman  Chapman.  Ensigns,  Wm.  Belden,  Henry 
Taylor,  John  Sherrill,  Jedediah  Tracy,  Addison  Dewey,  Elihu  Dewey,  C.  P.  Peck,  Harvey 
Noble,  Amos  Barnes,  Jasper  Morgan,  W.  B.  Crittenden. 

Officers  from  Richmond,  Lenox,  Hancock,  Washington  and  Pittsfield. 

3d  Regt. :  Lt.  Col.,  Solomon  K.  Chamberlain,  Dalton  ;  Majors,  Manly  Paddleford,  Savoy,  and 
John  Leland,  Jr.,  Cheshire;  Adjt.,  Joseph  Bucklin  ;  Qr.-Master,  A.  F.  Field;  Paj'-Master,  Lis- 
com  Phillips;  Surg.,  Asahel  Wright;  Surg.-Mate,  Abel  Kitteridge.  Captains,  Joel  Burdin, 
Joseph  Howland,  Asa  Perrin,  Henry  Wilmarth,  Asa  Hall,  Jr.,  Moses  Ford,  Francis  Fisk,  Levi 
Pierce,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Rix,  Dan'l  Merriman,  Jr.  Lieutenants,  Elisha  Ingraham,  Edw.  Mason,  S.  A. 
Forbes,  Royal  Cooper,  Alden  Worden,  Jas.  Watkins,  Dan'l  Barker,  Manning  Brown,  Ichabod 
Emmons.  Ensigns,  Asa  Hall,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bennett,  Isaac  Fisher,  Gideon  Pierce,  Adolphus  Con- 
verse, Isaac  Mason,  Nath.  Suttle,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Caleb  Gushing,  Syl.  Bowen,  Lemuel 
Persons,  Jr. 

Officers  from  Cheshire,  Savoy,  Windsor,  Peru,  Dalton,  Adams  and  Hinsdale. 

CAVALRY. 

ist  Brig.:  Major,  Wm.  Whiting,  Great  Barrington ;  Adjt.,  Sam'l  Riley,  Jr.  Captains,  Ar- 
temas  Ray,  Enos  Smith,  Joshua  Smith.  Lieutenants,  Wm.  Crittenden,  David  Wadsworth, 
Wilbur  Curtis,  Dan'l  Messenger,  Isaiah  Woodruff,  Allen  Smith.  Comets,  Isaac  Van  Deusen, 
4th,  Sewall  Sargent,  Nath'l  Foster. 

2d  Brig.  :  Major,  Gershom  T.  Bulkley,  Wilhamstown  ;  Adjt.,  Jas.  McKnight,  Jr.  ;  Qr.-Master, 
C.  A.  Dewey,  Captains,  Horace  Butler,  Solomon  Bulkley.  Lieutenants,  David  Darling,  3d, 
Sam'l  B.  Kimball,  Chas.  Lathrop.     Cornets,  Reed  Mills,  Ralph  Warriner. 

ARTILLERY. 

1st  Brig.:  Major,  David  Leavenworth,  Great  Barrington,  Adjt.,  G.  H.  Ive»;  Qr.-Master, 
Harry  Avery.     Captain,  Calvin  Dewey.     Lieutenants,  Dan'l  Phillips,  Levi  Kirkum, 

3d  Brig.  :  Major,  Joshua  Whitney,  Jr.,  Lanesboro ;  Adjt.,  Vine  Grosvenor  ;  Qr.-Master,  Wm. 
James.  Captain,  William  Acix.  Lieutenants,  Frederic  Noble,  Enoch  Welles,  Theo.  Hinsdale, 
Moses  Read. 
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ACCESSIONS 
TO   THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1898. 


DONOR. 


Appleton,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan. 

Ballister,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
(Loan.) 


Burgess,  Mrs.  V.  B. 
Buttrick,  Charles  H. 

Chase,  Charles  H. 

Chickering,  Elmer. 
Clark,  Benjamin  C. 


Colburn,  Mrs.  E.  A., 
Estate  of. 


Coolidge,  David  H. 
Ellis,  Arthur  B. 

Faught,  George  N. 
Flint,  D.  B. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Frazar,  Miss  K. 
Gray,  Rev.  Horatio. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Steel  engraving  of  Hon.  Wm.  Appleton. 

Map  of  Boston  and  vicinity ;  Relics  of  the  Spanish 
war. 

Oil  portraits  of  Robert  Fennelly,  druggist,  corner 
of  Salem  and  Prince  Streets,  vestryman  of  Christ 
Church,  died  about  1825,  and  of  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  died  1853;  painted  1806. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Craddock  House,  Med- 
ford,  built  in  1634. 

Four  Franklin  and  City  medals,  from  the  members 
of  the  Buttrick  family ;  Commission  of  Abiel 
Buttrick,  181 1;  Pass  at  Quebec;  Certificate, 
Franklin  Medal  Ass'n,  1851. 

Original  deeds  of  Sir  Grenville  Temple  and  others 
to  land  in  Charlestown. 

Album  of  photographs  of  citizens  of  Boston. 

Badge  of  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.   Soc.   at   Bunker  Hill 
Ass'n,  1875  i  piece  of  ship  Madawaska,  owned  by 
Hastings  and  others  ;  menu  of  dinner  to  for- 


1898;   menu  of  dinner  to 


eign  consuls,  Feb.  2: 
Lafayette,  1825. 

Framed  colored  engraving  of  Washington  by  N. 
le  Mira,  after  LePeon  ;  framed  diploma  of  degree 
of  M.  A.  given  to  Jeremiah  Colburn  by  Williams 
College,  1869;  framed  plan  of  Boston  in  1775; 
engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Colburn ;  Commission 
signed  by  Gov.  Hutchinson. 

Programme  of  celebration  of  150th  anniversary  of 
birth  of  Benj.  Franklin,  1859. 

Light  of  glass  over  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church 
in  Chauncy  Street,  saved  by  request  of  Mrs. 
Ellis,  wife  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  R.  Ellis. 

Lowell  Institute  tickets,  etc. 

Waste-book  of  John  Hancock. 

Broadside  of  the  Evening  Gazette,  Feb.  13,  1815, 
announcing  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Samplers  worked  by  Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James  and 
by  her  mother,  Julia  Cooper  James,  1827. 

Framed  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Hon.  William 
Gray  ("Billy  Gray"),  Lieut.  Gov.  1810-11. 


n 


DONOR. 


Green,  Hon.  Sam'l  A. 

Harrison,  William  H. 
Ireland,  William  H. 

Iconographic  Society. 
Joy,  William  F. 
Kennedy,  Miss. 

Loring,  Miss  Effie  I. 
Lowell,  W.  L. 

Marsh,  Col.  L.  B. 

Minns,  Thomas. 
Parker,  Col.  Francis  J. 


Quincy  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Rose,  John  J. 

Shaw,  Samuel  S. 


Swan,  W.   H.,    heirs 
of.     (Loan.) 

Savage,  Jerome. 

Warren,  Miss  Corde- 
lia A. 

Winslow,  Andrew  R. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Lithographic  advertising  sheet  of  Morris  Bros. 
minstrels  ;  wood-cuts  of  Boston  buildings  ;  busi- 
ness cards  of  Boston  merchants,  etc. 

Halfpenny  of  George  II,  dug  up  in  a  garden  in 
Braintree. 

City  and  Franklin  medals  given  to  Louisa  Carlton, 
1821  ;  Wm.  H.  Ireland,  1828;  Wm.  Carlton  Ire- 
land, 1856;  W.  C.  Ireland,  2d,  1861. 

Etching  of  the  Old  State  House,  as  in  1880. 

Framed  sketch  of  the  Town  House,  1658. 

Shears  used  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  cutting  shirts  for 
soldiers  in  1861. 

Chair  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Gov.  Hancock's 
effects  by  Edmund  Hay,  of  Fort  Hill,  and  given 
by  his  grand-daughter. 

Piece  of  the  Bradlee  house,  on  the  corner  of  Tre- 
mont  and  Hollis  Streets,  taken  down  in  1898, 
where  the  "Tea  Party"  met  and  disguised 
themselves. 

Two  framed  photographs ;  one  of  Col.  Marsh,  the 
other  of  the  field  officers  of  the  47th  Regt.  M.V., 
1862-3. 

Ballots,  tickets,  etc. 

Photograph  of  a  picture  at  the  base  of  a  clock  in 
a  house  in  JafFrey,  N.  H.,  showing  the  State 
House  in  Boston,  with  its  original  red  brick  with 
white  trimmings. 

Photograph  of  the  excavations  for  the  extension  of 
the  Post  Office  building,  1875. 

Copper  token  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

Autograph  of  Adino  Paddock,  1760;  of  Henry 
Bass,  of  the  "Tea  Party;"  of  David  Jeffries, 
town  treasurer,  1763  ;  of  Thomas  Cushing,  1765  ; 
of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  1748;  Boston  Pier 
lottery  ticket,  1779. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Selectmen  and  Treas- 
urer of  Dorchester,  from  1864-6  to  the  annexa- 
tion to  Boston,  1870. 

Framed  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind,  1849,  in  a  frame 
made  by  Horace  Moulton  75  years  ago. 

Framed  portrait  of  Washington  under  glass. 

Framed  photographs  of  the  Association  of  Boston 
Railway  Superintendents,  1870. 
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ACCESSIONS    TO    THE   LIBRARY,    1898. 


Donors. 


Am.  Congregational  Association 

Ancient  and  Hon.  Artillery  Co. 

Appleton,  Mrs.  E.  W.    . 

Appleton,  William  S.     . 

Bent,  S.  Arthur      . 

Boston  Protective  Department 

Boston  Public  Library  . 

Brown,  Dr.  Francis  H.  . 

Bryant,  H.  W. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 

Clark,  Benjamin  C.    . 

Colburn,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  estate  of 

Colonial  Wars  in  Mass.,  Soc.  of 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Dedham  Historical  Society 

Dorchester,  First  Parish  of 

Essex  Institute 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

French,  Walter  H. 

Gay,  Ernest  L. 

Goodell,  A.  C,  Jr. 

Hapgood,  Warren 

Harvard  University 

Hassam,  John  T.  . 

Hutchinson,  Charles 

Jackson,  William  . 

Lynn  Historical  Society 

Marvin,  William  T.  R.  . 

Mass.  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association 

Mass.  Humane  Society 


Vols. 


302 
2 
2 


Pam- 
phlets. 


325 


I 
I 

I 

II 

I 
2 
2 
I 
2 
I 
I 
904 


I 

1 1 

I 

I 


953 
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Donors. 


Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Number  brought  forward 


325 


953 


Morse,  Charles  F. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts    . 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers 

Poole,  Lucius 

Reed,  Wm.  Howell 

Rockwell  &  Churchill    . 

Roxbury  Charitable  Society 

Salem  Public  Library    . 

Slafter,  Rev.  Edmund  F. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Shaw,  Samuel  S.    . 

Swan,  Robert  T.    . 

Texas  Historical  Society 

Webster,  Albert     . 

Wells,  Benjamin  W. 

Wyoming  Historical  Society 

Yale  University     . 


Total 


35° 


972 


OFFICERS    FOR    1899. 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 

Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent 


Curtis  Cuild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


Directors 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Edward  G.  Porter 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


William  H.  Lincoln 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Levi  L.  Willcutt  |  David  H.  Coolidge 

James  F.  Hunnewell  I  Nathan  Appleton 

Robert  T.  Swan 
The  President  and  Clerk,  Ex-Officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 


Morton  Dexter 


The  Clerk 


Cofnmittee  on  Papers 

Edward  G.  Porter  I  Edwin  D.  Mead 

Z.  T.  Hollingsworth  I  The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Curtis  Guild 


Committee  on  Membership 

Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Finance  Committee 


I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edwin  H. 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Allen,  Elbridge  G. 
Allen,  James  W. 
*Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Charles  G. 
*Ames,  Frederick  L. 
*Ames,  Oliver 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Andrews,  John  A. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  B. 

*  Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha 
*Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
Badger,  Arthur  C. 
Badger,  Daniel  B. 
Badger,  Erastus  B. 
*Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 
•Baker,  Richard 

*  Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 


*Ballister,  Joseph  F. 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  J. 
*Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Barry,  John  L. 
Barry,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  H. 
Beatty,  Franklin  T. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur 
*Benson,  George  W. 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  N. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  Mrs.  George  Baty 
*  Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  D. 
♦Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Bradley,  J.  Payson 
Bremer,  John  L. 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 


*  Deceased. 
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Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  I. 
♦Browne,  William  A. 
Burnham,  John  A. 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 
Candler,  John  W. 
*  Carpenter,  George  O. 
Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  J. 
Carr,  John 
Carruth,  Charles  T. 
Center,  Joseph  H. 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  A. 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Stephen 
*Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cheney,  Miss  Mary 
Child,  Dudley  R. 
Church,  Herbert  B. 
Clapp,  Mrs.  William  W. 
Clark,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  John  S. 
Clark,  Miss  Nancy  W. 
Clark,  Nathan  F. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Elliot  C. 
Clay,  Thomas  H. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  M. 
*Codman,  John,  2d 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  S. 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Converse,  Elisha  S. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 
Cory,  Charles  B. 
Crocker,  George  G. 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H. 
*Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W. 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  W. 


Curtis,  Caleb  A. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  F. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Greely  S. 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederic  H. 
Cutter,  Abram  E. 
Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 
Cutter,  Watson  G. 
Daniell,  Moses  Grant 
Davis,  Ephraim  C. 
Davis,  George  Henry 
Davis,  J.  Alba 
Davis,  James  C. 
Davis,  William  Henry 
Day,  William  F. 
*Dean,  Benjamin 
Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  A. 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  S. 

*Dill,  Thomas  B. 

Dodd,  George  D. 

*Dorr,  Francis  O. 

Dupee,  Henry  D. 

*Dupee,  James  A. 

Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 

Eaton,  Albert 

Eaton,  Walter  D. 

Edes,  Henry  H. 

Eliot,  Christopher  R. 

*Eliot,  Samuel 

*  Emery,  Francis  F. 

Estes,  Dana 

Fabyan,  George  F. 

Farrington,  Charles  F. 

*Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Sigourney  W. 

Fearing,  Andrew  C,  Jr. 

*Fenno,  John  Brooks 

♦Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 

Fiske,  Andrew 


•  Deceased. 
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Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Fitz,  Reginald  H. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  William  F. 
*Fogg,  John  S.  H. 
Foster,  Mrs.  David  W. 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  W. 
*Foster,  John 
Fowler,  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
French,  Frederick  W. 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  H. 
Galloupe,  Charles  W. 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
*Gardner,  John  L. 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE   THE  STUDY  OP   THE    HISTORY  OP  BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OP  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay 
his  admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is 
due,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the 
Directors  shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of 
the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent/r^*  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  posession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND    POWERS   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  ofi  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


NINETEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  9,  1900,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Guild  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  records  of  the 
last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read  by  the  Clerk, 
and  approved. 

The  President  then  read  his  Annual  Address  : 

PRESIDENT  CURTIS  GUILD'S   ADDRESS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BOSTON  SCHOOLBOY. 

Boston  sixty  years  ago ;  the  boys  of  Boston  of  that  period, 
—  yes,  I  recollect  them  well,  for  I  was  one  of  them.  Then 
Boston  Common  was  our  play-ground.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  which  were  school  holidays,  we  met 
there  with  our  hockeys,  and  two  of  the  larger  boys  chose 
sides ;  then  with  our  leaders  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  compan- 
ions, each  party  formed  on  either  side  of  a  walk  equidistant 
from  the  path  leading  from  the  Frog  Pond  to  West  Street 
on  the  south  and  the  Park  Street  Mall  on  the  north,  which 
served  as  "bounds."  The  ball  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  a  boy  on  that  side  which  had  secured  the  right  for  the 
first  "  fair  lick,"  stood  with  hockey  upraised  and  ready. 


•'  Warnings  !  "  he  cried  at  last. 

"Take  'em,"  replied  the  leader  of  his  opponents.  Crack! 
came  the  hockey  stick  down,  and  away  sped  the  ball  towards 
the  opposite  bound.  Then  came  the  "rush  in,"  in  which  all 
participated  except  the  largest  and  strongest  boy  on  either 
side,  who  "  tended  out,"  and  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  let 
the  ball  pass  him.  The  battle  raged  until  one  side  or  the 
o^her  forced  the  ball  to  the  boundary,  when  an  exultant  shout 
went  up  from  the  victors,  and  all  adjourned  to  Gragg's  stable 
in  West  Street  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  pump. 

TKEMONT    STREET    AS    IT    WAS. 

All  down  Tremont  Street  from  Winter  to  Boylston  Street, 
were  fashionable  dwelling  houses  ;  the  Lawrences,  Dr.  Shurt- 
leff,  Madame  Inches  and  others  resided  there.  The  smooth, 
well-kept  sidewalks  were  utilized  for  hoop  driving.  It  was 
the  custom  of  boys  who  were  rich  enough  to  have  twenty- 
five  cents  in  money,  to  buy  a  mast  hoop,  a  thick,  heavy  affair, 
known  as  a  press  hoop,  and  driven  with  a  stout  club  by  its 
owner. 

Boston  Common  in  those  days  was  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
post-and-three-rail  fence,  and  that  part  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  its  centre,  south  of  the  Frog  Pond,  was  a  wet  and  boggy 
tract  of  ground.  The  great  elm,  standing  near  the  Frog 
Pond,  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  at  one  time  the 
hollow  at  its  base  was  large  enough  to  contain  two  boys 
standing  upright.  Water  came  up  to  the  outermost  edge  of 
Charles  Street,  and  what  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was 
Boston's  dumping  ground  for  ashes. 

FORT    HILL. 

At  that  period  Fort  Hill  was  a  hill  ;  and  another  eminence 
was  the  Gardiner  Greene  estate  on  the  high  land  extending 
from  Beacon  Street  along  Tremont  Street  as  far  as  where 
Howard  Street  now  is.  From  its  summit  a  beautiful  view  of 
Boston  Harbor  was  obtained.  When  a  very  little  boy,  and 
the  hill  was  under  process  of  demolition,  I  was  permitted  to 
go  with  an  older  companion  to  the  top,  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
therefrom. 


The  old  New  England  Museum  was  at  the  head  of  Brattle 
Street,  on  Court  Street,  and  contained  what  to-day  would  be 
considered  a  motley  collection  of  curiosities.  Among  others 
were  life-size  figures  representing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Knapp 
by  Crowninshield. 

Later  on,  the  new  Museum  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Bromfield  and  Tremont  Streets.  It  consisted  of  a  lower  hall 
of  curiosities,  and  at  half-past  two  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  "  lecture 
hall  "  as  it  was  called,  was  opened,  for  there  was  a  spasm 
of  morality  against  theatres  then.  The  first  performances 
were,  I  think,  given  by  Adelaide  Phillips,  who  played  "  The 
Five  Mowbrays,"  a  juvenile  piece,  in  which  she  appeared 
in  five  characters.  After  this  came  "  the  great  moral  play  " 
of  "The  Drunkard,"  in  which  Wm.  H.  Smith  enacted  the 
principal  part,  for  a  long  run. 

TREMONT  AND  WARREN  THEATRES. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Museum  for  dramatic  per- 
formances the  Tremont  and  Warren  were  the  two  principal 
theatres  in  the  city.  Going  to  the  theatre  was  an  event. 
The  public  were  not  put  off,  as  now,  with  a  three-act  comedy 
lengthened  out  by  long  waits  and  orchestral  music  between 
the  acts,  but  we  had  a  good  five-act  play,  like  Macbeth  or 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  followed  by  a  dance  by  Fanny  Jones  who 
appeared  in  the  "Cracovienne  "  or  "La  Cachuca,"  or  else 
Chapman  sang  a  comic  song,  the  whole  concluding  with  a 
farce,  say  "  The  Lottery  Ticket,"  with  W.  F.  Johnson  as 
Wormwood.  And  how  well  plays  were  represented  then  ! 
The  stock  company  of  the  Tremont  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Ayling,  W.  F.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cra- 
mer, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muzzy,  Mr.  Leman,  and  others  whose 
names  1  do  not  now  recall. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Tremont  (where  Tremont  Temple 
now  stands)  presented  an  attractive  sight ;  the  two  rows  of 
seats  which  formed  the  front  of  the  box  circle  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  ladies,  who  appeared  in  full  dress,  with  tall 
ostrich  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  wearing  earrings  and  neck- 
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laces.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  there  was  generally 
an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  occupants  of  the 
boxes  repaired  to  the  grand  saloon  for  promenade  or  refresh- 
ments. On  what  was  known  as  "  proprietor's  night,"  I  have 
seen  cake  and  wine  passed  round  in  the  box  circle  by  ushers 
during  the  intermission. 

The  other  theatre,  then  known  as  the  Warren  Theatre, 
was  at  the  North  end,  on  Portland  Street,  near  Travers,  I 
think,  and  under  the  management  of  Wm.  Pelby.  In  his 
stock  company  beside  himself  were  Mrs.  Anderson,  Julia 
Pelby,  Mr.  Cartlitch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  and  "  Old 
Spear." 

When  "Jim  Crow  Rice"  first  came  to  Boston  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Tremont  Theatre  was  indignantly  refused  by  the 
management,  who  were  "  not  going  to  lower  the  character  of 
their  theatre  by  performances  of  that  sort."  Rice  obtained 
an  engagement  at  the  Warren  Theatre,  and  the  result  was 
he  drew  full  houses  nightly  during  his  stay,  while  the  Tre- 
mont company  played  to  nearly  empty  benches.  The  next 
season  the  Tremont  was  glad  to  secure  his  services,  and  he 
was  a  great  card  of  attraction, —  indeed  the  originator  of 
negro  singing  upon  the  stage.  Boys  sang  his  Jim  Crow  in 
the  streets,  and  ginger-bread  cakes,  representing  him  in  his 
favorite  attitude,  were  sold  in  all  the  bake  and  confectioners' 
shops. 

Speaking  of  confectioners,  there  was  "  Marm  "  Nichols,  up 
on  Court  Street,  who  was  renowned  for  her  cream  cakes  and 
ice  cream,  and  Mary  Peverelly  on  Washington  Street,  whose 
candies  were  delicious. 

BOSTON    MARKET    HOUSES. 

Then  Boylston  Street  was  the  South  end,  and  the  Boylston 
market  was  the  rival  of  Quincy  market.  Well  known  citi- 
zens did  not  think  their  dignity  suffered  by  going  to  market 
themselves  with  basket  on  arm.  The  lobster-men,  with  their 
wheelbarrows,  were  stationed  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the 
front  entrance  on  Washington  Street,  and  all  along  the  Boyl- 
ston Street  side  stood  country  wagons  which  brought  fruit 
and  produce  to  town  for  sale, — fine  apples,  pears  and  peaches, 


herbs,  eggs  and  butter.  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  owners 
of  these  wagons  might  be  seen  dining  from  a  strawberry  box, 
in  which  they  had  brought  a  lunch,  and  washing  it  down  with 
milk,  or  cider  from  a  small  jug.  And  oh,  the  Pearmain,  and 
Baldwin  apples,  the  seckle,  St.  Michael  and  Bartlett  pears, 
and  the  luscious  peaches  we  used  to  have!  Think  of  that ; 
peaches  from  our  own  New  England  farms,  and  not  those 
we  now  have  to  wait  for  from  Delaware. 

COASTING   ON    THE    COMMON. 

In  winter  —  we  do  not  have  such  old-fashioned  winters 
now,  with  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep  on  the  side-walks  and 
sleighing  for  a  week  or  more  on  Boston  streets  and  suburbs, — 
the  Boston  schoolboys  would  engage  one  of  those  big  boat 
sleighs  of  the  period  —  the  "Constitution,"  painted  like  the 
hull  of  a  man-of-war,  or  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  carved  and 
gilded,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses —  holding  a  party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  noisy  youths  for  a  grand  sleigh  ride  at  tvventy- 
iive  cents  each. 

Who  does  not  recall  the  coasts  we  used  to  have  on  Boston 
Common  ;  the  principal  one  was  the  long  path  that  is  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  Joy  Street,  down  which  we  went  with 
lightning  speed  some  distance  past  the  Frog  Pond.  I  have 
seen  more  than  fifty  boys  there  in  coasting  time,  which  often 
lasted  a  week.  On  cold  nights  during  the  season,  the  Law- 
rence boys,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  West 
Streets,  would  bring  pails  of  water  and  pour  it  on  the  coast, 
rendering  it  smooth  and  icy  the  next  morning. 

And  the  names  of  the  sleds ;  nearly  every  sled  had  its 
name,  and  many  were  after  characters  of  whom  the  boys 
had  read,  and  which  were  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  romance. 
There  was  Uncas,  Chingachcook  (from  Cooper's  "  Last  of 
the  Mohicans "),  Red  Rover,  Chain  Lightning,  Express, 
Leader,  Black  Hawk,  Atalanta,  famous  for  its  "  spring  irons," 
the  swift  Nettle,  queen  of  the  coast,  so  skillfully  steered  by 
a  leader  among  the  boys,  who  afterwards  became  a  General 
in  the  Union  army,  and  others.  The  Frog  Pond  was  a  good 
skating  place,  and  the  Back  Bay  more  extensive,  but  not  so 
safe. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


Of  the  Boston  public  schools  I  recall  the  Adams,  or  "  Ma- 
son Street  School,"  as  the  boys  called  it.  "  Deacon  "  Samuel 
Barrett  was  principal  in  the  "  Reading  Room,"  and  Joshua 
Fairbanks  in  the  writing  department,  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
Allen  and  a  Miss  Gray.  Barrett  believed  in  the  rod,  or 
rather  the  rattan,  which  he  was  apt  to  use  severely  on  offend- 
ers ;  Fairbanks  was  a  man  of  jolly  temperament,  who  be- 
lieved in  boys,  and  used  to  frighten  some  offenders  by  thrust- 
ing his  rattan  down  their  backs  beneath  their  clothing.  What 
a  privilege  we  thought  it  to  drive  to  the  stable,  —  not  always 
by  the  shortest  route — the  sleigh  which  brought  the  latter 
from  his  home  in  the  suburbs.  He  was  loved  and  Barrett 
disliked  by  the  scholars. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  boys  generally  grad- 
uated from  the  Grammar  schools  and  went  to  the  English 
High  or  Latin  School.  The  Wells  School,  on  Blossom 
Street,  was  under  the  management  of  Cornelius  Walker  as 
principal,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  fine  elocutionist.  Reu- 
ben Swan  was  principal  in  the  writing  department.  I  recall 
the  occasion  when  the  study  of  book-keeping  was  intro- 
duced into  the  school,  and  an  amusing  incident  connected 
therewith. 

AN    AMUSING    INCIDENT, 

The  boys  of  my  class  were  requested  voluntarily  to  report 
their  misdemeanors  at  the  close  of  the  session,  for  which  they 
were  marked  "checks," — five  checks  for  whispering,  three 
for  turning  round,  etc.  One  day,  puzzled  over  a  book-keep- 
ing problem,  I  went  up  to  Mr.  Swan  and  said  to  him,  "  I 
cannot  do  this.  I  have  tried  every  way,  and  cannot  make  it 
come  out  right."  "  Never  say  cannot,"  said  he,  "  now  let 
me  show  you  how  you  can  do  it,"  and  he  explained  it  to  me. 
During  the  morning  I  had  been  whispering  to  my  neighbor, 
and  it  seems  that  Swan  had  observed  me  without  my  knowl- 
edge ;  so  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  said  as  usual,  "  Any 
boys  with  misdemeanors  to  report  will  rise."  Several  rose, 
but  I  was  not  among  them.     "  Is  there  no  other  boy,"  said 
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the   master,      I   still    remained    seated.     "  Stand    up,"   com- 
manded the  master,  calling  me  by  name.     I  rose. 

•'  Why  did  you  not  report  yourself,"  said  the  master 
sternly. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "I  think  it  is  the  master's  business 
to  find  me  out,  and  not  mine  to  report  myself." 

"Come  out  here  on  the  platform,"  was  the  command. 

I  obeyed.  "Here,"  said  the  master,  "is  a  boy  who  says 
he  cannot  do  his  work,  and  breaks  down  in  his  study  of  book- 
keeping ;  I  want  you  to  look  at  him  as  one  who  can't !  Go 
to  your  seat,  sir,  you  will  never  make  a  book-keeper." 

With  cheeks  burning  and  heart  beating  for  revenge,  I 
returned,  determined,  if  ever  I  was  large  enough,  to  thrash 
that  schoolmaster.  Some  ten  years  after,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  one  evening,  I  had  just  taken  off  a  long  and  difficult 
trial  balance  from  the  books  in  the  newspaper  office  where  I 
was  engaged,  when  a  gentleman  came  in,  and  said,  "  Can  you 
sell  me  a  yesterday's  paper?  I  saw  the  ofBce  lighted,  and 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  obtain  one."  I  looked  up  and 
saw  it  was  my  old  teacher. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Swan,"  said  I. 

"  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  am  at  fault  ;  you  are  one  of  my  old 
pupils,  I  suppose  ;  but  the  change  from  boys  to  men,  smooth 
faces  to  beards  and  mustachios,  is  so  great  that  I  am  fre- 
quently puzzled." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that.?"  said  I,  placing  the 
completed  trial  balance  before  him. 

"An  admirable  piece  of  work,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  I  am  the  boy  that  you  stood  up  on  the  platform  and 
ridiculed  before  the  school,  as  the  one  who  'could  not;'  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  ever  I  was  big  enough,  I  would 
give  you  a  sound  thrashing  for  it." 

The  old  gentleman  turned  slightly  pale,  and  stepped  back 
a  little. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  I,  laughing  ;  "  that  was  mere  boyish- 
ness ;  but  you  say  this  trial  balance  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  I  receive  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  my  ser- 
vices here,  and  yet  you  told  me  that  I  would  never  be  a  book- 
keeper." 
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"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  perhaps,  if  I  had  not  told  you  that, 
you  never  would  have  become  one ;  the  doubt  spurred  your 
ambition."     And  we  shook  hands,  and  talked  over  old  times, 

OLD-FASHIONED    MILITARY. 

The  parades  of  the  military  companies  in  those  days  were 
enjoyed  by  the  boys,  especially  when  they  occurred  in  school 
holidays.  There  were  the  City  Guards,  the  Mechanic  Rifle- 
men, the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  or  "  Tigers,"  the  New  Eng- 
land Guards,  the  Winslow  Blues,  the  Fusiliers,  the  Cadets, 
the  Boston  Artillery,  and  the  Montgomery  Guards.  The 
Boston  Brass  Band  or  the  Boston  Brigade  Band  furnished  the 
music  for  their  parades,  and  glorious  good  music  it  was.  Jim 
Kendall,  a  noted  clarionet  player,  led  one  band,  and  Ned 
Kendall,  the  famous  bugle  player,  the  other.  Dan  Simpson, 
the  noted  drummer,  and  Cy  Smith,  the  equally  noted  fifer, 
were  members  of  these  bands  ;  so  was  Bob  Beatty,  clarionet ; 
Dorn,  French  horn  ;  Bartlett  the  trumpeter,  Shad  Pierce  the 
trombone  man,  and  Champney,  a  bass  drummer.  The  bands 
on  these  occasions  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  and 
"  Wood  Up,"  the  "  Hero's  Quickstep,"  the  "  Wrecker's  Daugh- 
ter "  and  other  favorite  tunes  were  played.  Kendall's  bugle, 
however,  was  the  remarkable  feature  of  these  occasions,  and 
he  really  was  a  wonderful  performer.  I  never  yet  have 
heard  anyone  who  could  approach  him  on  that  instrument. 

KENDALL  THE  BUGLE  PLAYER. 

It  is  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  Bangor  hotel 
bar-room,  a  dozen  or  so  men  were  gathered  to  hear  a  per- 
former of  that  region  give  a  few  airs  on  a  new  bugle  just 
imported  from  Boston.  The  player  gave  a  popular  melody 
quite  skillfully,  and  was  heartily  applauded  by  his  audience, 
and  the  new  instrument  was  handed  around  for  inspection. 
One  of  the  company  looked  at  it  critically,  and  inquired  some- 
thing about  the  stops,  and  if  it  worked  easily. 

"  Work  easily  ? "  said  the  owner.  "  Why,  just  look,"  and 
he  whirled  out  a  lively  air,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  laid 
down  the  instrument,  with  the  exclamation:  "There;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 
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A  burst  of  applause  answered  the  query. 

'•  Do  you  play  ?  "  asked  the  performer  of  the  stranger  who 
had  inquired  about  the  stops. 

"  Well,  a  little,"  was  the  reply,  and  taking  up  the  instru- 
ment he  gave  the  air  the  other  had  just  played,  magnificently 
and  with  a  series  of  variations  that  held  his  listeners  spell- 
bound with  amazement. 

*'  There  !  What  do  you  think  of  that }  "  said  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Bangor  man,  "that  you  are  either  the 
devil  or  Ned  Kendall." 

"  The  latter,  at  your  service,"  replied  Ned,  extending  his 
hand ;  "and  allow  me  to  say  that  you  play  the  bugle  exceed- 
ingly well." 

FOOTBALL. 

In  those  days  the  boys  used  to  play  football  on  Boston 
Common  ;  I  mean  play  football,  which  was  a  game  then,  and 
not  a  slugging  match  between  two  opposing  factions.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  our  hands  unless  we 
caught  it  breast-high,  which  entitled  the  catcher  to  "a  fair 
kick,"  and  the  game  was  literally  the  kicking  of  the  ball, 
often  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  shins  of  some  of  the 
players  when  it  came  to  close  quarters. 

INDEPENDENCE    CELEBRATION. 

The  night  before  July  4  was  devoted  to  the  setting-off  of 
fire-crackers,  blue  lights,  and  Roman  candles  on  Flagstaff 
Hill,  on  Boston  Common.  Independence  Day  was  "ushered 
in,"  as  the  newspapers  used  to  express  it,  by  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells.  The  Tre- 
mont  Street  sidewalk  beside  the  Common  was  lined  with 
fruit  and  candy  stands,  and  on  the  Tremont  Street  mall  was 
a  string  of  peep-shows  conducted  by  boys,  who  charged  "  one 
cent  a  sight"  to  those  who  wished  to  "look  in."  Twenty- 
five  cents  was  the  usual  sum  a  boy  had  to  spend  on  occasions 
like  "Artillery  Election,"  "Muster,"  and  especially  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  he  made  it  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
purchase  of  candy,  lemonade,  and  other  "goodies."    Lobster 


candy  and    tamarinds    were  popular  then,  but    unknown    in 
these  modern  times. 

In  the  evening  there  was  generally  a  grand  display  of  fire- 
works on  the  Common,  which  began  with  signal  rockets  ; 
then  came  blue  lights,  and  afterwards  set  pieces,  generally 
ending  at  lo  o'clock  with  a  more  elaborate  affair,  consisting 
of  a  patriotic  motto  or  design,  after  which  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  Independence  Day  was  over.  Ah,  those  were 
boyhood's  glorious  days  ;  then  we  were  young,  but  as  my  old 
friend  James  Oakes  ("Acorn")  used  to  say,  "Those  days 
have  passed,  Floranthe." 

NEWSPAPERS    SIXTY    YEARS    AGO. 

The  newspapers  of  that  period  were  :  The  Atlas,  a  Whig 
paper,  edited  at  one  time  by  Richard  Haughton,  later  by 
Dr.  Brewer  and  Col.  Schouler, —  and  famous  for  its  sparkling 
letters  from  a  French  correspondent,  "Spiridion"  ;  the  Daily 
Times,  then  owned  by  George  Roberts  and  edited  by  Charles 
C.  Hazewell  ;  the  Daily  Bee,  with  J.  Fred  Marsh  as  the  busi- 
ness man,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  edited  the  marriages 
and  deaths  ;  the  Herald,  but  recently  started,  which  had  W. 
O.  Eaton  and  Jerry  Etheridge  on  its  staff,  and  which  was 
brought  up  to  the  paying  point  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Barnard,  who 
took  it  in  hand  ;  the  Traveller,  which  was  originally  started 
in  the  thirties  by  Royal  L.  Porter  as  a  weekly,  and  later 
became  a  daily  with  Henry  Flanders  &  Co.  as  publishers  ;  the 
Chronotype,  with  Elizur  Wright  as  its  editor,  and  the  Daily 
Mail,  with  E.  C.  Purdy  at  the  helm.  The  cry  of  the  news- 
boys of  State  Street  was  :  "  Here  's  the  Mail,  Times,  and 
Bee,  Uncle  Sam  and  Satirist  ! "  the  last  two  being  weekly 
sheets,  published  on  Saturdays.  At  that  time  the  papers 
issued  extras  on  the  arrival  of  steamships  from  England, —  the 
newsboys  crying :  "  Here  's  the  extra,  six  days  "  or  what- 
ever it  was,  "  later  from  Europe  !  " 

The  Boston  Post,  with  the  genial  Charles  G.  Greene  as  its 
editor,  a  democratic  paper,  of  which  it  was  said  that  if  those 
of  Col.  Greene's  subscribers  who  differed  from  him  in  politics 
should  stop  their  papers,  he  would  lose  half  his  circulation. 
Then  there  was  the  Courier,  with  Joseph   T.  Buckingham, 
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editor ;  the  Daily  Advertiser,  with  Nathan  Hale  ;  the  Olive 
Branch,  a  story  paper,  published  by  Thos.  F.  Norris,  at  No.  5 
Washington  Street ;  Gleason's  Pictorial,  by  F.  Gleason  and 
Maturin  M.  Ballou ;  the  American  Union,  by  William  H, 
Thomes, 

The  religious  press  included  the  Trumpet,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Whittemore  ;  the  Pilot,  by  Patrick  Donahoe  ;  the  Watchman, 
by  Daniel  S.  Ford,  later  of  the  Youth's  Companion  and 
recently  deceased ;  (the  Companion  was  then  a  little  four- 
page  paper,  founded  by  Nathaniel  Willis,  who  also  conducted 
the  Boston  Recorder,  the  organ  of  the  Congregationalists  ;) 
Zion's  Herald,  the  Methodist  paper;  the  Christian  Witness, 
published  by  James  B.  Dow  ;  the  New  England  Puritan,  sub- 
sequently united  with  the  Recorder,  and  later  becoming  the 
Congregationalist ;  the  Christian  Freeman,  edited  by  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  father  of  the  celebrated  story  writer, —  "  Syl- 
vanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  writes  for  the  New  York  Ledger,"  as  it  used 
to  be  advertised. 

Then  there  were  the  Ploughman,  by  Wm.  Buckminster ; 
the  Cultivator,  by  Otis  Brewer,  and  the  True  Flag,  by  Moul- 
ton,  Eliott  &  Lincoln,  in  which  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
made  her  first  fling  for  fame.  For  many  of  the  above  facts 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Norris,  a  former  proprietor  of 
the  Olive  Branch,  now  living  in  Fitchburg,  and  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age. 

FIRST    BULLETIN    BOARD, 

The  first  large  displayed  bulletin  board  in  Boston  was  put 
out  by  Curtis  Guild,  then  chief  clerk  in  the  Boston  Traveller 
office.  The  Traveller  in  1857  purchased  the  Atlas,  which 
had  previously  absorbed  the  Bee,  and  consolidated  them  with 
its  own  sheet,  having  a  strong  editorial  force  under  Manton 
Marble,  with  the  view  of  making  a  handsome  metropolitan 
paper.  The  other  Boston  papers,  however,  without  exception, 
ridiculed  and  abused  it  without  mercy,  and  its  quarto  form 
was  styled  by  them  a  "four-legged  sheet,"  and  various  other 
nicknames  were  applied  to  it.  The  panic  of  1857  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Traveller's  enterprise  ;  it  had  set  up  a  new 
ten-cylinder  Hoe  press,  leased  new  press-rooms,  and  incurred 
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other  heavy  expenses,  but  public  patronage  did  not  respond, 
for  merchants  and  all  business  men  —  owing  to  the  terrible 
disasters  of  the  times  —  were  reducing  expenses  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit,  and  the  Traveller  was  compelled  to  go  back,  at 
heavy  loss,  to  its  old  form.  As  soon  as  times  improved,  how- 
ever, the  very  newspapers  which  had  sneered  at  the  Trav- 
eller's enterprise  and  decried  its  form,  adopted  both.  The 
Traveller  had  the  credit  of  introducing  the  first  ten-cylinder 
press  in  Boston. 

BOSTON    JOURNAL    AND    EVENING    GAZETTE. 

The  Boston  Journal,  or  Mercantile  Journal  as  it  was  known 
in  these  days,  had  a  splendid  New  England  circulation,  and 
was  published  by  Sleeper,  Dix  &  Rogers,  from  an  office  in 
Wilson's  Lane.  Capt.  Sleeper,  its  editor,  who  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  a  sea-faring  man,  used  to  write  sea 
stories  for  it  under  the  signature  of  "  Hawser  Martingale  ;  " 
these  were  very  popular,  and  afterwards,  when  published  in  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  "  Tales  of  the  Ocean,"  had  a  large 
sale.  James  H.  Dix  succeeded  Capt.  Sleeper  as  the  editor, 
and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Stephen  N.  Stockwell. 
Charles  O.  Rogers,  a  son  of  the  junior  proprietor,  who  took 
charge  of  the  business  department,  was  a  born  newspaper 
man.  He  strengthened  it  in  every  way,  improved  the  tel- 
egraphic department,  was  prominent  in  the  Associated  Press, 
and  by  his  efficient  management  placed  the  Boston  Journal 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  newspaperdom. 

Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  author  of  the  "  Record  of  the  Bos- 
ton Stage,"  and  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 
after  disposing  of  the  Gazette  to  P.  B.  Goodsell,  became 
associated  with  Col.  Rogers  as  business  manager,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Rogers  ;  when 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  paper  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  management.  A  hard-working  and  reliable 
reporter  on  the  Journal  was  David  Leavitt,  who  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  that  capacity  and  was  thoroughly  bound 
up  in  his  work,  caring  for  little  else  except  to  get  a  good 
item  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  Hazewell,  mentioned  as 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Times,  afterwards  became  editor  of 
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the  Boston  Traveller,  and  his  Reviews  of  the  Week,  pub- 
lished on  Saturdays,  were  an  interesting  feature  of  that 
paper.  Hazewell  used  to  tell  some  funny  stories  of  George 
Roberts  of  the  Times,  especially  his  inaccuracy  in  historical 
knowledge,  of  whom  he  said  that  he  once  surprised  him  by 
asking  if  the  Stamp  Act  was  before  or  after  the  American 
Revolution.  "I  feared  after  this,"  said  Hazewell,  "that  I 
might  be  asked  if  the  birth  of  Christ  was  before  or  after  the 
Christian  era."  The  Boston  Times  building  of  those  days 
still  stands  on  the  south  side  of  State  Street,  near  Washing- 
ton, bearing  upon  its  cornice  the  title  of  the  paper,  placed 
there  half  a  century  ago. 

CHANGE    HOUR. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  was  "change  hour"  on  State 
Street,  and  the  sidewalks  from  Congress  to  Kilby  Streets 
were  so  crowded  with  merchants  and  others,  making  busi- 
ness transactions,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
throng.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  have  changed  all  that, 
expediting  and  simplifying  business  greatly,  while  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building,  with  a  large  read- 
ing room,  afforded  much  needed  accommodation. 

FIRE    ALARMS. 

In  those  days  a  fire  alarm  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  all 
the  church  bells,  and  at  night  the  watchmen  added  to  the 
clangor  by  the  whirling  of  their  great  rattles  and  shouting 
"  Fire,  fire  !  "  The  engines  were  manned  by  volunteers  and 
drawn  by  long  ropes  ;  the  first  two  men  who  responded  to 
the  alarm  grasped  the  tongue  as  the  place  of  honor,  while 
the  foreman  with  his  trumpet,  and  at  night  carrying  also  a 
blazing  torch,  urged  on  his  excited  company  as  they  rushed 
to  meet  their  enemy,  and  "  manned  the  brakes  "  to  quench 
the  flames.  As  soon  as  the  machine  cleared  its  house  on 
its  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  two  stewards  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  prepare  a  boiler  of  hot  coffee  and  set  out 
crackers  and  cheese  for  the  boys  on  their  return.  Engines 
were  not  confined  to  special  districts,  as  now,  for  Cataract 
1 8,   whose  house    was    on   Court,  opposite    Hanover  Street, 


would  race  out  to  a  fire  next  to  the  Roxbury  line,  or  Eagle 
12,  which  was  located  above  Dover  Street,  would  be  found 
doing  duty  at  the  North  End  when  conflagrations  occurred 
in  those  localities.  Tremont  8,  Despatch  9,  Extinguisher  20, 
and  Melville  13,  named  after  the  old  Latin-school  boy,  Thomas 
Melville,  one  of  the  Boston  Tea-party,  and  a  famous  fire- 
fighter in  his  day,  were  popular  "tubs,"  many  of  them  orna- 
mented with  polished  brass  or  silver-plated  mountings,  and 
their  rival  powers  were  stoutly  championed  by  the  boys  who 
lived  near  the  houses  where  they  were  kept. 

We  had  no  horse  railroads  then  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
A  line  of  omnibuses  ran  from  Dock  Square  to  Canton  Street, 
and  others  to  Cambridge  called  the  "Cambridge  Hourlies  ;" 
others  still,  to  Roxbury,  and,  I  think,  to  Charlestown. 

OLD-TIME    STORES. 

In  those  days  Geo.  H.  Hill  &  Co.,  on  the  corner  of  West 
and  Washington  streets,  and  Geo.  W.  Warren  &  Co.,  were 
the  leading  dry  goods  stores.  I  also  recall  Chandler  & 
Greenleaf,  a  prosperous  firm,  out  of  which  grew  two  well 
known  business  houses,  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  Chandler 
&  Co.,  still  in  business,  while  Woodford's  and  Herman's 
were  headquarters  for  toys.  John  Earle,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Call  & 
Tuttle,  and  Huntington,  on  Washington  Street,  and  Jacobs 
&  Deane  and  Cornelius  Driscoll,  on  Court  Street,  were  the 
leading  tailors.  Fred  Brown,  corner  of  State  and  Washing- 
ton streets  ;  John  I.  Brown,  near  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Washington  ;  Wm.  Brown,  on  the  corner  of  Eliot  and  Wash- 
ington ;  Joseph  T.  Brown,  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Washington  ;  Theodore  Metcalf,  on  Tremont  Street,  with 
Henchman,  over  on  Cambridge  Street,  were  the  leading 
apothecaries.  The  Tremont  House  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
hotels  ;  then  came  the  American  House,  on  Hanover  Street  ; 
the  City  Hotel,  on  Brattle  Street,  the  latter  a  resort  for  those 
who  came  to  town  in  their  own  teams  ;  the  Bromfield  House, 
kept  by  the  genial  Crockett  ;  the  Marlboro  Hotel,  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  the  "Cold  Water  Army,"  and  others.  The 
old  Hancock  Mansion,  the  residence  of  Governor  John  Han- 
cock, on   Beacon   Street,  opposite   the  Common,  was  long  a 
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familiar  Boston  landmark,  and  there  is  no  vandalism  that  is 
more  sincerely  deplored  to  this  day  than  its  destruction  to 
make  way  for  modern  dwellings. 


PARK    HALL. 


At  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets  stood  a 
large  wooden  structure,  called  Park  Hall,  a  public  house,  with 
grounds  about  it ;  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
Boston  it  was  used  as  a  cholera  hospital.  On  these  grounds, 
but  fronting  on  Tremont  Street,  stood  the  Diorama  Hall,  in 
which  I  saw  exhibited  the  dioramas  of  "  Belshazzar's  Feast  " 
and  "The  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,"  both 
admirable  and  effective  paintings. 

BOYLSTON    STREET    AND    ITS    VICINITY. 

A  few  doors  from  there,  on  Boylston  Street,  dwelt  an 
eccentric  man,  named  Wheeler,  who  wore  top  boots,  and  used 
to  walk  about  the  streets  with  folded  arms  and  gaze  bent 
down ;  he  usually  returned  by  way  of  the  Boylston-street 
Mall,  never  failing  to  kick  one  of  the  iron  posts  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Common,  for  good  luck.  Further  on,  at  the 
corner  of  Boylston  Place,  stood  the  elegant  residence  of 
Giles  Lodge,  a  relative,  I  think,  of  our  Massachusetts  sen- 
ator; and  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Carver  Streets 
dwelt  that  jolly  physician,  Winslow  Lewis.  The  old  Arsenal 
was  round  the  corner,  on  Park  Square,  and  the  Providence 
Railroad  Depot,  when  built,  was  reached  by  a  plank  walk, 
directly  opposite. 

The  entire  newspaper  business  of  that  station  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  named  Polk,  who  easily  carried  his  whole 
stock  in  trade  under  his  arm.  I  recollect  that  he  took  six 
Boston  Journals  regularly,  and  ten  on  Saturdays.  The  Jour- 
nal was  then  retailed  at  six  cents,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mail,  Times,  and  Bee,  no  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
newsboys.  At  the  Traveller  office  an  intelligent  dog,  owned 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Hawes,  son  of  Prince  Hawes,  used  to  call  regu- 
larly every  day  for  his  master's  paper  and  bear  it  away  safely 
to  his  store  down  town. 
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OLD    FIRMS    AND    BUILDINGS. 


The  "  old  corner  book-store  "  still  stands  as  in  days  of  yore, 
but  Callender's,  next  door  to  it  on  School  Street,  the  only 
place  where  one  could  buy  plays,  James  Monroe  &  Co.,  Per- 
kins &  Marvin,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster,  on  Washington 
Street,  went  long  ago.  Rhodes  was  the  hatter /^r  excellence, 
on  Court  Street,  and  next  came  Pollard  &  Barry  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  the  corner  of  State  Street.  Scollay's 
Building  stood  on  Scollay  Square,  and  the  offices  of  V.  B. 
Palmer,  the  advertising  agent,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
genial  chief  clerk  S.  R.  NileSj  and  Hichborn  the  auctioneer, 
were  located  there. 

The  old  Province  House,  another  relic  of  early  Boston, 
stood  in  rear  of  the  buildings  on  Washington  Street  now 
occupied  by  Lloyd,  the  optician,  No.  339,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Transcript  office.  Here  Morris  Brothers,  Pell  & 
Trowbridge's  colored  minstrels  gave  concerts,  which  were  orig- 
inated by  John  P.  Ordway,  a  musical  man.  "  Lon."  Morris 
was  the  old  plantation  darkey ;  Johnny  Pell,  one  comic  "  end- 
man,"  and  "Eph"  Horn  was  the  other.  They  afterwards 
removed  to  Horticultural  Hall,  then  on  School  Street,  and 
gave  concerts  there  for  some  time.  The  troupe  known  as 
the  Virginia  Minstrels  were,  however,  the  pioneers  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  Sweeney  the  first  banjo  player  here,  who 
gave  his  entertainments  in  a  hall  on  Court  Street  which  was 
afterwards  Brougham  &  Bland's  Museum. 

END    OF    THE    WORLD    CRAZE. 

The  Howard  Athenaenm  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  "  taber- 
nacle "  erected  during  the  Millerite  excitement,  when  one 
Miller  prophesied  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come 
in   1843. 

"The  end  of  the  world  will  surely  be 
In  eighteen  hundred  forty-three  " 

ran  a  couplet  in  those  times.  On  the  day  foretold  by  Miller, 
hundreds  of  his  believers  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle.  A 
practical  joker  in  the  upper  story  of  a  rear  room  on  a  neigh- 
boring street,  which   overlooked   the    back    windows  of  the 
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Tabernacle,  procured  a  large  tin  horn,  and  at  midnight  blew 
a  resounding  blast  which  startled  the  misguided  congrega- 
tion into  the  belief  that  Gabriel  had  actually  sounded  his 
trumpet  !  Morning  came,  days  passed,  but  the  world  went 
on  as  usual.  Miller  gave  out  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  calculations,  and  disappeared.  The  Tabernacle  was  then 
reconstructed  and  converted  into  the  theatre.  It  was  after- 
wards burned  and  rebuilt.  E.  L.  Davenport,  Willard,  and 
Isaac  B.  Rich  have  at  different  periods  been  its  managers. 
The  opening  address  delivered  at  this  theatre  had  rather  a 
grandiloquent  ending  in  these  lines  : 

"  As  Rome  points  proudly  to  her  Coliseum, 
So  Boston  boasts  her  Howard  Athenaeum." 

THE    OLD    SALT    HOUSE. 

James  Oakes's  old  salt  store,  on  Long  Wharf,  was  one  of 
Boston's  landmarks,  and  chiefly  noted  from  the  fact  that  its 
owner  was  a  famous  dramatic  critic  ;  he  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  over  the  signature  of  "  Acorn." 
The  Spirit  was  then  under  the  management  of  William  T. 
Porter,  "York's  tall  son,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the 
press.  Oakes  was  the  fidiis  Achates  of  Edwin  Forrest,  and 
many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  both  of  them.  On  one 
occasion  Forrest,  during  his  performance,  was  annoyed  by 
the  loud  talking  of  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  stage  boxes. 
Coming  off,  he  said  to  Oakes,  who  was  standing  at  the  wings, 
"  Who  is  that  ill-mannered  fellow  in  the  stage  box  .'* "  "  Oh, 
don't  mind  him,"  said  Oakes,  "  he's  tight  as  a  peep."  "Titus 
A.  Peep  '^.  And  who  is  Titus  A.  Peep } "  inquired  the  trage- 
dian.    Explanations  were  necessary  to  translate  the  slang. 

The  great  actor  left  an  enduring  monument  of  himself  in 
the  Forrest  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  actors  at  Holmesburg, 
near  Philadelphia,  which  has  afforded  shelter  to  many  a 
needy  member  of  the  profession  in  his  declining  years. 
Among  those  who  are  at  present  residents  at  the  home  is 
a  formerly  well-known  Boston  professional,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Bascom  and  Mrs.  L.  Anderson  Ketcham,  known  on  the  stage 
as  Miss  L.  Anderson.  J.  A.  Smith,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Smithy,"  of  the  Boston  Museum,  and   noted  as  being  the 
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best  impersonator  of  fops  and  one  of   the  best  dressers  in 
the  profession,  died  there  this  last  summer  at  the  age  of  84. 

Oakes  was  something  of  a  practical  joker.  One  day  he 
placed  two  oats  on  the  desk  in  his  counting  room,  and  told 
the  clerk  that  if  any  one  came  for  a  note,  to  point  these  out 
and  ask  him  to  take  his  choice.  Meeting  a  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  wharf,  Oakes  said,  "  Ah  !  glad  I  met  you ;  there's 
an  oat  for  you  on  the  desk  in  my  counting  room."  "  A  note 
for  me  ?  Well,  I'll  step  down  and  get  it,"  So  away  he  went, 
and  on  entering  the  counting  room  was  shown  the  two  oats 
with  the  information  that  he  could  take  his  choice.  The 
joke  was  too  good  to  end  here,  for  the  sufferer  made  haste  to 
tell  one  of  his  friends  that  there  was  an  oat  for  him  on  Jim 
Oakes's  desk  at  the  Old  Salt  store,  and  each  succeeding  de- 
ceived one  followed  suit,  till  no  less  than  eight  individuals 
discovered  that  an  oat  and  a  note  sounded  alike  when  spoken. 

SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  recollections  of  Boston  school- 
boy days  without  reference  to  the  school  books  we  used  to 
study  sixty  years  ago.  First  among  them  I  must  name  that 
admirable  Reader  compiled  by  John  Pierpont,  the  American 
First  Class  Book.  Many  a  boy  first  had  his  attention  turned 
to  Irving,  Byron,  Bryant,  Campbell,  and  Shakespeare  by  the 
pieces  in  that  excellent  book. 

John  Pierpont,  shall  we  e'er  forget 

Thine  old  First  Class  Book  lore? 
We  prize  its  precious  pages  yet, 

And  love  to  turn  them  o'er. 

Will  Shakespeare  there  we  learned  to  love ; 

There  Thanatopsis  shines. 
With  Byron,  that  poetic  Jove, 

And  Scott's  melodious  lines. 

Macbeth's  Soliloquy  we  spout. 

And  Warning  of  Lochiel, 
Or  bolder  still,  for  Caesar  shout, 

Mark  Antony's  appeal. 

Ah  !  it  was  a  rare  old  Reader,  and  its  memories  will  last 
me  to  the  end  of  life.     Emerson  made  our  arithmetics,  be- 
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ginning  with  "  First  Part,"  a  picture-book,  kindergarten  sort 
of  affair,  with  illustrated  examples  like  this  :  —  "Five  birds 
were  sitting  on  a  tree,  but  three  flew  away  :  how  many  were 
left  ? "  By  counting  those  in  the  picture  that  were  repre- 
sented as  not  flown,  the  youthful  mathematician  was  enabled 
to  give  the  solution. 

From  this  Arithmetic  we  were  advanced  to  the  "  Second 
Part,"  a  book  largely  of  oral  questions,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Third  Part,  where  slate  and  pencil  came  in  play,  and  we 
progressed  to  sums  in  square  and  cube  roots. 

How  with  the  puzzling  figures  we 

All  wrestled  with  a  will, 
Copied  our  sums,  or  bought  a  "  Key" 

From  Burnham  on  Cornhill. 

The  Grammars  were  the  production  of  Richard  Greene 
Parker,  and  were  in  three  parts. 

Old  R.  G.  Parker's  Grammars  three  — 

Our  brains  how  they  would  twist, 
To  tell  the  tenses  of  to  be. 

Or  prepositions'  list. 

"  Of,  To,  For,  By,"  we  ran  all  through 

Those  words  in  rapid  pace, — 
Told  "  prepositions  governed,"  too, 

That  old  "objective  case." 

Do  you  remember  the  pieces  that  boys  used  to  "  speak  " 
sixty  years  ago  .''  I  believe  "  Rienzi's  Address  to  the  Ro- 
mans "  has  been  recited  more  than  any  other  declamation  by 
old-time  schoolboys.  "  Marco  Bozarris  "  was  another  favorite, 
as  were  "  Lochiel's  Warning,"  "Banished  from  Rome"  from 
Croly's  "Catiline,"  "Warren's  Address,"  and  "Casablanca." 
In  dialogues,  "  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Robber,"  "Thady 
O'Keene  and  Dr.  Wisepate,"  and  the  Tent  Scene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  were  popular. 

But  how  differently  some  boys  turned  out  from  what  we 
expected.  The  best  mathematician  in  our  class,  who  we 
thought  would  at  least  be  president  of  a  bank,  never  rose 
beyond  the  office  of  receiving  teller,  while  the  chronic  blun- 
derer in  figures  became  the  expert  head  of  a  firm  of  money 
and  exchansfe  brokers. 
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There  was  no  City  Public  Library  sixty  years  ago  in 
Boston,  but  the  reader's  wants  were  supplied  by  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Library  Society  (whose  rooms  were 
over  the  arch  on  Franklin  Street),  the  Mercantile  Library, 
and  two  or  three  circulating  libraries,  among  which  was  one 
on  Washington  Street,  in  or  near  the  book  store  of  James  B. 
Dow,  who  was  one  of  the  first  in  Boston  to  introduce  gas 
into  his  store,  although  warned  by  his  customers  that  it 
would  be  "ruinous  to  eye-sight." 

FREIGHT    COMMUNICATION. 

Freight  was  conveyed  between  the  two  cities  of  Boston 
and  Providence  by  a  line  of  covered  wagons  drawn  by  four 
horses.  These  wagons  collected  their  freight  during  the 
afternoon,  stopped  at  South  Dedham,  now  known  as  Nor- 
wood, for  the  night,  and  rolled  into  Providence  about  noon- 
time next  day.  The  distance  is  now  covered  by  the  freight 
trains  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Before  the  railroads 
had  been  extended  to  the  State  of  Maine,  the  journey  was 
made  by  steamboats  which  ran  from  Boston  to  towns  on  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  I  well  remember  an  old 
darkey  porter  on  board  one  of  them,  who  used  to  summon 
passengers  to  the  ticket  office  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  — 
"  Gemplin  as  has  n't  paid  dere  passage  and  wants  to  stop  at 
Barf  and  Gardiner,  will  please  call  at  de  capen's  office  and 
do  likewise." 

Then  Buffalo  was  out  West,  St.  Louis  away  out  West, 
reached  by  rail  and  stage  roads,  and  Chicago  was  a  plank- 
walked  muddy  settlement.  San  Francisco  was  reached  by 
sailing  round  the  Horn  in  the  ships  which  went  there  on 
long  voyages  to  get  cargoes  of  hides,  as  described  by  R.  H. 
Dana  in  his  interesting  volume  of  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast." 

EXTENSION    OF    RAILRO.\DS. 

When  an  extension  of  the  Western  Railroad  was  talked  of 
in  Boston,  in  order  that  Buffalo  and  other  cities  in  that 
direction  might  be  reached  by  an  all-rail  communication,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  favor  building  the  road,  at  which 
one  of  the  speakers  bitterly  opposed  further  subscriptions  : 
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"  Boston  has  got  its  growth,"  said  he,  "  and  the  further 
extension  of  railroads  beyond  Worcester,  to  Springfield,  for 
a  supposed  benefit,  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money." 

This  roused  a  gentleman  from  Taunton,  who  was  present  — 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  King ;  starting  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  : 
"Why,  gentlemen,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  You  have 
only  laid  the  first  rails  ;  for  there  are  men  now  living  who 
will  see  a  road  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 
One  of  the  Boston  newspapers  the  next  day,  in  its  report  of 
the  meeting,  remarked  editorially  that  "one  enthusiastic 
speaker  prophesied  a  railroad  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast ;  —  he  had  evidently  forgotten  the  insur- 
mountable barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Nevertheless, 
the  prophecy  proved  a  true  one. 

PROGRESS    OF    BOSTON. 

The  progress  of  Boston  and  its  wonderful  expansion  since 
the  period  when  it  was  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by 
the  narrow  passage  known  as  "the  Neck,"  washed  on  either 
side  by  tide  water,  has  been  great ;  the  Neck  and  its  continua- 
tion northward,  now  Washington  Street,  was  formerly  known 
by  several  names  ;  that  which  once  bore  the  name  of  Orange 
Street  extended  from  a  portion  of  the  Washington-street 
Neck  to  Essex  Street ;  from  Essex  to  Winter  Street  it  was 
Newbury  Street ;  from  Winter  to  School  Street,  Marlborough 
Street,  and  from  School  Street  to  Dock  Square  it  was  Corn- 
hill.  Hollis  Street  was  formerly  Harvard  Street,  and  the 
HoUis  Street  Theatre  was  altered  from  Hollis  Street  Church, 
which  replaced  an  older  wooden  building  on  its  site,  where 
Mather  Byles  preached  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  later 
days  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boylston  Street  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Frog  Lane ;  Bedford  Street  was  Pond  Street ;  Brat- 
tle Street,  Hiller's  Lane ;  Elm  Street,  Wing's  Lane ;  Doane 
Street  was  Lobster  Alley ;  Broad  Street,  Flounder  Lane ; 
Bromfield  Street,  Rawson's  Lane,  afterwards  Bromfield's 
Lane,  and  finally  Bromfield  Street.  Prince  Street  was  called 
Black  Horse  Lane  in  1698,  from  the  old  Black  Horse  Tavern 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Salem  Street.  Province  Street, 
which  dates  from  1732,  was  called  Governor's  Alley  till  1833. 
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Park  Street  was  laid  out  through  land  belonging  to  the  Com- 
mon in  1784,  and  was  called  Gentry  Street  till  1803.  The 
Town  Granary,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Park-street  Church, 
gave  its  name  to  the  Granary  Burial  Ground,  Pearl  Street, 
laid  out  in  1722,  was  called  Green  Lane  in  1789,  and  in  1800 
acquired  its  present  name. 

Many  of  the  present  generation  remember  when  the  row 
of  granite  houses  on  Beacon  Street,  a  few  rods  beyond 
Charles,  were  the  last  on  the  street,  and  after  passing  them 
a  bridge  had  to  be  crossed  and  a  toll-gate  passed  to  reach  the 
causeway  on  the  other  side,  known  as  the  Milldam,  and 
later,  more  pretentiously,  as  the  "Western  Avenue."  The 
present  Arlington  Street  was  a  ridge  of  mud  that  separated 
the  Public  Garden  from  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay.  Stately 
rows  of  palatial  buildings  now  cover  what  was  once  that  broad 
sheet  of  water.  The  laying  out  of  Union  and  Chester  parks, 
with  the  small  parks  on  either  side  of  Washington  Street 
called  Franklin  and  Blackstone  Squares,  led  to  the  belief 
that  that  quarter  would  become  the  ultra  fashionable  part  of 
Boston.  The  construction  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  changed 
all  that,  and  this  beautiful  street,  with  its  elegant  dwellings, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  thoroughfares  in  our  city. 

I  might  continue  further  in  the  history  of  Boston  as  it  was, 
and  in  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but  will  not  trespass  longer 
upon  your  patience.  The  paper  recently  read  by  our  fellow 
member  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton  before  the  Society,  gave 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  our  city  and  the  Latin 
School  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  other  papers  have  been  read 
during  the  year  containing  much  valuable  information  con- 
nected with  Boston's  history. 

SATISFACTORY    CONDITION    OV    THE    SOCIETY. 

The  reports  of  your  Committees  will  show  that  the  Society 
is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  we  may  say  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  Boston.  It  has 
proved  its  value  to  the  student  and  historian,  and  more  than 
ever  is  worthy  the  hearty  encouragement  and  support  not 
only  of  Bostonians  but  of  every  citizen  of  our  country.  The 
membership,  both  life  and  annual,  has  increased  during  the 
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past  year ;  the  interest  has  deepened ;  the  assessments  have 
been  well  paid,  the  lectures  well  attended,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  rooms  has  been  larger  than  heretofore. 
The  Society  has  received  some  important  and  interesting 
gifts,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  report  of  your  Committee. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Directors'  report  of  valued  members  whom 
we  have  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year.  You  will  notice 
that  many  of  these  were  intimately  counected  with  Boston's 
history  and  her  progress,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  spare 
them  from  our  ranks.  Recognizing  as  we  ourselves  do,  — 
and  are  convinced  the  public  does,  —  the  value  of  our  work, 
let  us  still  press  on  in  our  efforts  "to  promote  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Boston  and  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities." 


REPORT    OF   THE    DIRECTORS. 

The    Rev.   Joshua  R  Bodfish,  in   behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.   President,    Ladies    and   Gentlemen,    Members   of  the 
Bostonian  Society  : 

At  the  close  of  1899  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members 428 

Annual  Members  .         .         .         .         .         520 


Total 948 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Life  Members  died,  14;  Life  Members  added,  53  — 
showing  a  gain  of  43  Life  Members.  Annual  Members 
added,  61  ;  died,  22  —  showing  a  gain  of  39  Annual  Mem- 
bers.    Total  increase  of  membership,  y8. 

The  Directors  would  urge  upon  the  members  the  impor- 
tance of  interesting  their  friends  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
By  proposing  and  bringing  in  new  members  they  will  enable 
the  Society  to  increase  its  usefulness  in  its  chosen  field  of 
antiquarian  research. 
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VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1899  who  regis- 
tered their  names  was  15,276. 

From  Boston 2,938 

"     elsewhere  in  the  United  States         .       ii,553 
"      Foreign  countries     .         .         *         .  785 


Total        .         .         .         .         .       15,276 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors.  From  observation  we  think  that  100,000  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  rooms 
during  the  year. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  four-fifths  of  our  visitors  were 
from  distant  parts  of  our  country  and  foreign  lands.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  gentleman  I  met  in  London  who  passed  West- 
minster Abbey  several  times  a  day,  but  told  me  he  had 
never  been  inside  the  famous  historic  edifice  ;  he  said  in 
passing  he  had  been  to  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
So  I  fear  many  Bostonians  go  abroad  sight-seeing,  without 
having  visited  the  historic  places  of  their  own  land. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
in  1899 :  — 

February  14:  "Personal  and  other  Incidents  connected 
with  the  Naval  Battle  of  Santiago,"  by  the  Rev.  Roswell 
R.  Hoes. 

March  14  :  "  Historical  Sculpture  on  the  Facade  of  the 
Congregational  House,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter. 

April  11:  "Our  Old  Home  in  England,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Key. 

March  9  :  "  Words  Coined  in  Boston,"  by  Carl  W.  Ernst. 

October  10  :  "  Boyhood  in  Boston  and  the  Public  Latin 
School,"  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton. 

November  14  :  "  Mary  Dyer,  the  Martyr  :  Her  Lineage, 
her  History,  her  Martyrdom,"  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  MacFarland. 
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December  12:  "Washington,  and  the  Verdict  of  a  Cen- 
tury," by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  the  papers  read  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  good  attendance  of  our 
lady  members  and  friends.  The  intelligent  and  efficient  co- 
operation of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  home,  where 
early  and  lasting  impressions  are  formed,  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  theirs  to  teach  the  young  to  look  back  with  pride  on 
what  their  ancestors  have  accomplished,  and  to  prize  and 
cherish  the  records  of  their  achievements. 

NECROLOGY,     1 899. 

Josiah  Wheelwright,  born  in  Boston,  June  26,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  April  11,  1894. 

Miss  Mary  Eliza  Moore,  born  in  Skowhegan,  Me.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1 84 1,  died  in  Boston,  November  7,  1898. 

Samuel  Breck  Cruft,  born  in  Boston,  December  19,  18 16, 
died  in  Boston,  January  7. 

Joseph  Edward  Hollis,  born  in  Boston,  January  i,  1840, 
died  in  Newton,  January  20. 

Washington  Gano  Benedict,  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
February  22,  1837,  died  in  Boston,  January  24. 

Harrison  Gardner,  born  in  Roxbury,  April  9,  1841,  died  in 
Brookline,  February  12. 

George  Lewis  Stafford,  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1827,  died  in  Lynn,  February  12. 

John  Hooper  Reed,  born  in  Boston,  August  3,  1827,  died 
in  Boston,  March  6. 

William  Francis  Day,  born  in  Roxbury,  April  13,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  March  8. 

George  Young,  born  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  March  31,  1818,  died 
in  Boston,  March  10. 

Henry  Parker  Quincy,  born  in  Boston,  October  28,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  March  11. 


Cyrus  Turner  Clark,  born  in  Charlestown,  September  8, 
1824,  died  in  Boston,  March  27. 

Edward  Long  Tead,  born  in  Boston,  July  15,  1826,  died  in 
Somerville,  April  2. 

Francis  Minot,  born  in   Boston,  April    12,   1821,   died   in 
Milton,  May  11. 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  born  in  Boston,  January  3,  1819, 
died  in  Boston,  June  12. 

Sumner  Hollingsworth,  born  in  Braintree,  March   i,  1854, 
died  in  Milton,  June  26. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Delano  Ditson,  born  in  Kingston,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1 82 1,  died  in  York  Harbor,  Me.,  August  11. 

Samuel  Johnson,  born  in  Boston,  March  20,  1826,  died  in 
Nahant,  August  13, 

Marshall  Kittredge  Abbott,  born  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1848,  died  in  Hamilton,  August  25. 

John  Stowell,  born   in   Boston,   January  7,    1822,   died   in 
Pigeon  Cove,  August  25. 

Stephen  Webster  Marston,  born  in  Newburyport,  October 
II,  1819,  died  in  Boston,  September  3. 

Oakes  Angier  Ames,  born  in  North  Easton,  April  15,  1829, 
died  in  North  Easton,  September  19. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Allen,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  May  14,  1850, 
died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  25. 

John  Hamilton  Rice,  born  in  Boston,  July  6,  1849,  ^^^^  ^^ 
Boston,  September  25. 

Russell  Sturgis,  born  in  Boston,  August  3,  1831,  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  October  14. 

Anthony  Forbes  Freeman,  born  in  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  No- 
vember 13,  1835,  died  in  Boston,  October  20. 

Edward  Wyman,  born  in  Charlestown,  August  i,  1818,  died 
in  Cambridge,  October  26. 

John  Codman  Ropes,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  April 
28,  1836,  died  in  Boston,  October  28. 
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Thomas  Leighton  Jenks,  born  in  North  Conway,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1829,  died  in  Boston,  October  31. 

George  Harvey  Chickering,  born  in  Boston,  April  13,  1830, 
died  in  Milton,  November  17, 

Samuel  May,  born  in  Boston,  April  11,  1810,  died  in  Lei- 
cester, November  24. 

Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  born  in  Boston,  December  27,  1807, 
died  in  Cambridge,  December  i. 

Albert  Van  Wagenen,  born  in  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 
1837,  died  in  Boston,  December  21. 

Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  born  in  Cambridge,  April  5,  1822,  died 
in  Boston,  December  21. 

Alexander  Moseley,  born  in  Springfield,  December  21,  1822, 
died  in  Boston,  December  25. 

Mrs.  Sara  Putnam  Blake,  born  in  Roxbury,  June  24,  1843, 
died  in  Boston,  December  30.  , 

Messrs.  Wheelwright,  Stafford,  Day,  Young,  Hollingsworth, 
Abbott,  Stowell,  Allen,  Sturgis,  Ropes,  Ford  and  Moseley, 
and  Miss  Moore  and  Mrs.  Blake,  were  Life  Members  of  the 
Society. 

We  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  members,  eminent  as  they 
were  in  every  walk  of  life.  They  not  only  did  honor  to  our 
Society,  but  they  were  among  the  most  honored  of  Boston's 
citizens  for  their  civic  virtues  and  their  many  public  benefac- 
tions. Their  lives  and  their  example  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  them. 

As  we  now  begin  the  closing  year  of  the  century  we 
naturally  look  back  with  interest  and  thankfulness  at  what 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  century  began.  At  its 
beginning  Boston  was  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Now 
we  behold  it  a  great  metropolitan  city,  with  half  a  million 
inhabitants.  With  its  rapid  development  and  growth,  the 
Bostonian  Society  became  a  necessity.  I  well  remember 
when,  twenty  years  ago.  May  24,  1879,  Mr.  William  H. 
Whitmore,  to  whom  the  Society  and  the  city  owe  very  much 


for  his  zealous  labors  to  preserve  the  historical  records  of  our 
beloved  city,  sent  out  a  circular  as  follows  :  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  At  the  suggestion  of  several  persons  interested  in 
our  local  history,  it  has  been  decided  to  see  if  enough  members 
can  be  obtained  to  form  a  Boston  Antiquarian  Club. 

The  object  of  such  a  Club  would  naturally  be  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  the  past  history  of  our  city,  and  the  best  means  to  attain 
that  end. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  those  who  responded  favorably 
to  Mr.  Whitmore's  invitation  was  held  June  13,  1879.  The 
records  show  there  were  present  at  that  first  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  —  J.  W.  Dean,  W.  B.  Trask,  J.  Colburn, 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks,  Timothy  Bigelow,  D.  R.  Child,  G.  W. 
Hammond,  E.  J.  Forster,  S.  M.  Quincy,  T.  Minns,  G.  H.  Nor- 
cross,  W.  H.  Whitmore,  F.  B.  Perkins,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Nov.  20,  1879,  Messrs.  Jenks, 
Whitmore  and  Bodfish  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization,  and  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  meeting  for  adoption.  January  9,  1880, 
twenty  years  ago  to-day,  this  Committee  reported  their  plan 
and  Constitution,  and  the  following  officers  were  nominated 
under  its  provisions:  —  President,  Gen.  Samuel  M.  Quincy; 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Fred.  B.  Perkins ;  Executive  Conn- 
cil,  W.  H.  Whitmore,  Samuel  H.  Russell,  John  T.  Hassam. 

From  the  Springfield  Republican  of  November  21,  I  clip 
the  following,  by  its  sprightly  Boston  correspondent :  — 

A  new  club  is  to  be  organized  this  week.  It  is  not  to  be  a  social 
affair,  but  another  of  those  useful  and  peculiar  institutions  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  Boston,  Twenty  or  thirty  researchical  sort  of 
folk,  including  such  men  as  W.  H.  Whitmore,  J.  W.  Dean  and  J. 
Colburn  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  A.  A.  Folsom,  Fred.  Perkins, 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Father  Bodfish  of  the  Cathedral,  H.  H.  Edes  and 
others  like  them,  are  to  start  the  thing.  The  objects  of  the  Club 
are  to  collect  and  preserve  facts,  materials  and  objects  illustrative 
of  the  local  history  of  the  city.  As  one  of  the  projectors  tells  me, 
they  might  gather  materials  to  continue  Drake's  History  of  Boston 
from  1770;  keep  annals  now  and  henceforward  of  significant  city 
affairs  ;  collect  books  and  pictures,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  it ; 
and  so  on. 
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Those  who  take  hold  of  this  new  work  consider  the  Historical 
Society  as  too  awful  and  remote  ;  comprehend  that  the  Genealogi- 
cal has  its  own  defined  field,  and  believe  that  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  a  Society  at  once  antiquarian  and  with  some  to-day  life 
in  it. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  our  Society  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  note  that  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  January  13,  1880, 
our  present  honored  President  was  by  vote  admitted  as  on 
the  footing  of  an  original  founder.  Our  first  President,  Gen. 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  in  his  first  annual  address,  January,  1880, 
said  : — "Our  little  barque  is  now  launched,  gentlemen,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  should  we  find  that  the  favoring 
breezes  of  public  interest  and  approval  swelled  our  sails  even 
beyond  our  modest  anticipations."  His  forecast  has  proved 
true. 

Among  other  labors  for  the  preservation  of  the  mementos 
of  Boston's  past,  which  they  undertook,  were  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  members  to  preserve  and  restore  the  Old 
State  House  where  we  are  now  assembled.  It  was  threat- 
ened with  demolition,  to  straighten  Devonshire  Street.  I 
find  by  the  records,  June  14,  1881,  a  "vote  of  thanks  to 
Curtis  Guild,  Rev.  Father  Bodfish  and  the  Secretary,  for 
their  eloquent  speeches  in  defence  of  the  Old  State  House 
at  the  recent  hearing." 

Public  interest  was  aroused  at  these  hearings,  and  the  Old 
State  House  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  by  a 
liberal  city  government,  over  which  Mayor  O'Brien  presided, 
it  was  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  its  former  condition  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  our  Society. 

To  qualify  themselves  to  assume  charge  of  these  Memo- 
rial Halls,  the  Antiquarian  Club,  in  December,  1881,  obtained 
a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  new  name  of  "  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,"  to  which  it  transferred  its  roll  of  members, 
made  over  its  collections,  elected  the  Hon.  Curtis  Guild  its 
first  President,  and  continued  its  work  with  new  zeal.  The 
results  of  twenty  years'  labor  you  see  around  you,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  that  the  object  of  the  Society  — "to  promote 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  preserve  its  antiqui- 
ties "  —  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
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The  Directors  regret  to  announce  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent,  who  has  filled  that  position  so 
satisfactorily  for  nearly  ten  years,  resigned  his  office  in  May 
last.  This  resignation  was  unwillingly  accepted  at  our 
November  meeting,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  sent  to  him  :  — 

"  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent,  the  So- 
ciety desires  to  place  upon  its  records  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  faithfulness  of  his  services  for  the  past  nine  years.  His 
attention  to  its  interests,  to  which  were  added  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office,  and  his  successful  efforts  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society,  have  rendered  his  term  of  office  of  special 
and  lasting  value. 

"That  as  an  expression  of  our  regard  and  esteem,  we  nominate 
Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society." 

The  Society  confirmed  this  nomination  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  December.  In  reply  to  this  action  Mr.  Bent  sent  the 
following  note,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 
Members  :  — 

Hotel  Empire,  Boston, 
Jan.  I,  1900. 
Charles  F.  Read,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  received  your  letter  containing  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Bostonian  Society  in  accepting  my 
resignation  as  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  the  vote  electing  me  an 
Honorary  Member. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Directors  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to 
them  for  recommending  this  action  to  the  Society. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Society  has  never  been  lavish  in  bestowing 
honorary  membership,  and  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  sensible  of 
the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
deserved  it,  but  I  accept  it  as  an  expression  of  the  good  will  of 
the  Directors  and  the  Society,  in  whose  service  I  was  so  long  and 
so  pleasantly  engaged. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  Arthur  Bent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROOMS. 

ANNUAL    MEETING,    JAN.    Q,    I9OO. 

The  sum  of  $84.03  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
1899  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  rooms  and 
collections  of  the  Society,  and  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  various  publications  have  amounted  to  $116.78. 

The  collections  have  been  largely  rearranged  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  their  present  attractive  condition  are  the 
source  of  much  interest  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
rooms. 

Many  articles  of  historical  value  have  been  given  and 
loaned  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  a  list  of  which 
accompanies  this  report.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  one 
is  the  organ  once  owned  by  the  composer  Oliver  Holden, 
who  was  born  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  in  1765  and  died  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  183 1.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  as 
was  also  a  portrait  of  the  composer,  by  the  Will  of  the  late 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Tyler  of  this  city,  a  grand-daughter  of  Oliver 
Holden.  In  a  memorandum  written  by  her,  and  which  ac- 
companied the  organ,  she  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

When  Gen,  Washington  was  received  in  Boston,  and  the  bridge 
was  thrown  across  Washington  Street,  connecting  the  Old  State 
House  with  the  opposite  building,  a  group  of  young  men  stood  at 
one  end  of  this  bridge  under  the  triumphal  arch,  awaiting  his 
coming. 

These  young  men  were  selected  for  the  singing  of  the  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  grandfather  Oliver  Holden,  and  carefully  trained  by  him 
for  this  purpose.  As  Washington  stepped  upon  the  bridge,  the 
singers  poured  forth  the  words  and  notes  of  welcome,  which  so 
moved  the  hero,  that  my  grandfather  has  told  me  he  saw  the  tears 
falling  over  his  cheeks. 

This  organ  belonged  to  Oliver  Holden,  and  upon  it  he  harmon- 
ized his  music.  Although  he  had  written  a  great  deal,  he  is  best 
known  by  the  grand  old  tune  of  "  Coronation."  He  was  a  fine 
singer  with  a  rich,  sympathetic  voice,  and  as  he  sat  at  this  key- 
board accompanying  himself,  one  who  listened  must  have  had 
strong  nerves  to  refrain  from  tears. 
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His  life  was  full  of  music,  and  his  last  words  betokened  the  rul- 
ing passion  :  "  I  have  some  beautiful  airs  running  in  my  head,  if  I 
only  had  strength  to  note  them  down."  He  never  spoke  again,  but 
fell  asleep,  and  six  hours  later,  he  was  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
angels,  scarcely  sweeter  than  his  own  beautiful  voice,  when  singing 
his  own  melodies. 

Fannie  A.  Tyler. 

A  photograph  of  the  organ  and  portrait  faces  the  title 
page  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  for  this  year,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  illustrated  article  entitled  "  The  Composer  of 
Coronation,"  by  Abram  English  Brown,  published  in  the 
"New  England  Magazine"  for  August,  1897.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brown  that  Miss  Tyler  be- 
queathed this  interesting  article  to  the  Society. 

The  "  New  England  Magazine  "  has  published  in  its  num- 
ber for  November,  1899,  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on 
the  "  Great  Boston  Fire  of  1872."  Many  of  the  illustrations 
were  copied  from  the  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
ruins  caused  by  the  great  fire,  owned  by  the  Society,  and  the 
courtesy  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  publishers. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  rooms  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  large  numbers  of  delegates  to  the  various  con- 
ventions held  in  this  city,  notably  those  of  the  "  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,"  the  "  Farmers'  National  Congress," 
and  the  "American  Historical  Association,"  and  not  the 
least  welcome  have  been  the  many  hundreds  of  school  chil- 
dren from  Boston  and  surrounding  cities  and  towns,  who 
have  visited  the  Old  State  House,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers.  This  patriotic  instruction  cannot  fail  to  teach 
them  the  value  to  the  community  of  a  Society  such  as  ours, 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  JO,  l8gg.  Clerk. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  received  during  the  past  year  53  books  and 
89  pamphlets,  and  with  these  additions  now  contains  upwards 
of  2000  books  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  many  of 
which  are  bound  collectively  in  book  form. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  card  index  of  the  library  will  be  made 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  notes  and 
queries  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  of  which  we  possess  a  full 
set,  bound  in  21  volumes,  will  soon  have  a  card  index,  as  one 
of  our  members  has  offered  to  make  one  gratuitously.  This 
index  will  render  the  notes  and  queries  of  far  greater  value 
than  at  present. 

Mention  should  be  made  again  of  the  Colburn  Collection 
of  portraits  and  autographs,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society.  It  is  arranged  in  12  volumes,  bearing  the  following 
titles:  "Governors  of  Massachusetts,  1629  to  1689;" 
"Colonial;"  "First  Continental  Congress,  1 774-1 778;" 
"Signers  of  the  Confederation,  1778;"  "Signers  of  the 
Constitution,  1787;"  "Tea  Party;"  "Concord;"  "Lexing- 
ton;" "Bunker  Hill;"  "Revolution;"  "Lafayette,"  and 
"  The  Presidents  and  their  Cabinets  from  Washington  to 
Garfield,"  inclusive.  Lovers  of  portraits  and  autographs 
would  derive  great  pleasure  from  an  examination  of  this 
valuable  collection. 

The  library  is  a  department  of  this  Society  which  is  doing 
an  important  work.  Its  books  and  pamphlets  are  constantly 
consulted  by  members  and  the  general  public,  and  news- 
paper writers  especially  find  in  its  scrap  books,  which  are 
kept  "up  to  date"  and  thoroughly  indexed,  many  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  their  daily  labors. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  many  valu- 
able books  and  pamphlets.  Capt.  Albert  A.  Folsom,  one  of 
our  members,  has  promised  us  120  volumes  of  the  Official 
Records  and  Maps  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  published 
by  the  United  States  Government ;  among  other  acquisitions 
may  be  mentioned  nine  of  the  twelve  volumes  which  com- 
prise the  set  of  the  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
1 789- 1 897,"  from  the  President  of  the  Society;  "The  Life 
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of  Thomas  Dudley,  second  Governor  of  Massachusetts," 
from  the  author,  Augustine  Jones,  and  the  "  Letters  and 
Recollections  of  John  Murray  Forbes,"  from  his  son,  J.  Mal- 
colm Forbes.  A  list  of  the  donors  of  books  accompanies  this 
report. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  30,  1899. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  Report,  which  was  accept- 
ed, and  ordered  placed  on  file.  It  will  be  found  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  David  R.  Whitney,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  1900,  made  the  following 
Report  :  — 

Fo>-  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Read. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F,  Hunnewell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 


William  H.  Lincoln. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  result,  as  ascertained  by  the  tellers,  Messrs. 
David  R.  Whitney  and  Robert  B.  Williams,  showed  that  the 
candidates  were  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Clark  nominated  Hon.  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  H.  Coolidge, 
that  the  foregoing  Reports  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read, 

Clerk. 
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WORDS    COINED    IN   BOSTON. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society,  May  9,  1899.  An  earlier  Paper,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety, 1897,  p.  19  :  — 

My  purpose  is  less  to  convey  information  than  to  stimu- 
late historical  study.  Words  should  be  treated  biographically, 
and  will  amply  repay  attention,  as  they  show  the  real  mind  of 
folks.  Our  speech,  moreover,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  imperfect 
work  of  man.  The  beginner  will  find  a  safe  guide  and  test  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray. 

Boston  speech  was  at  its  best  from  1630  to  1686,  when 
Boston  was  independent,  and  the  Fathers  created  a  new 
world.  The  Andros  age  occasioned  a  revolution  in  politics, 
law,  manners  and  speech,  and  ended  in  1775,  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  purity  of  Tudor  English  had  ceased,  but 
slang  had  not  come  into  general  use.  The  modern  era  be- 
gan with  our  national  Independence,  and  is  marked  by  the 
rise  of  slang,  a  decided  democracy  of  speech,  and  a  certain 
passion  for  what  John  Witherspoon  called  Americanisms. 
It  was  not  an  accident  that  our  first  dictionary  of  American- 
isms was  gathered  at  Boston,  the  most  American  of  our 
cities,  by  John  Pickering,  and  published  in  1816.  It  is  a 
good  book,  and  no  one  round  here  has  surpassed  Pickering. 
Neither  was  it  a  whim  that  Noah  Webster  called  his  great 
work  of  1828  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Boston  opinion  has  been  slightly  averse  to  Webster, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  not  wholly  just.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
join  him  in  the  belief  that  English  as  spoken  in  America 
has  been  affected  by  American  conditions,  as  have  our 
people,  their  government  and  institutions. 

Perhaps  one  may  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  not  been  a  busy  student  of  language.  Pickering  leads  ; 
but  Yale  has  outdone  us  in  the  study  of  English.  Bartlett 
published  here,  but  was  a  stranger  to  Massachusetts.  Our 
scholars  have  insisted  that  we  must  follow  English  models. 
But  the  genius  loci  has  not  been  wholly  quenched,  and  a  rich 
field   invites   the  student  of  American  and  local  idioms.     I 
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cannot  undertake  to  advise  such,  but  I  beg  to  urge  one 
point  :  —  In  the  pursuit  of  words  and  phrases,  of  local  idioms 
and  honest  Americanisms,  the  one  thing  to  avoid  is  dogma, 
and  the  one  thing  to  attend  to,  beside  authentic  quotations, 
is  chronology.  A  dictionary  of  words  should  resemble  a 
biographical  cyclopedia,  the  closer  the  better.  And  next 
to  chronology,  an  American  dictionary  of  American  terms 
should  report  environment,  locality,  topography.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  Montana  and  Boston  talk  exactly  alike.  I 
shall  now  offer  a  few  more  words  coined  in  Boston. 

'^Advice  and  consent"  is  more  than  a  phrase  ;  it  denotes  a 
great  political  principle.  It  is  typically  American.  We  find 
it  in  the  national  Constitution,  in  the  Constitution  of  ^las- 
sachusetts,  in  the  Charter  of  1691,  and  in  our  Town  Records 
of  4  October,  1636.  It  is  a  lovely  phrase,  and  a  good  con- 
trast to  the  one-man  rule  now  coming  into  vogue.  It  meant 
neighborliness  in  1636,  and  always  meant  that  no  man  shall 
be  master,  that  a  political  boss  shall  not  be  tolerated  while 
we  are  true  Americans.  The  men  with  whom  we  associate 
the  delightful  and  telling  phrase  are  John  Adams,  Increase 
Mather,  and  the  great  John  Winthrop.  It  is  a  political  Amer- 
icanism of  the  highest  order,  and  plainly  a  Boston  coinage. 
It  runs  through  our  history  like  a  golden  thread.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  "bossism."     How  did  we  get  the  word  "boss.^" 

We  had  it  almost  before  we  established  the  rule  of  "ad- 
vice and  consent."  The  Winthrop  Journal,  28  November, 
1635,  says  :  "  Here  arrived  a  small  Norsey  [North  Sea]  bark, 
of  twenty-five  tons,  sent  by  the  Lords  Say,  etc.,  with  one 
Gardner,  an  expert  engineer  or  work  base,  and  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  to  begin  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut."  I 
venture  to  think  the  word  boss  was  new  and  strange  to  Win- 
throp. And  if  New  York  thinks  the  word  a  Knickerbocker 
sift,  let  them  show  cause.  We  noticed  the  first  boss,  and 
did  not  detain  him.  The  word  shows,  also,  how  well  the 
Tudor  period  of  Boston  English  repays  attention.  It  was 
our  golden  age  in  everything. 

Help,  meaning  household  or  outside  assistance  hired  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  occurs  as  early  as  1645  in  the  Massachusetts 
Records   (ed.   Shurtleff,  2,  139).      The  term  was  needed  to 
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discriminate  between  mere  servants,  who  were  not  free,  and 
the  free  person  who  sold  time  or  talent  for  a  consideration. 
A  servant  in  those  days  was  not  stii  Juris,  could  not  make  a 
valid  contract,  and  ranked  all  the  way  between  a  modern 
minor  and  a  chattel  slave.  The  meaning  is  not  wholly  lost, 
as  domestics  do  not  always  like  to  be  called  servants.  Help, 
on  the  other  hand,  meant  a  person  legally  and  socially  equal 
to  the  master,  with  whom  the  help  treated  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. The  term  occurs  in  the  Town  Records  of  1747  (14 
Rec.  Comm.  141),  and  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  until  one 
knows  the  precise  meaning  of  servant  and  apprentice  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  Servant  was  synonymous  with  slave  ; 
help  meant  a  person  with  full  civil  and  social  rights. 

Sleigh  may  turn  out  a  New  York  coinage.  My  earliest 
quotations  are  Sewall  in  1703,  and  Madam  Knight  in  1704; 
but  the  term  is  said  to  occur  in  a  New  York  law  of  1699 
(Thrupp,  Coaches  124),  and  appears  in  an  Albany  city  ordi- 
nance of  22  December,  1697,  quoted  in  E.  M.  Stratton, 
World  on  Wheels,  400.  Perhaps  I  may  repeat  my  state- 
ment of  1896  that  the  term  is  Dutch,  and  that  we  obtained 
it  either  through  Leyden  and  Plymouth,  or  via  New  York. 
What  evidence  we  have,  favors  New  York.  But  Plymouth 
is  to  be  heard  from,  and  awaits  better  research  than  ignorant 
praise.  Tell  us  what  Plymouth  said  and  did,  and  do  not  tell 
us  that  Plymouth  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  Massachusetts 
or  the  United  States  ;  for  it  certainly  is  neither.  Very  likely 
the  Pilgrims  did  original  work  ;  the  "  words  coined  in  Ply- 
mouth "  would  tell.  Very  likely  the  Pilgrims  went  sleigh- 
riding  before  1697  ;  very  likely  they  knew  all  about  it  in 
Holland  ;  but  we  want  the  evidence.  And  empty  praise  is 
about  the  last  thing  the  Pilgrims  require. 

Of  our  golden  age,  the  age  of  the  independent  Common- 
wealth, which  began  with  John  Winthrop,  and  ended  when 
Andros  came,  I  may  give  team,  meaning  horse  and  wagon, 
which  still  lives,  a  sure  mark  of  the  Bostonian  ;  cordcr,  about 
1655,  meaning  the  officer  that  measured  wood  for  fuel,  and 
long  extinct  ;  dockage,  1673,  recalling  the  fact,  generally  for- 
gotten, that  Boston  had  a  dock  system  before  London  ;  and 
abutter,  1673,  a  true  Boston  term,  familiar  to  real-estate  deal- 
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ers,  and  a  reminder  that  our  history  is  so  even  because  the 
Massachusetts  town  knew  how  to  give  a  clear  title  in  land, 
unlike  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  assessing  taxes  Boston  officials  always  used  their  "  will 
and  doom  "  (IV,  i  Mass,  Rec.  38),  and  in  due  course  coined 
the  verb  (i  Prov.  Laws  516),  which  is  still  in  use.  Hence 
also  the  dooming-board.  The  word  doom  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  gloom,  but  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  word 
deem,  and  means  opinion  or  judgment.  When  taxable  prop- 
erty is  not  reported  to  the  assessors,  they  exercise  their  doom 
or  judgment. 

The  Province  period,  being  an  age  of  decline,  may  open 
with  a  typical  Americanism.  In  1695  (i  Prov.  L.  223)  we 
read  of  persons  who,  contrary  to  law,  sold  "  strong  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  perry,  wine,  rhum,  or  other  strong  liquors  or  mixt 
drinks^  The  term  is  still  in  vogue,  it  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  its  contrast,  I  think,  is  "  straight."  There  is  a 
vocabulary  of  mixed  drinks  not  equalled  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  our  local  record  in  drink  matters  is  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  wish  somebody  would 
find  the  origin  of  "  gin  mill,"  which  Farmer  tells  us  origin- 
ated at  Boston  about  1845.  From  the  outset,  however, 
Boston  preached  temperance  as  well,  as  we  know  from  Win- 
throp  and  Cotton  Mather. 

Transient  appears  to  have  been  added  to  our  language  by 
Milton,  who  was  more  popular  here  than  Shakespeare  ;  but 
we  gave  it  a  special  meaning,  familiar  to  hotel  and  postal 
clerks.  And  the  Boston  Selectmen  of  1709  licensed  a  "house 
for  the  entertainment  of  Trancient  persons,"  precisely  as  we 
do  now.  The  term  implies  the  American  habit  of  steady 
boarders  in  hotels  and  such  places.  Even  our  city  assessors 
treat  hotels  and  apartment  houses  as  separate  classes.  And 
an  Englishman  hardly  knows  what  we  mean  by  "transients." 

Fireward  is  not  well  explained  in  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary. The  term  came  in  171 1,  after  our  great  fire  (i  Prov. 
L.  ^Tj) ;  it  is  still  in  use,  and  it  denotes  the  fire  police  rather 
than  the  firemen,  who  work  the  fire  engines. 

I  am  rather  in  a  fix  as  to  our  Yankee  ''fix.''  Perhaps  I 
may  quote  our  Selectmen  who  provided,  iZ  Sept.,  1709,  that 
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Gibbins  should  "  keep  the  Lanthorn  given  to  the  Town  by 
Eliakim  Hutchinson  Esqr,  well  fixed  with  Lights  in  all  dark 
or  Stormy  Nights."  Perhaps  the  passage  has  two  Ameri- 
canisms; ioT  " stormy''  means  simply  "dark"  in  this  case; 
in  England  it  meant  tempestuous  or  windy.  Fix  is  used  in 
England,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  from  our  local  idiom  is 
very  nice.  It  is  equally  hard  to  give  the  essence  of  the 
American  idiom,  which  looks  to  results  rather  than  causes. 
It  is  entitled  to  a  monograph. 

Blanks,  meaning  printed  forms  with  spaces  for  manuscript 
additions,  were  advertised  by  James  Franklin  in  his  N.-E. 
Courant  for  July  27,  1724.  In  England  they  still  say 
"forms." 

We  have  been  charged  with  affectation  in  using  limbs  for 
arms  and  legs,  not  justly,  as  the  term  was  chosen  to  denote 
four  extremities  with  one  word,  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
our  Selectmen,  12  April,  1738:  "People  .  .  breaking  their 
Limbs,"  and  10  Oct.,  1739,  when  they  deal  with  a  poor  man 
who  "lost  the  use  of  his  limbs."  Had  they  meant  the  lower 
extremities  only,  they  would  have  said  so.  And  I  beg  to 
urge  that  we  abstain  from  ascribing  all  nonsense  to  the  past, 
with  all  wisdom  to  ourselves.  In  the  use  of  English,  I  am 
confident,  matters  improve  as  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
Boston,  and  nothing  illustrates  our  own  age  better  than  the 
language  it  uses,  especially  in  public  documents.  At  any 
rate,  the  past  centuries  need  no  defence. 

Along  the  Yukon  men  eat  Boston  Broivn  Bread.  They 
make  it  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  What  is  it  .-*  Nathaniel 
Thwing,  7  Jan.,  1746-47,  received  permission  to  sell  a  six- 
penny loaf  of  his  brown  bread  weighing  eleven  ounces,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  contain  exceeding  "  one-fifth  part  Indian 
meal."  Major  Thwing  was  a  true  Boston  man,  born  in  1703  ; 
he  served  at  Louisburg,  became  a  selectman,  and  died  in 
1768.  His  bakery,  where  Boston  brown  bread  originated, 
was  in  or  near  Post-Ofifice  Square.  On  20  June,  1764,  the 
standard  was  changed,  and  Boston  brown  bread  was  allowed 
to  contain  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  Indian  meal.  It  is 
safe  to  keep  18  Jan.,  1747,  as  the  birthday  of  Boston  brown 
bread,  and  to  believe  that  we  added  so  much  to  our  national 
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diet  and  dictionary.  I  know  very  well  what  brown  bread  in 
England  meant.  Shakespeare  knew  brown  bread  ;  he  did  not 
know  our  brown  bread. 

It  came,  as  things  are  apt  to  come, —  under  stress,  in  a 
time  of  poverty  occasioned  by  war  and  competition.  In  those 
same  days  men  tried  to  establish  prosperity  by  law  and 
scheming.  The  favorite  remedy  was  paper  money,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  Boston  inventions.  So  original  a  notion 
necessarily  produced  a  whole  vocabulary  of  terms,  many  of 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  financial  classics.  The  town  was  divided  as  never  before. 
The  conservatives  defended  the  silver  standard  as  if  it  had 
divine  sanction  ;  the  poor  preferred  an  abundant  supply  of 
money.  William  Douglass  was  a  poor  writer  ;  but  even  his 
tract  of  1740,  frequently  reprinted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  tells  of  such  familiar  things  as  currencies  that 
depreciate,  of  depreciation,  of  fliictnatijig  paper,  meaning  bills 
"continually  depreciating,"  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  our 
friend,  Xh.^  promoter.  He  professes  that  he  is  not  a  promoter, 
and  he  arraigns,  like  Hutchinson,  the  "promoters  and  en- 
couragers  of  these  bubbles."  That  was  in  1740;  the  essay 
was  written  in  1739,  and  it  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1897. 
Quite  naturally,  the  historian  of  language  will  say  ;  for  an 
age  that  originates  owes  no  apology  to  the  political  campaign 
of  1896,  when  we  originated  nothing,  and  men  barely  and 
imperfectly  repeated  the  phrases  and  arguments  of  1740  and 
the  Boston  days,  not  glorious,  perhaps,  yet  good  enough  to 
give  us  depreciation,  a  fluctuating  currency,  brown  bread,  pro- 
moters, and  Louisburg.  We  live  in  an  interesting  age,  and 
we  might  find  it  profitable  to  compare  it  with  the  Boston  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

About  that  time  we  gave  the  word  caucus  to  mankind,  and 
also  the  word  store.  By  1753  the  term  passed  into  our  laws 
( 3  Prov.  L.  695),  having  acquired  a  meaning  distinct  from 
shop.  It  meant  about  the  same  thing  as  our  modern  "depart- 
ment store."  And  in  its  train  came  a  family  of  words  almost 
cruelly  neglected  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Boston  Evening 
Post  of  23  Sept.,  1751,  advertised  "a  large  assortment  of 
brass  kettles,"  a  new  term,  for  in  1741  the  term  was  "sort- 
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ment."  The  New  English  Dictionary  does  not  report  this 
store  word  until  1791. 

In  1766  Mrs.  Mecom  wrote  to  her  famous  brother  about 
goodies.  It  was  a  true  Boston  word,  for  Boston  always 
had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  it  sounds  very  familiar :  "  Cousin 
Davenport  tells  me  you  used  to  visit  him  every  day  when 
he  was  sick,  and  bring  him  goodies!'  The  term  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  term  factorj/  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  I  mean  the  word  factory,  denoting  an  establishment 
for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  goods.  We  have  it  in  the 
Town  Records  of  22  December,  1767,  three  times  on  one 
page,  and  in  contrast  to  retail  or  private  manufacture.  More- 
over, the  report  was  right  in  avoiding  the  term  "  manufac- 
tory." The  point  was  to  establish  a  large  duck  factory,  in 
1767,  here  in  Boston.  The  factory  did  not  succeed ;  the 
term  lives. 

So  does  a  famous  phrase  used  by  William  Cooper  (23  B.  R. 
C.  211),  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1774,  ^^  tJie  spirit  of  the 
times!'  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  phrase  was 
worthy  of  its  parent.  We  may  rest  assured  that  a  man  who 
can  coin  a  phrase  for  centuries  and  mankind,  has  some  con- 
siderable strength.  Cooper  was  more  fortunate  in  his  coin- 
age than  Sam.  Adams,  who  had  our  difificulty  in  expressing 
what  we  call  national,  or  federal,  or  American. 

A  national  parliament  was  wanted  in  1 774 ;  a  term  was 
required  to  show  American  union  against  the  English  king 
and  parliament.  State  lines,  of  which  we  make  too  much, 
were  disregarded.  It  was  then,  on  17  June,  1774,  exactly  a 
year  before  Bunker  Hill,  that  our  town-meeting  man  of 
imperishable  renown  uttered  the  words,  "  Continental  Con- 
gress," that  electrified  the  country  and  sent  a  very  different 
thrill  through  the  old  world.  The  term  might  have  lived  ; 
nothing  has  ever  taken  its  place ;  but  it  was  killed  the 
moment  the  country  knew  the  full  meaning  of  continental 
money.  We  still  say  that  we  are  not  willing  to  give  a  con- 
tinental. 

Assuredly,  the  use  of  team  in  Boston  is  a  striking  singular- 
ity, dating  from  the  period  when,  possibly,  not  a  team  of  any 
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kind  was  to  be  seen  in  our  streets.  Heavy  wagons,  for  freight 
purposes  it  is  fairly  certain,  were  very  late  in  coming  to 
Boston.  Massachusetts  farmers  hardly  used  a  wagon  till 
late  in  the  last  century,  and  hardly  saw  any  until  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  introduced  them.  Yet  the  word  teamster 
appears  to  be  a  Boston  coinage.  It  appears  in  1779,  and 
with  great  frequency.  Our  Town  Records  have  it  19  Febru- 
ary, 1779,  three  times  in  five  printed  lines,  and  immediately 
after  we  find  it  in  our  Massachusetts  laws.  On  23  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  the  law  speaks  of  teamers,  6  October,  of  team- 
sters. Teamster  might  mean  a  man  who  had  charge  of  a 
horse  and  cart.  The  American  farm  wagon  originated  in 
Pennsylvania.     So  did  the  prairie  schooner. 

Real  estate  is  a  law  term  in  England,  in  Boston  it  is  a 
business  term  ;  for  we  have  real-estate  brokers,  a  real-estate 
exchange,  etc.,  and  from  Boston  this  singular  coinage  has 
gone  all  over  the  land.  A  dealer  in  real  estate  had  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Centinel  for  i  May,  1799,  3/1.  But  the  use 
of  real  estate  as  merchandise  is  older. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  turnpikes  became  popular,  it 
was  customary  to  commute  tolls  (Mass.  law  of  27  June,  1798, 
sec.  2).  Hence  our  modern  commutation  ticket,  by  or  before 
1849,  ^^^  commuter,  and  the  rest,  much  of  it  founded  in 
stage-coach  days.  The  commuter  is  much  talked  about  in 
New  York  ;  his  real  home  is  Boston. 

Democrat  as  an  American  party  name  did  not  originate  in 
Boston.  It  was  started  4  July,  1793,  at  Philadelphia,  by 
Citizen  Genet,  and  was  for  years  a  term  of  reproach.  Jef- 
ferson disliked  it.  Yet  the  name  stuck,  and  Boston  led  in 
accepting  it.  We  had  a  newspaper  called  Democrat,  which 
first  appeared  4  January,  1804.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  as 
usual,  were  overruled  by  their  followers. 

Block,  denoting  a  group  of  houses  or  stores,  was  used  here 
early  in  the  century.  The  Mercantile  Directory  of  1809 
calls  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  Merchants'  Row  "  a  new 
block."  Some  such  word  was  needed,  because  Boston  was 
always  cramped  for  space,  and  built  compactly.  It  was  no 
accident  that  the  passenger  elevator  began  here,  as  we  had  to 
make  good  by  high  buildings  what  we  lacked  in  surface  area. 
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I  venture  to  think  tannery  and  bindery  Boston  coinages. 
Bindery  appears  to  be  due  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  uses  it  in 
1810  (i  Printing  402).  He  would  be  apt  to  coin  the  term, 
which  has  gone  hence  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Germany 
as  well.  Sugary  is  a  good  Americanism  (place  for  boiling 
maple  sugar),  and  we  might  coin  printery,  bookery,  on  the 
precedent  of  butchery,  fishery,  tannery,  hatchery,  snuggery, 
and  the  London  Yankery, 

A  woman's  dress  is  called  gown  in  Boston,  and  a  maker  of 
gowns  used  to  be  called  mantua-maker.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury the  term  dress-maker  came  up  (Centinel,  3  October, 
1810,  2/4),  and  the  New  English  Dictionary  was  unable  to 
find  the  word  in  London  until  later.  As  far  as  known,  it  is 
a  Boston  coinage.  It  used  to  imply  a  certain  superiority, 
and  Boston  women  liked  handsome  dresses. 

The  telephone  is  distinctly  a  Boston  gift  to  mankind,  and 
the  telephone  call,  Jiello,  which  came  in  1878,  has  gone  all 
over  the  world. 

In  1879  the  late  C.  E.  Pratt,  member  of  our  Common 
Council,  objected  to  the  English  bicyclist,  which  he  put 
alongside  of  walkist,  and  proposed  bicycler.  The  term  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  is  interesting  for  the  reason  that 
its  origin  is  a  matter  of  record. 

About  ten  years  later,  and  as  early  as  1890,  the  phrase 
"go  by  trolley'''  came  up.  The  trolley  is  the  wheel  that  runs 
under  the  overhead  electric  wire  ;  but  the  phrase  "  go  by 
trolley"  is  singularly  happy,  and  may  have  been  coined  by 
E.  E.  Hale.  The  term  is  better  than  electric  car,  and  as 
scholars  have  failed,  it  is  for  folk-speech  to  supply  a  good 
word  for  motor  carriages  and  autotrucks.  The  majority  of 
words  coined  in  Boston  relate  to  traffic,  money,  and  politics. 
Some  are  strictly  local  ;  many  have  become  American  ;  not 
a  few  have  enriched  the  dictionary  of  true  English  ;  occa- 
sionally a  Boston  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  this  coining  of  new  words 
and  phrases  has  not  ceased,  and  no  Bostonian  can  be  en- 
gaged in  better  work  than  collecting  and  tracing  them  as  a 
true  mirror  of  home  thought. 
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ADDITIONS 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S   COLLECTIONS,  1899. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Allen,  Jeremiah. 
Appleton,  Nathan. 


Backus,  Alexander  H. 

Brewer,  William  D. 

Brooks,  William  G. 

Butterfield,  David  E. 
Clark,  Reuben. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Coolidge,  William  D. 

Davis,  Ephraim  C. 


Framed  certificate  of  membership  of  Jeremiah  Allen 
in  Veteran  Firemen's  Association,  1S80. 

Photograph  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  Cer- 
tificate of  French  citizens,  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Appleton ;  Photograph  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  1883;  Bird's-eye 
view  of  Boston,  1899  ;  Photograph  of  portrait  of 
Lord  Playfair  by  Vinton  ;  Colored  daguerreotype 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Gifford  (Ellen  Martha  Marett), 
endower  of  the  Gifford  Home  for  Animals,  (a 
loan)  ;  Map  of  East  Boston,  1879  !  Engraving  of 
bust  of  Lafayette  by  Greenough ;  Collection  of 
badges  and  insignia ;  Relics  of  the  Spanish  War, 
1898. 

Pen-wiper  made  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton.  (A 
loan.) 

Root  of  "The  Old  Elm"  grown  around  a  china 
dish  cover. 

Framed  panoramic  woodcut  of  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 

"Chip"  from  the  Paddock  Elms,  1873. 

Torpedo  tube  valve  from  the  Spanish  warship 
"  Reina  Mercedes"  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  by  the  United  States  fleet,  1898. 

Manuscript  of  a  paper  on  Faneuil  Hall,  read  before 
the  Bostonian  Society  by  Charles  Carleton  Cof- 
fin, 1895. 

Brick  from  Faneuil  Hall ;  Brick  from  the  Bradlee- 
Doggett  house  (Tea  Party  rendezvous),  corner 
Tremont  and  Hollis  Streets,  1771-1898 ;  Photo- 
graph of  the  Bradlee-Doggett  house. 

Framed  water-color  painting  by  Jerome  El  well, 
"  Old  and  New  Boston."     (A  loan.) 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Fisher,  Mrs.  G.  I. 
Flint,  David  B. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Forrislall,     Estate    of 
Ezra. 

Gilbert,  Benjamin  W 
Harper  and  Bros. 


Rollings  worth,      Mrs. 
George  F. 


Illsley,  Philip  G. 
Jacobs,  John  S. 

Jones,  Jerome. 

Kimball,   Children    of 
Moses. 

Lamson,  Daniel. 

Linzee,  John  T. 

Melville,  Miss  Mary. 

Newhall,  Horatio. 
Playfair,  Lady. 


Pratt,  Charles  O. 


Broadside  advertisement  of  Andrew  J.  Allen. 

Political  caricature,  "  Barnum's  Baby  Show." 

Framed  Boston  Atlas  extra,  giving  loss  of  steam- 
boat "Lexington"  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Jan. 
13,  1840. 

Nineteen  scrap-books  of  newspaper  obituaries. 

Pair  of  kid  gloves  worn  by  Rev.  Mather  Byles  when 
marying  couples  ;  Collection  of  badges. 

Set  of  engraver's  proofs  of  illustrations  of  Sylvanus 
Baxter's  article  "  Boston  at  the  Century's  End," 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1899. 

Painting  in  black  and  white,  "A  negro  watch- 
meeting  the  night  preceding  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,"  by  William  T.  Carlton ;  Photo- 
graphic negatives  of  the  same  picture ;  Coat  of 
Arms  of  the  Gee  family,  worked  in  worsted ; 
Quadrant  formerly  owned  by  Captain  Hugh 
McLean. 

Steel  engraving  fac-simile  of  coffin  plate  of  Ex. 
Pres.  John  Ouincy  Adams. 

Framed  photograph  of  a  Silsbee  steam  fire  engine, 
the  first  one  owned  permanently  by  the  city  of 
Boston,  1859. 

Eleven  Wedgwood  plates  ;  Calendar  tile,  1899. 

Front  door  of  the  Hancock  House. 

Collection  of  old  newspaper  cuttings. 

Policy  of  As.surance,  written  Jan.  13,  1801. 

Bottle  containing  tea  taken  from  the  boots  of  Thos. 
Melville  at  the  time  of  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party." 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Columbian  Bank  Build- 
ing ;  Three  bills  of  the  Columbian  National  Bank  ; 
Framed  photograph  of  Joseph  S.  Lovering. 

Engraved  view  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  British 
fleet,  1768;  Engraved  view  of  Boston,  taken  on 
the  road  leading  to  Dorchester ;  Woodcut  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Boston  in  1632;  Reprint 
of  Bonner's  map  of  Boston  in  1722 ;  Framed 
colored  reprint  of  Paul  Revere's  engraving  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  ;  Two  etchings  of  the  Old  South 
meeting-house. 

Bottle,  with  the  inscription  blown  in  glass,  "  Wine 
P.  C.  Brooks  1820." 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Radclyffe,  Herbert. 


Ropes,  John  C. 


Russell,  Mrs.  SanVl  H. 
and  Lady  Playfair. 

Slade,  Denison  D. 
Smith,    Mrs.    Charles 
S. 


Smith,  Richard  W. 


Framed  photograph  of  an  address  presented  to 
Daniel  Godfrey,  leader  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
Band,  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee,  1872. 

Colored  lithograph  of  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
"  Lexington"  in  Long  Island  Sound,  January  13, 
1840;  Lithograph  of  Meeting  House  Hill,  Dor- 
chester, 1847. 

Framed  photograph  of  Samuel  H.  Russell. 

Bill  for  toll  on  Western  Avenue. 

Silver  christening  cup  given  by  the  poet  Charles 
Sprague  to  his  namesake  Charles  Sprague  Smith 
in  1825  ;  Autograph  letter  of  Charles  Sprague 
which  accompanied  the  gift. 

Child's  rocking  horse,  brought  from  England  and 
formerly  used  in  the  family  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Samuel 
I      Phillips,  1752-1827. 

Tower  Dr  Charles  B.  Framed  view  of  the  Hancock  House  ;  Box  made  of 
and  Sister.  I      wood    from    the    "Constitution";    Embroidery 

used  at  a  child's  christening  in  181 1;  "  Sabba- 
day  cooler"  fan  given  by  Com.  Armstrong  to 
Dr.  Tower's  mother  in  1836, —  then  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old ;  Box  painted  about  the  year 
182 1  by  Miss  Margaret  Parker,  daughter  of  Israel 
Parker,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston;  Music  copied  about 
the  year  1809  by  Miss  Eliza  Hall  of  Boston. 

Wedgwood  plate  and  banquet  menu  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1899. 

Portrait  of  the  composer  Oliver  Holden,  and  pipe 
organ  once  owned  by  him. 

Certification  of  service  of  Col.  Francis  Mertges  in 
the  Revolution,  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
Washington,  and  bearing  two  of  his  autographs. 

Framed  portrait  of  Amos  Binney. 

Invitation  to  the  ball  given  to  the  Prince  de  Join- 
villein  Boston  in  1841;  Copy  of  Paul  Reveres 
engraving  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 


Turner,  William  G.  A. 


Tyler,  Miss  Fannie  A. 
Estate  of. 

Weld,  Aaron  Davis. 


Whitmore,  Charles  J. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L, 
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ADDITIONS   TO   THE    LIBRARY,   1899. 


Donors. 


Allen,  Willis  B.      .         .         ... 

American  Historical  Association    . 

American  Irish  Historical  Society 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

Appleton,  Nathan 

Bent,  S.  Arthur      .... 

Blake,  Francis  E.  .         .         . 

Boston  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics 

Boston  Public  Library   . 

Boston  Record  Commissioners 

Boston  Street  Department 
Boston  Street  Laying-out  Department 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Brown,  Samuel  N.  .         .         . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 
Colonial  Dames,  Mass.  Society 
Colonial  Wars  in  Mass.,  Society  of 
Coolidge,  David  H.  .  .  . 
Craigue,  Joseph  S.  .  .  . 
Crandon,  Edwin  S.  .  .  . 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

ciety  ..... 

Davis,  Andrew  W.  ... 

Dedham  Historical  Society    . 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Essex  Institute 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 
Forbes,  J.  Malcolm 
Green,  Charles  M. 
Guild,  Curtis 


Mass.  So 


Vols. 


12 


33 


Pam- 
phlets. 


39 


Donors. 


Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Number  brought  for^vard 

Hassam,  John  T.  . 

Hills,  William  S.    . 

Holden,  Joshua  B. 

Ipswich  Historical  Society 

Jones,  Augustine    . 

Lynn  Historical  Society 

Manchester  Historical  Association 

Mayflower  Descendants,  Society  of 

Mass.  Record  Commissioner 

Mass.  Secretary  of  State 

Mass.  Society  for   the    Prevention   of  Cruelty  to 

Children     . 
McLeod,  Frank  F. 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Mass.  Com 

mandery     . 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
Peabody,  Philip  G. 
Peabody  Institute,  Danvers   . 
Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 
Quincy,  Josiah 
Redfern,  Benjamin  F. 
Salem  Public  Library 
Sheldon,  George    . 
Silsbee,  Miss  E.  N. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mass.  Society 
Sprague,  Charles   . 
Swan,  Robert  T.    . 
Texas  Historical  Society 
Trask,  William  B. 
Whittier,  Charles  C. 
Williams,  John  D.  W.    . 


ZZ 


39 


Total 


II 


89 


OFFICERS    FOR    1900. 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 


Curtis  Guild 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


Directors 

*Ed\vard  G.  Porter 
(until  February  5) 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  H.  Lincoln 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
(from  February  13) 


Finance  Committee 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Nathan  Appleton 
Francis  H.  Manning 
The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  officiis 


James  L.  Whitnev 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 
Zacharv  T.  Hollingsworth  I         William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Edwin  D.  Mead  |         The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Publication 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  |         Morton  Dexter 

The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  Membership 

I         Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


*  Deceased. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
Chamberlain,  Mellen 


I     Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
I     *  O'Brien,  Hugh 
*  Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
•Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Bryce  James 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
*Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  James  Woodward 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
*Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  Lothrop 
*Ames,  Oliver 
Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Sr. 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton.  William  Sumner 


Armstrong,  George  Washington 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 

*  Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
*Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
*Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 

*  Baker,  Richard 
*Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
*Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 

*  Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 

Beal,  James  Henry 

Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 

Beebe,  James  Arthur 


Deceased. 
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•Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Francis 
*Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Bowes 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*Browne,  Charles  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 
*Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candler,  John  Wilson 
♦Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  Angier 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  Caleb 


Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Sidney 
Chase,  Stephen 

*  Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Cheney,  Miss  Mary 
Child,  Dudley  Richards 
Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 
Clapp,  Mrs.  William  Warland 
*Clark,  Charles  Edward 
Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 
Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois 
Clay,  Thomas  Hart 
Clementson,  Sidney 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 
*Codman,  John,  2nd 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cory,  Charles  Barney 
Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 
Crocker,  George  Glover 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 

*  Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 
Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 

Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  Stevenson 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 
Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 
Cutter,  Benjamin  French 
Cutter,  Watson  Grant 
Daniell,  Moses  Grant 
Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 
Davis,  George  Henry 
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*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 

Davis,  James  Clarke 

Davis,  William  Henry 

*Day,  William  Francis 

*Dean,  Benjamin 

Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 

Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 

Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 

Eaton,  Albert 

*Eaton,  Walter  David 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 

*Elliot,  Samuel 

*Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 

Estes,  Dana 

Fabyan,  George  Francis 

Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 

*Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 

Fearing,  Andrew  Coatesworth,  Jr. 

*Fenno,  John  Brooks 

Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 

*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 

Fiske,  Andrew 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 

Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 

Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott 

Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 

*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 

*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 


*Foster,  John 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
French,  Frederick  William 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  Holton 
Galloupe,  Charles  William 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  William 
*Gardner,  John  Lowell 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 
George,  Elijah 
Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 
*Gill,  James  Seel 
Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 
Goddard,  Miss  Julia 
Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 
*Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gray,  Russell 
Green,  Charles  Montraville 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 
,  Griggs,  John  H. 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
*  Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
*Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 
Hammond,  George  Warren 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah  Sophia 
*Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  Norton 
♦Hart,  William  Tennant 
*Hartt,  John  F 
♦Haskell,  William  Andrew 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haven,  Franklin 
♦Haynes,  James  Gilson 
Hay  ward,  George 
HayAvard,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
Hecht,  Jacob  Hirsch 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
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Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill,  Henry  Eveleth 
Hill,  James  Edward  Radford 
Hill,  Warren  May 
Hill,  William  Henry 
Hoitt,  Alfred  Demeritt 
Holden,  Joshua  Bennett 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  Leander 
*Hollingsworth,  Sumner 
Hollingsworth,  Zachary  Taylor 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  Henry 
Homans,  John,  2nd 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 
Hooper,  Robert  Chamblet 
Hooper,  William 
*Horsford,  Eben  Norton 
Houghton,  Clement  Stevens 
Houghton,   Miss  Elizabeth    Good- 
ridge 
Hovey,  Henry  Stone 
Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Jackson,  William 
Jamep^  Arthur  Holmes 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
*Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Golding 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 
Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Lemuel  Gushing 


Kimball,  Mrs.  Moses  Day 
Kuhn,  Hamilton 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 
Lamb,  George 

*  Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 
*Lane,  Jonathan  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 
Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 
Lawrence,  Samuel  Crocker 
Lee,  William  Henry 
Leonard,  Amos  Morse 
Leonard,  George  Henry 
Lewis,  Edwin  James,  Jr. 
Lincoln,  Beza 

*Little,  George  Washington 

Little,  James  Lovell 

Little,  John  Mason 

*Lockwood,  Philip  Case 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Longley,  James 

Longley,  Mrs.  James 

*Loring,  Caleb  William 

Loring,  William  Caleb 

*Lothrop,  Daniel 

Lothrop,  Thornton  Kirkland 

Loud,  Charles  Elliot 

Loud,  Joseph  Prince 

Low,  George  Doane 

Low,  John 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 

Lowell,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 

Lowell,  Miss  Rebecca  Russell 

Lucas,  Edmund  George 

Lyon,  Henry 

MacDonald,  Edward 

*Mack,  Thomas 

Macleod,  William  Alexander 

Mann,  Arthur  Elisha 

Manning,  Francis  Henry 

Marsh,  Mrs.  Julia  Maria 

*Marshall,  James  Fowle  Baldwin 

Marvin,  William  Theophilus  Rogers 

Matthews,  Albert 

May,  Frederick  Goddard 
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May,  Frederick  Warren  Goddard 
Mayo,  Miss  Amy  Louisa 
Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria 
Melville,  Henry  Hulnies 
Merriam,  Frank 
Merriam,  Olin  Lane 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  Grigg 
Minns,  Thomas 
Minot,  Joseph  Grafton 
Minot,  William 
Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  Curtis 
Moore,  Frederic  Henry 
*Moore,  George  Henry 
♦Moore,  Miss  Mary  Eliza 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews,  Jr. 
Morse,  George  Henry 
Morse,  Lemuel  Foster 
Morss,  Charles  Anthony 
♦Moseley,  Alexander 
Murphy,  James  Smiley 
Nichols,  Arthur  Howard 
Norcross,  Grenville  Howland 
Norman,  Mrs.  Guy 
Norwell,  Henry 
Noyes,  James  Atkins 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law 
*Page,  Mrs.  Susan  Haskell 
*  Paige,  John  Calvin 
Paine,  James  Leonard 
Paine,  Mrs.  Mary  Woolson 
Paine,  William  Alfred 
♦Palfrey,  Francis  Winthrop 
Palfrey,  John  Carver 
Parker,  Charles  Wallingford 
Parker,  Herman 
Parker,  Mason  Good 
*  Parker,  Miss  Sarah 
♦Parkman,  Francis 
Parsons,  Arthur  Jeffry 
Payne,  James  Henry 
Peabody,  Charles  Breckenridge 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Phihp  Glendower 
*Perkins,  Angustus  Thorndike 
♦Perkins,  Mrs.  Catharine  Page 
♦Perkins,  William 


♦Perry,  Charles  French 
Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 
♦Pfaff,  Jacob 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  Tucker 
♦Pierce,  Henry  Lillie 
Pierce,  Nathaniel  Willard 
Piper,  William  Taggard 
Playfair,  Lady  Edith 
Poole,  Lucius 
♦Porter,  Edward  Griffin 
Potter,  Henry  Staples 
Prager,  Philip 
Prager,  Mrs.  Philip 
Pratt,  Laban 

Prendergast,  James  Maurice 
Prescott,  Walter  Conway 
Preston,  George  Marshall 
Pulsifer,  William  Henry 
♦Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 
Quincy,  George  Gilbert 
♦Quincy,  George  Henry 
Quincy,  Mrs,  George  Henry 
♦Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 
Radclyffe,  Herbert 
Reed,  Henry  Ransom 
Reed,  James 
Reed,  John  Sampson 
Reed,  William  Howell 
Reed,  Mrs.  William  Howell 
Richards,  Francis  Henry 
Richards,  Henry  Capen 
Richardson,  Benjamin  Heber 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  Edward  Cyrenius 
Richardson,  Spencer  Welles 
Richardson,  William  Lambert 
Riley,  James  Madison 
Ripley,  George 
♦Ropes,  John  Codman 
♦Ross,  Alphonso 
Rotch,  William 
Russell,  Mrs.  Robert  Shaw 
♦Russell,  Samuel  Hammond 
!    Rust,  Nathaniel  Johnson 
1    Saltonstall,  Richard  Middlecott 
j    Sampson,  Charles  Edward 
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Sampson,  Edwin  Holbrook 
Sargent,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Sawyer,  Henry  Natlian 
Sears,  Henry  Francis 
Sears,  Joshua  Montgomery 
Sears,  Mrs.  Knyvet  Wintlarop 
Seaver,  William  James 
Sewall,  Atherton 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheyne 
Shaw,  Henry  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 
Shiilaber,  William  Green 
*Shimmin,  Charles  Franklin 
Shuman,  Alexander 
Sigourney,  Henry 
Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 
Slafter,  Edmund  Farwell 
Slater,  Andrew  Chapin 
Slocum,  William  Henry 
Slocum,  Mrs.  William  Henry 
Smith,  Joseph  Warren 
Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam 
Sortwell,  Alvin  Foye 
*  Stafford,  George  Lewis 
Stanwood,  James  Rindge 
Stearns,  Richard  Hall 
Steinert,  Alexander 
Stetson,  Amos  William 
Stetson,  John  Alpheus 
Stevens,  Oliver 
Stone,  Charles  Wellington 
Storey,  Joseph  Charles 
Storey,  Mrs.  Mary  Ascension 
Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 
*Stowell,  John 
*Sturgis,  Russell 
*Sumner,  Alfred  Henry 
Suter,  Hales  Wallace 
Swan,  William  Willard 
*Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria 
Sweetser,  Isaac  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  Walton 
Taft,  Edward  Augustine 
Taggard,  Henry 
Talbot,  Miss  Marion 


Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
Thacher,  Henry  Charles 
Thayer,  Charles  Irving 

*  Thayer,  David 

Thayer,  Eugene  Van  Rensselaer 
Thayer,  John  Elliot 
*Thorndike,  George  Ouincy 
*Thornton,  Charles  Cutts  Gookin 
Tileston,  James  Clarke 
Tinkham,  George  Henry 
Todd,  Thomas 
*Tompkins,  Arthur  Gordon 
Tompkins,  Eugene 
Tucker,  Alanson 
*Tucker,  James  Crehore 
Tucker,  Lawrence 
Tufts,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Turner,  Alfred  Rogers 
Turner,  Mrs.  Cora  Leslie 
Turner,  Edward 
*Turner,  Job  Abiel 
Tyler,  Edward  Royall 
Upham,  George  Phinehas 
Upton,  George  Bruce 
Vose,  James  Whiting 
Wadsworth,  Alexander  Fairfield 

*  Walker,  Francis  Amasa 
Walker,  Grant 

Wallace,  Cranmore  Nesmith 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Warren,  Edward  Ross 
Warren,  Samuel  Dennis 
Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  Cornelia 

*  Warren,  William  Wilkins 
*Waters,  Edwin  Forbes 
*Webster,  John  Haskell 
Weld,  Daniel 

*Weld,  Otis  Everett 
*Wentworth,  Alonzo  Bond 
Wesson,  James  Leonard 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY  OF    BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION  FEE   AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay 
his  admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is 
due,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the 
Directors  shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual,  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of 
the  Society. 

VI . 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
balhit  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent ^ro /^/«^i>r^  shall  be  chosen. 

/  XL 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES    AND    POWERS   OF    DIRECTORS. 

Tlie  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  lioston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
.Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rootns. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membershii),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  oft'ered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President.  ' 

XVII. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


TWENTIETH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  8,  1901,  at  3  P,  M.,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  records 
of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read  by  the 
Clerk,  and  approved. 

The  President  then  read  his  Annual  Address. 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  tJie  Bosto)iian  Society  : 

To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  to  pre- 
serve its  antiquities  are  the  objects  for  which  our  Society  was 
formed,  and  it  is  not  egotistical  to  say,  that  in  many  respects, 
we  have  been  successful  in  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  I 
believe  we  have  no  record  to  present  that  any  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  past  year  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  Boston 
Common  or  the  Public  Garden  for  business  purposes.  Those 
two  beautiful  resorts  are  still  the  pride  of  all  true  Bostonians, 
and  the  admiration  of  visitors  to  our  city,  and  may  they  ever 
continue  to  retain  all  their  attractiveness. 

In  entering  upon  a  new  century,  Boston  may  look  back 
with  pride  upon  its  wonderful  development  in  the  one  just 
closed.     From   recent   statistics  we  find   that    the  city  has 


grown  from  78^  acres  in  1800  to  about  23,600  acres  in  1900. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  filling  in  of  over  1000 
acres  of  marsh  land  and  the  annexation  of  21,830  acres  of 
adjoining  towns. 

boston's  population. 

The  population  of  Boston  in  1800  was  24,937,  in  1900  it 
had  increased  to  560,892  ;  the  town  expenses  in  that  year 
were  $59,600,  in  1900  they  were  ^39,000,000. 

In  1800  fourteen  hand  engines  were  considered  a  sufficient 
protection  from  fire,  but  in  1900  forty-five  steam  and  nine 
chemical  fire  engines  constitute  the  force,  of  which  each 
steamer  may  be  considered  equal  in  efficiency  to  four  of  the 
old  style.  The  members  of  the  fire  department  in  1800 
numbered  342,  and  were  volunteers  without  pay,  excepting 
a  cracker-cheese-and-coffee  repast  on  their  return  to  the 
engine  house  after  a  fire ;  and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  occasional  false  alarms  were  rung  for  the  sake  of  that 
entertainment.  There  was  no  still  alarm,  nor  were  strokes 
given  to  indicate  districts  in  old  times.  When  the  alarm  was 
once  given,  the  bells  from  all  the  steeples  rang  out,  and 
watchmen  who  paraded  the  streets  all  night,  enveloped  in 
big  coats,  whirled  their  rattles  and  shouted  "  Fire !  fire  !  at 
the  North  (or  the  South)  End."  The  cost  of  watchmen  or 
police  in  1800  was  $4,100,  but  in  1900  we  paid  out  $1,587,175 
for  that  service  ;  in  1800  twenty  policemen  sufficed,  now  we 
employ  1300. 

STREET   RAILROADS. 

There  were  no  horse  railroads  in  Boston  till  1856,  Omni- 
buses ran  from  the  city  to  South  Boston,  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury.  At  first  they  were  hourlies,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
and  hand  rails  attached  at  the  rear,  and  on  a  little  seat  out- 
side the  door  sat  a  boy  who  rang  a  hand  bell  when  a  passenger 
desired  to  alight,  or  failed  to  attract  the  driver's  attention  to 
"pick  him  up." 

The  omnibus  system  in  Boston  was  succeeded  by  the  horse 
railroad,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  cars  run  by  electric 
power  ;  then,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  travel,  came  the 


subway,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  London,  the  underground  rail- 
way, which  was  opened  to  Park  Street  September  i,  1897, 
and  about  a  year  later  to  the  Northern  or  Union  Station,  so 
that  in  1900  Boston  has  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  electric 
railways  in  the  country,  carrying  200,000,000  passengers 
annually. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  1800  there  were  seven  schools,  containing  900  scholars  ; 
in  1900  we  find  the  number  to  be  726  schools,  with  87,904 
scholars,  and  a  demand  for  more  schoolhouses. 

The  cost  of  the  schools  in  1800  was  $10,369.  In  1900  it 
was  ^3,260,276.  The  number  of  employes  in  the  Boston 
Post  Office  in  1800  was  fourteen,  in  1900  it  was  1924.  Fif- 
teen persons  sufificed  to  do  Boston's  Custom  House  business 
in  1800,  but  553  are  now  required  to  perform  that  service. 
The  net  income  of  the  Post  Office  for  the  year  1900  was 
$2,970,383  ;  that  of  the  Custom  House,  $1,340,587. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 

Two  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  century  have  been 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  —  the  latter  a  little  short  of 
marvellous,  when  we  come  to  contemplate  it  —  an  annihilator 
of  distance  as  it  is,  bringing  speakers  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  within  the  hearing  of  each  other's  voices.  What  are 
we  to  expect  next,  if  invention  is  continually  to  advance  ? 
The  telephone  was  the  product  of  the  genius  of  Prof,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  who,  on  Feb.  14,  1876,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  the  telephone  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  old  cigar  box,  200  feet  of  wire,  and  two  magnets 
from  a  toy  fish  pond.  To-day  there  are  a  million  instruments 
in  use,  and  Chicago  talks  to  Boston  with  the  ease  of  two 
persons  in  a  drawing-room. 

HISTORY    AND    MEMENTOES. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Society  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  a  glance  at  the  past  may  not 
be  out  of  place.    All  around  us  are  mementoes  of  the  struggle 
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for  National  Independence.  This  very  building,  the  birth- 
place of  Independence,  to  which  I  have  made  frequent  allu- 
sions in  former  addresses  ;  the  spot  of  the  Boston  massacre, 
which  can  be  seen  from  this  window  ;  the  front  balcony  of 
the  Old  State  House,  from  which  George  Washington  re- 
viewed troops  ;  the  site  of  the  old  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  ; 
Bunker  Hill,  and  many  other  well  known  localities,  make 
Boston  the  most  important  of  cities  in  the  history  of  our 
struggle  for  Independence. 

Some  very  stirring  naval  events  are  also  connected  with 
the  city's  early  history.  The  Boston-built  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, under  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  brought  hither  the  news  of 
her  capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  and  one  year 
later,  when  under  the  command  of  Bainbridge,  she  came  into 
Boston  Harbor  with  the  British  ship  Java  as  her  prize  ;  but 
we  lost  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  captured  in  our  harbor 
by  the  British  ship  Shannon. 

At  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, General  Lafayette  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  Cabinet  were  present,  to  listen  to  the  grand 
address  pronounced  on  that  occasion  by  Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  monument  has  been  erected 
on  the  State  House  grounds,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
beacon,  which  is  a  substantial  reproduction,  in  stone,  of  the 
one  with  its  famous  tablets  removed  many  years  ago. 

INVENTIONS. 

Important  inventions  made  in  Boston's  immediate  vicinity 
should  not  be  forgotten,  especially  the  sewing  machine,  by 
Elias  Howe,  a  Cambridge  mechanic,  who  wrought  for  ten 
years  before  receiving  recognition,  but  whose  invention 
brought  relief  to  thousands  of  overworked  women,  who  toiled 
with  the  needle  for  subsistence. 

Other  notable  inventors  are  :  Amos  Whittemore,  inventor 
of  the  carding  machine  ;  Charles  Goodyear,  who  discovered 
the  process  of  vulcanizing  india  rubber  ;  Arthur  and  John 
Schofield,  who  constructed  the  first  carding  machine  for  wool 
in  this  country,  at  Newburyport,  and  made  the  first  spinning 


rolls  ever  turned  out  by  machinery ;  and  Edward  S.  Ritchie 
whose  development  of  the  induction  coil  made  it  of  prac- 
tical service, —  though  another,  not  an  American,  claimed 
the  glory  and  received  the  reward.  Hiram  Maxim,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  inventor  of  the  famous  rapid-firing  gun,  was  recently 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

RAILROADS. 

Railroad  communication  with  Boston  began  with  the  little 
line  of  track  which  carried  the  granite  of  which  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  was  built,  from  the  Ouincy  quarries  to  the  Ne- 
ponset  River, 

Next  came  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  which  was  char- 
tered in  1830,  soon  followed  by  the  Boston  &  Providence  and 
the  Boston  &  Worcester. 

Following  the  advent  of  the  locomotive,  little  affairs  weigh- 
ing only  ten  tons  apiece,  with  cars  attached  that  looked  like 
stage-coaches  set  on  platforms  and  linked  together,  the  Bos- 
ton &  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened  to  Newton  in  1834; 
the  Boston  &  Providence  to  Readville  ;  the  Boston  &  Lowell ; 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  to  Salem  ;  the  Fitchburg  to  Fitchburg 
soon  after,  and  the  Old  Colony  to  Plymouth  in  1845.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Worcester  and  West- 
ern railroads  were  consolidated  in  1867;  since  that  time  the 
railroad  system  has  extended  so  as  to  bring  Boston  within 
easy  connection  with  every  city  and  town  of  importance  in 
the  State.  An  important  development  of  Boston's  rail  lines 
was  the  opening  up  of  a  new  route  between  the  city  and 
Canada. 

GROWTH    OF    RAILROADS. 

With  the  growth  of  railroads  came  consolidation,  and  now, 
practically,  all  of  the  fifty-six  separate  railroad  corporations 
in  the  State  are  controlled  by  two  companies  —  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, — while 
the  Boston  &  Albany  is  under  lease  to  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Following  the  first  important 
consolidation,  which  was  that  of  the  Worcester  and  Western, 
there  was  an  absorption  of  all  the  feeders  of  the  main  line 
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systems.  These  were  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Eastern,  the 
Boston  &  Lowell,  the  New  York  &  New  England,  the  Boston 
&  Providence,  the  Old  Colony,  and  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  the  meantime  was 
reaching  out  toward  Boston,  by  first  taking  unto  itself  the 
Air  Line  from  New  Haven,  the  Shore  Line,  and  Providertce 
&  New  London  road,  and  finally  making  a  bid  for  the  entire 
Old  Colony  system,  which  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  Boston  & 
Providence. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity  has  come  to  the  aid  of  steam  in  traffic.  There 
are  hundreds  of  electric  street-car  lines  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  capitalization  of  51,700,000,000.  The 
same  electric  power,  only  dimly  known  before  this  wonderful 
century,  now  lights  our  cities.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  half  a  million  arc  lights  and  about  20,000,000  incandes- 
cent lights,  the  latter  being  equivalent  in  light-giving  capa- 
city to  320,000,000  candle  tips  such  as  they  used  in  1800. 

OLD    BOSTON    CHARACTERS. 

In  taking  a  glance  at  old  Boston  in  the  memory  of  our 
older  members,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  some  of 
her  notable  citizens.  There  was  Josiah  Bradlee,  the  ever 
courteous  and  polite  gentleman,  who  was  noted,  as  was  also 
Nathaniel  Goddard,  as  being  the  last  who  wore  small  clothes 
and  white-topped  boots.  Wheeler,  who  lived  on  Boylston 
Street,  a  reputed  miser,  who  also  wore  white-tops,  and  was 
daily  seen  shuffling  along,  with  downcast  looks  and  folded 
arms,  in  Tremont  Street,  and  on  passing  out  of  the  Mall  of 
Boston  Common  never  failing  to  kick  one  of  the  posts  "for 
luck."  Thacker,  the  famous  old  caterer,  who  once  remarked, 
after  a  church-meeting  dinner,  "  Them  religious  do  eat  awful." 
Abigail  Folsom,  who  used  to  parade  the  streets  with  Father 
Lamson,  who  wore  a  long,  gray  beard  and  carried  a  scythe 
snath  in  his  hand,  and  at  intervals  shouted,  "  Repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand!  Save,  oh  save  yourselves 
from  this  untoward  generation  !  " 
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DEACON    FOSTER,    ET    ALS. 

Cyrus  Foster,  the  concert-giving  darkey,  whose  "con- 
squirt,"  as  he  called  it,  was  always  well  attended  by  the 
young  men  and  a  scene  of  great  merriment.  "  Yankee 
Doodle  Boots,"  marching  conspicuously  through  the  streets, 
with  boots  that  he  had  secured  to  mend,  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  whistling  "  Yankee  Doodle "  loudly  as  he 
passed  along.  "Tin  Kitchen  Munroe,"  who  was  wont  to 
cook  his  dinners  with  his  neighbor's  firewood,  until  a 
specially  prepared,  well-loaded  log  blew  his  tin  kitchen  into 
the  street.  Daniel  Pratt,  the  "  Great  American  Traveller," 
and  his  demented  rival,  George  Washington  Frost  Mellen, 
whose  paramount  issue  was  to  gain  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Count  Joannes,  or  George  Jones,  who  insisted 
on  his  title  as  persistently  as  Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newbury- 
port,  did  on  that  of  "  Lord."  Shales,  who  thought  he  was 
an  actor,  George  Francis  Train,  and  many  others  might  be 
recalled.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  these  people  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Boston,  for  they  were  well 
known  characters  of  their  time,  and  figured  in  events  of  its 
progress. 

THE    OLD    STATE    HOUSE. 

But,  turning  once  more  to  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
Society,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  kept  the  Old 
State  House,  of  which  we  are  the  custodians,  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  it  was  committed  to  our  care.  The  numerous 
visitors  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
from  abroad,  show  that  there  is  an  interest  in  this  "  antiquity" 
of  Boston,  so  celebrated  in  its  early  history.  It  is  one  of 
the  fev/  ancient  landmarks  of  our  city  which  have  not  been 
swept  away,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  patriotic  senti- 
ment will  long  preserve  this  precious  relic  of  the  past. 

With  regard  to  the  membership  of  the  Society,  I  may  state 
that  the  record  book  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  shows  3,128 
names  of  visitors  from  Boston,  10,627  from  different  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  538  foreign  ;  a  total  of 
14,293,  which  by  no  means  gives  the  real  number,  as  a  great 
many  visitors  do  not  record  their  names. 
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SUMMARY. 


During  the  year  we  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  hon- 
orary member,  23  life  members,  and  18  annual  members. 
The  number  of  members  on  our  roll  December  31,  i960,  was 
426  life  and  477  annual,  a  total  of  903,  a  number  which  I 
hope  all  will  labor  to  increase  during  the  year  we  are  now 
just  entering  upon.  Certainly  every  citizen  who  wishes  to 
promote  in  some  degree  the  good  of  Boston  will  be  glad  to 
encourage  us  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

In  the  report  of  the  Directors,  which  will  soon  be  submit- 
ted to  you,  the  details  of  the  Society's  work  will  be  given, 
the  necrology  for  the  year,  and  many  other  facts  which  can 
not  be  included  in  my  annual  address. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  most  cordially  the  Board 
of  Directors,  our  efficient  Clerk,  the  committees,  and  also 
the  custodians,  all  of  whom  have  performed  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  efficiently  and  satisfactorily,  and  I  am 
sure  that  everything  will  be  done  to  aid  the  new  board  that 
you  are  to  elect  to-day  to  carry  out  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
history  of  Boston  and  preserve  its  antiquities. 


REPORT    OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Bostonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Honorary  Members        ....  2 

Life  Members        .....         426 
Annual  Members  .....         477 

Total 905 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as 
follows  :  Honorary  Member  added,  i  ;  Honorary  Member 
died,  I;    Life  Members  added,  10;    Life  Members  died,  23: 


Annual    Members    added,    6;    Annual    Members    died,    i8; 
Annual  Members  transferred  to  Life  Membership,  8. 

The  Directors  again  urge  upon  the  members  the  necessity 
of  seeking  new  members  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are 
taken  from  us,  so  that  we  may  go  on  with  full  ranks  to  the 
useful  work  which  lies  before  us. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1900  who  regis- 
tered their  names,  was. 

From  Boston     .         .         .         .         .         .  3,128 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States        .        10,627 
*'      Foreign  countries    ....  538 


•  Total 14.293 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  sixth  of  the  visi- 
tors register  their  names  ;  therefore  90,000  would  be  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors. 

The  number  would  have  been  much  larger  had  not  the 
rooms  been  closed  as  they  were  for  several  weeks,  undergoing 
repairs.  Perhaps,  also,  the  Paris  Exposition  kept  some  away. 
During  the  period  the  rooms  were  closed,  the  city  cleansed 
and  painted  them  in  a  thorough  manner.  The  outside  of  the 
building  has  been  repainted  the  same  stately  hue  as  its  suc- 
cessor on  Beacon  Hill.  The  lion  and  the  unicorn  still  sur- 
vive. They  have  been  temporarily  removed  for  needed 
repairs,  but  will  soon  be  restored  and  stand  in  their  accus- 
tomed places  to  remind  us  of  the  days  of  yore. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  in 
1900 :  — 

February  13  :  "  Capt.  Miles  Standish,"  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hodges,  D.  D. 

March  13:  "The  Dry  Goods  Trade  of  Boston  for  the 
Last  Half  Century,"  by  Major  Charles  W.  Stevens. 
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April  10:  "  The  Journal  of  Mrs.  John  Deming,  describing 
the  terror  in  Boston  and  the  flight  of  some  of  its  people, 
caused  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,"  by  Capt. 
Albert  A.  Folsom. 

May  8  :  "  Playhouses  and  Patriotism  in  Boston,"  by  the 
late  Rev,  J.  Henry  Wiggin. 

October  9  :  "A  Part  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ;  the 
Fight  at  the  Rail  Fence,"  by  Col.  Thomas  H.  Talbot. 

November  13:  "Boston  Ships;  past  and  present,"  by 
Capt.  R.  G.  F.  Candage. 

December  11  :  "  Phillips  Brooks,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Learoyd. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  the  papers  read  were  of  unusual  interest ; 
one  of  them  will  be  printed  in  the  yearly  report  of  our  Pro- 
ceedings, and  it  is  believed  that  thus  much  valuable  historical 
matter  will  be  preserved  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

NECROLOGY,    I9OO. 

The  loss  by  death  during  the  year  has  been  unusually 
large.  Some  names  of  deceased  members  are  added  that 
were  overlooked  in  previous  years. 

Job  Abiel  Turner,  born  in  Boston,  April  22,  1850,  died  in 
Carver,  May  31,  1894. 

James  Gilson  Haynes,  born  in  Boston,  December  7,  1830, 
died  in  Aiken,  S.  C,  December  29,  1894. 

Charles  French  Perry,  born  in  Bradford,  June  3,  1833,  died 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  June  10,  1897. 

Daniel  Wayland  Jones,  born  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  November  7, 

1829.  died  in  Boston,  November  27,  1898. 

Walter  David  Eaton,  born  in  Dexter,  Me.,  December  29, 

1830,  died  in  Newton,  June  17,  1899. 

Theodore  William  Bennett,  born  in  Charlestown,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1844,  died  in  Wayland,  June  29,  1899. 

Edward  Henry  Williams,  born  in  Jamaica  Plain,  April  27, 
1856,  died  in  Boston,  August  24,  1899. 
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Benjamin  French,  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  May  7,  18 19, 
died  in  Boston,  January  2. 

Alexander  Williams,  born  in  Boston,  August  24,  18 18,  died 
in  Boston,  January  11. 

Joseph  Alba  Davis,  born  in  Lincolnville,  Me.,  July  15, 
1832,  died  in  Boston,  January  14. 

John  Wesley  Wellman,  born  in  Farmington,  Me.,  January 
13,  1819,  died  in  Wakefield,  January  29. 

George   H   Norman,  born  in   Newport,   R.   I.,  January   i, 

1827,  died  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  February  4. 

Edward  Griffin  Porter,  born  in  Boston,  January  24,  1S37, 
died  in  Boston,  February  5. 

Jacob  Pfaff,  born  in  Hochspeyer,  Bavaria,  September  22, 

1828,  died  in  Boston,  February  20. 

Charles  Augustus  Kennedy,  born  in  Boston,  July  16,  1821, 
died  in  Boston,  March  3, 

James  Seel  Gill,  born  in  Leeds,  Eng.,  November  26,  182S, 
died  in  Cambridge,  March  14. 

Beza  Lincoln,  born  in  Hingham,  April  20,  1809,  died  in 
Boston,  March  20. 

Charles  Tallman  White,  born  in  Belfast,  Me.,  September 
23,  1835,  <^i^*^  i^  Boston,  March  20. 

(Mrs.)  Susan  Tillinghast  Kimball,  born  in  Taunton,  April 
16,  1826,  died  in  Boston,  March  22. 

Arthur  Daggett  McClellan,  born  in  Sutton,  May  21,  1850, 
died  in  Boston,  April  5. 

Erasmus  Jones  Andrews,  born  in  Hingham,  August  19, 
181 1,  died  in  Boston,  April  5. 

Charles  Pollock,  born  in  Boston,  December  27,  182S,  died 
in  Boston,  April  18. 

Benjamin  French  Cutter,  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  March  17, 
1827,  died  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  April  19. 

Henry   Charles   Thacher,   born    in   Yarmouth,    October  6, 

1829,  died  in  Boston,  April  28. 

Edward  Thomas  Russell,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  April  10, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  April  28. 
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Edward  Wheelwright,  born  in  Boston,  March  lo,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  May  9.  , 

Abram  Edmands  Cutter,  born  in  Newburyport,  June  24, 
1822,  died  in  Boston,  May  14. 

Edmund  Dwight,  born  in  Boston,  September  3,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  June  6. 

Daniel  Lovering,  born  in  Worcester,  January  26,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  June  14. 

William  Henry  Whitmore,  born  in  Dorchester,  September 
6,  1836,  died  in  Boston,  June  14. 

Henry  Alphonso  Morse,  born  in  Southbridge,  March  27, 
1832,  died  in  Newton,  June  21. 

Mellen  Chamberlain,  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June  24, 
1821,  died  in  Chelsea,  June  25. 

Frederick  William  French,  born  in  Boston,  September  10, 
1842,  died  in  Boston,  July  18. 

(Miss)  Sarah  Ann  Gale,  born  in  Boston,  January  20,  1822, 
died  in  Boston,  August  12. 

William  Henry  Wilder,  born  in  Dorchester,  March  17,  1836, 
died  in  Brookline,  September  26. 

John  Elbridge  Hudson,  born  in  Lynn,  August  3,  1839,  ^^^^^ 
in  Beverly,  October  i. 

Herbert  Radclyffe,  born  in  London,  Eng.,  October  8,  1842, 
died  in  Boston,  October  8. 

(Miss)  Minetta  Josephine  Ballister,  born  in  Dorchester, 
October  31,  1847,  died  in  Newton,  October  17. 

Rufus  Franklin  Mosman  Atwood,  born  in  Wellfleet,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1833,  died  in  Boston,  October  29. 

James  Henry  Wiggin,  born  in  Boston,  May  14,  1836,  died 
in  Boston,  November  3. 

Henry  Stone  Hovey,  born  in  Boston,  January  30,  1844, 
died  in  Boston,  November  23. 

Edwin  Leighton  Rollins,  born  in  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1837,  died  in  Wellesley,  November  27. 

William  Minot,  born  in  West  "'oxbury.  May  7,  1849,  ^i^^l 
in  Boston,  November  30. 
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Roger  Wolcott,  born  in  Boston,  July  13,  1847,  died  in 
Boston,  December  21. 

Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  was  an  honorary  member ; 
Messrs.  Turner,  Haynes,  Perry,  Jones,  Eaton,  Williams, 
Davis,  Porter,  Pfaff,  Gill,  Lincoln,  White,  Cutter,  Thacher, 
Wheelwright,  Cutter,  Dwight,  French,  Radclyffe,  Hovey, 
Minot,  Mrs.  Kimball  and  Miss  Ballister  were  life  members  ; 
Messrs.  Bennett,  French,  Williams,  Wellman,  Norman,  Ken- 
nedy, McClellan,  Andrews,  Pollock,  Russell,  Lovering,  Whit- 
more,  Morse,  Wilder,  Hudson,  Atwood,  Wiggin,  Rollins, 
Wolcott  and  Miss  Gale  were  annual  members. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society  desire  to  record  a 
deep-felt  expression  of  their  sense  of  loss  in  the  decease  of 
their  fellow  Director,  the  Rev.  Edward  Grififin  Porter,  whose 
sudden  death,  bringing  grief  to  his  relatives  and  to  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  has  removed  one  of 
the  most  useful  members  of  the  communit3\ 

By  birth  and  education  fitted  for  the  work,  which  always 
was  most  congenial  to  him,  his  life  was  one  of  extraordinary 
usefulness  and  activity. 

Although  passing  away  at  63  years  of  age,  the  work  which 
he  accomplished  during  that  period,  in  quality  and  extent, 
was  such  as  it  is  seldom  given  any  man  to  achieve  in  the 
longest  time  allotted. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  as  a 
preacher  and  pastor,  with  health  at  times  seriously  impaired 
by  his  labors  in  both  capacities  ;  as  an  organizer  of  remark- 
able ability,  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  the  Hancock  Con- 
gregational Church,  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  where  he  served  as 
pastor  for  23  years  ;  as  a  member  in  that  town  of  the  School 
Committee,  trustee  of  the  Public  Library,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  exercises  of  the  Lexington  Centennial  in  1875, 
on  the  Overseers'  committee  to  visit  Harvard  College ;  one 
of  the  board  of  visitors  for  Wellesley  College  and  Bradford 
Academy ;  trustee  of  the  Abbott  Academy,  Andover,  and 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton  ;  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  American  College  in  Asia  Minor ;  representing 
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Massachusetts  in  the  historical  department  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876;  the  writer  of  innumer- 
able historical  sketches  and  occasional  papers,  as  president 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  an 
active  member  of  many  other  societies  and  associations  ;  in 
all  these  capacities,  in  which  his  interest  was  never  merely 
nominal,  he  has  left  an  enduring  monument. 

Mr.  Porter  was  an  active  .and  interested  Director  in  our 
Society,  Always  ready  with  valuable  suggestions  and  advice, 
and  the  contributor  of  valuable  papers  from  time  to  time,  he 
was  endeared  to  us  as  a  kind-hearted,  amiable,  upright,  highly 
gifted  man,  and  we  believe  that  his  memory  will  be  most 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest. 

The  Society  took  action  on  the  death  of  our  late  member, 
who  was  also  one  of  our  founders,  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  minute,  offered  by  our  fellow 
Director,  Mr,  David  H,  Coolidge  :  — 

The  Bostonian  Society  have  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  H,  Whitmore,  late  an  Associate  member  and  one  of 
its  earliest  Directors,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  June  last. 

Mr,  Whitmore  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  which 
was  formed  largely  and  originally  of  the  members  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Club,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  and  through  his  earnest 
endeavors  that  the  Club  was  merged  in  our  Society  and  an  act  of 
incorporation  obtained  on  December  ist,  1881, 

It  was  through  his  efforts  and  persistent  application,  together 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  city  affairs,  that  the  city  granted  us 
a  lease  of  this  building. 

His  well  known  knowledge  of  antiquarian  and  historical  subjects, 
particularly  those  relating  to  Boston,  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  inves- 
tigation in  these  lines,  and  his  great  interest  in  our  objects  and  pur- 
poses, made  him  a  most  valuable  member,  and  we  feel  that  in  his 
death  the  Society  has  sustained  a  severe  loss. 

In  the  death  of  one  of  our  honorary  members,  Hon.  Mellen 
Chamberlin,  the  Society  and  the  city  have  lost  one  devoted 
to  its  best  interests.  After  achieving  eminence  on  the  Bench, 
he  became  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
labored  earnestly  and  successfully  to  improve  the  discipline 
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and  efficiency  of  that  beneficent  institution.  Forced  to 
retire  by  declining  health,  he  employed  his  time  in  historical 
writing  and  research,  and  has  enriched  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  the  gift  of  a  priceless  collection  of  autographs 
and  historical  monographs.  We  have  often  listened  to  him 
here  at  our  meetings  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  so  well 
versed  was  he  in  early  American  history  that  he  spoke  with 
rare  authority. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Ex-Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  is  so 
recent  that  we  have  not  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow, — 
the  pain  of  loss  is  keen  within  us.  In  every  relation  of  life, 
as  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  a  chief  magistrate,  a  friend,  he  fulfilled 
our  ideal.  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him  ;  none  spake  of 
him  but  to  praise. 

We  know  many  who  always  voted  for  Governor  Wolcott 
though  usually  voting  with  the  opposite  party.  They  re- 
garded the  character  of  the  man  as  the  best  guarantee  that 
he  would  say  the  right  word  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  We  regard  this  as  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
character  of  a  man,  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  righteous 
character  of  his  action  as  a  man,  regardless  of  party  con- 
siderations. 

Many  other  honored  names  are  in  the  list  just  read.  We 
mourn  their  loss  and  hold  their  names  in  benediction. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Boston  was  a  small  town  of  18,000 
inhabitants  ;  to-day  a  great  cosmopolitan  city.  Its  Puritan 
founders  and  their  traditions  have  well  nigh  passed  away. 
Cotton  Mather  and  his  reverend  associates  would  not  feel  at 
home  in  the  Boston  of  to-day.  New  ideas,  a  new  environ- 
ment, the  spirit  of  a  new  century  greet  us.  Its  watchwords 
are  liberty  and  progress.  We  believe  that  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  Boston  will  be  in  the  vanguard  in  the  struggle  for 
human  liberty,  and  that  the  conservative  principles  and  Bos- 
tonian  spirit,  which  our  Society  does  much  to  perpetuate,  will 
make  Boston  a  safe  guide  in  the  path  of  real  progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROOMS. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  century  finds  the  Bostonian 
Society  fully  prepared  to  do  its  important  work.  Its  home, 
the  historic  building  in  which  we  are  assembled,  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  by  the  liberality  of  the  city  authorities, 
and  to  them  we  offer  our  due  acknowledgments. 

The  renovation  of  the  Old  State  House  has  led  obviously 
to  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  collections  of  the  Society. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  and  they  can  now  be  studied 
intelligently  by  the  multitude  of  visitors  to  our  Memorial 
Halls. 

The  sum  of  $26.49  has  been  expended  during  the  past 
year  for  the  proper  care  of  the  rooms  and  collections,  and  the 
sales  of  the  various  publications  have  produced  a  revenue 
of  $170.80. 

The  collections  have  been  enriched  during  the  year  1900 
by  the  addition  of  many  interesting  relics.  The  most  impor- 
tant are :  A  marble  bust,  with  pedestal,  of  Gen.  Joseph  War- 
ren, a  loan  from  the  City  of  Boston,  through  His  Honor  the 
Mayor ;  a  rare  fac  simile  of  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  loan  ;  an  original  copy  of  a  contemporaneous 
broadside,  showing  the  events  on  land  and  sea  of  the  War  of 
t8i2;  an  oil  portrait  of  Lorenzo  Papanti,  for  many  years  a 
respected  teacher  of  dancing  in  this  city ;  and  a  collection  of 
relics  formerly  owned  by  Hon.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor 
of  Boston  in  1868.  A  detailed  list  of  the  accessions  and 
donors  follows  later. 

Our  local  monthly  periodical,  "  The  New  England  Maga- 
zine," has  published  during  the  past  year  articles  entitled, 
"  Faneuil  Hall,"  "Thomas  Hutchinson,  Tory  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,"  and  "  Notable  Trees  about  Boston."  A 
portion  of  the  illustrations  in  these  articles  were  copied  from 
the  collections  of  the  Society,  and  the  favors  were  suitably 
acknowledged. 

The  Committee  on  the  Rooms  propose  to  illustrate  the 
Annual  Proceedings  with  reproductions  of  ancient  maps  and 
pictures  of  the  city  from  the  collections  of  the  Society.  These 
will  be  made  by  the  photogravure  process,  and,  it  is  hoped. 
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will  increase  the  interest  of  members  in  the  "  history  of 
Boston  and  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities."  We  give 
with  this  report  a  photogravure  of  the  Carwitham  view  of 
Boston  (which  is  the  earliest  picture  showing  the  whole  of 
the  town),  from  an  original  impression  of  the  print,  hand- 
colored,  as  issued,  in  our  collection.  It  is  the  work  of  I. 
Carwitham,  of  London,  England,  and  the  enterprise  was 
promoted  by  William  Burgis,  who  has  been  called  the  father 
of  the  art  of  engraving  in  this  country,,  and  by  "  William 
Price,  print  and  Bookseller."  The  exact  date  of  its  appear- 
ance is  not  known,  but  the  print  was  on  sale  in  Boston 
in  1725,  The  Price  view  (so  called)  was  at  one  time  thought 
to  be  the  earliest  print,  but  upon  the  re-discovery  of  the 
Carwitham  view  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  Price  view  was  made  by  slightly  changing  the 
Carwitham  plate.  The  size  of  the  original  is  17  by  loi 
inches. 

The  following  advertisements  in  the  New  England  Conrant 
probably  refer  to  the  Carwitham  view  :  — 

Oct.  8,  1722,  "a  View  of  the  Great  Town  of  Boston,  taken 
from  a  Standing  on  Noddle's  Island,  and  designed  to  be  cut 
on  Copper,  will  be  carried  on  by  Subscription,  as  such  expen- 
sive Works  generally  are.  Those  Gentlemen  that  would 
encourage  such  a  Design  may  see  the  View  at  Mr.  Price's, 
Print  and  Map-seller,  over  against  the  Town  House,  where 
Proposals  are  to  be  had,  and  Subscriptions  taken  in." 

Nov.  12,  1722,  "Whereas,  there  has  been  an  advertisement 
lately  published  of  a  design  to  print  a  view  of  this  Town  of 
Boston,  taken  from  Noddle's  Island, — this  is  to  certify  that 
the  undertaker,  William  Burgis,  desires  all  gentlemen  to  be 
speedy  in  their  subscriptions,  in  order  to  send  the  Drawing 
to  England  this  fall,  that  he  may  conform  to  the  proposals 
to  that  end  lately  published.  N.  B.  —  Sufficient  security  is 
given  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  said  proposals,  or 
to  return  the  advance  money." 

Looking  at  the  Carwitham  view  from  left  to  right,  the 
second  steeple  is  that  of  the  New  South  ;  next,  to  the  right, 
is  the  Province  House,  then  the  Old  South,  King's  Chapel, 
its  tower,  about  as  high  as  the  present  one,  surmounted  by  a 
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tall  mast  at  whose  top  was  a  weather-cock,  and  half-way  up  a 
large  gilt  crown  ;  next  is  Peter  Faneuil's  mansion  on  Tremont 
Street,  the  First  Church  on  Washington  Street,  the  Town 
House,  Brattle  Square  Church,  the  New  Brick  on  Hanover 
Street,  the  Clark-Frankland  and  Hutchinson  houses,  the  Old 
North  Meeting  House,  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Ruck's  house,  and 
Newport's  Meeting  House  (the  New  North).  The  Fort  and 
Fort  Hill  are  easily  distinguished,  and  the  "  beacon,"  on  the 
crest  of  Beacon  Hill,  is  just  at  the  right  of  King's  Chapel. 

Of  these  buildings,  the  Old  South  and  Christ  Church 
alone  remain,  as  shown  in  the  print.  King's  Chapel  as  seen 
in  the  engraving  is  the  original  building,  which  was  after- 
wards replaced  by  the  present  stone  structure  ;  of  the  Town 
House,  now  the  Old  State  House,  the  original  walls  remain, 
it  having  been  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1747;  the  "Old 
North,"  so  called,  in  which  the  Mathers  preached,  was  de- 
molished by  the  British  troops  during  the  siege  of  Boston  ; 
of  the  old  Province  House  a  portion  of  the  northerly  wall 
is  still  standing. 

It  is  interesting  to  record,  in  closing,  that  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  which  shares  with  the  Old  State  House 
in  Boston  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  historic  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  has  also,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  finely  restored  to  its  original  condition  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Long  may  these  edifices,  now  arrayed  in  their 
former  beauty,  which  have  echoed  the  voices  and  footsteps 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  remain  in  our  midst  as 
object  lessons  to  the  people  of  the  land. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
David  H,  Coolidge, 
Francis  H.  Manning, 
Curtis  Guild,  President, 
Charles   F.   Read,  Clerk. 


December  JI,  igoo. 


COMMITTEE    ON   THE   LIBRARY. 

The  Library  has  continued  to  do  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  work  of  the  Bostonian  Society  during  the  year  1900, 
and  is  visited  more  and  more  by  students,  writers  and  illus- 
trators, who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  free  reference  library 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

The  large  increase,  of  late  years,  in  the  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
accommodation.  This  has  been  supplied  by  additional 
shelves  in  the  Directors'  room  ;  and  there  may  be  found  also 
the  cabinet  which  has  been  provided  for  the  large  collection 
of  photographs  and  prints  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  Library  during  the 
past  year  is  a  complete  set,  127  volumes,  of  the  "Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  ;  War  of  the 
Rebellion,"  with  the  accompanying  atlases.  This  work  has 
been  given  to  the  Society  by  our  fellow  member  Capt.  Albert 
A.  Folsom,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  future 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  that  great  conflict. 

Other  gifts  worthy  of  mention  are :  Fifty  volumes  of 
Boston  Directories,  from  1830  to  1886,  from  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.;  Vols.  I  and  11  of  the  "Mayflower  Descendant,"  from 
the  editor,  George  Ernest  Bowman ;  the  commemorative 
volume  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston,  from  Francis  H.  Brown,  M.  D.  ;  "  The  Life  of  Francis 
Parkman,"  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
from  his  sister  Miss  Parkman;  "The  Memoir  and  Medical 
Writings  of  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,"  from  his  son  William 
S.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  ;  and  Vols.  VI  and  VII  of  "Massachusetts 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  A  detailed  list  of  the  books  and 
donors  follows  later. 

The  Library  has  become  valuable  in  the  departments  of 
local  history,  biography  and  genealogy,  but  there  are  many 
works,  more  or  less  of  a  standard  character,  which  the  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  or  its  friends  should  induce 
them  to  place  on  our  shelves. 
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Among  those  which  would  be  welcome  are  copies  of  the 
"Boston  Directory,"  for  the  years  1806  and  1810,  to  com- 
plete our  set ;  "  The  Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; "  the 
publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  which 
we  possess  a  limited  number ;  and  a  set  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,"  a  well  known  repository  of  local  history. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  ^I,  igoo.  Clerk. 


REPORT    OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  present  herewith  his  Report 
for  the  year  1900. 

The  invested  fund  of  the  Bostonian  Society  is  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  and  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  the  purchase  of  an  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph four  per  cent.  ^1,000  bond. 

The  description  of  the  invested  fund,  which  produces  a 
yearly  income  of  ^1,175.00,  is  as  follows  :  — 


City  of  Boston,  4  and  5%  bonds 
"     "    Providence,  3^%        " 
"     "    Cleveland,  5% 
"     "   Dayton,  5%  " 

State  of  Massachusetts,  31^%  bonds 

Am.  T.  and  T.  Co.,  4%  "     . 

On  deposit,  N.  E.  Trust  Co. 


^11,000  00 
2,000  00 
8,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
439  59 

^27,439  59 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  current  account  does  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  income  from  the  annual  membership  of  the 
Society  to  pay  its  annual  expenses,  and  that,  in  order  to 
meet  this  deficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  to  this  ac- 
count a  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  invested  fund. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1895  there  were  634  annual  mem- 
bers ;  there  are  now  477,  there  having  been  a  steady  de- 
crease, caused  largely  by  transfers  to  life  membership  and 
by  deaths  of  members. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  en- 
deavor to  increase  its  membership.  While  we  gladly  welcome 
such  persons  as  prefer  to  become  life  members,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  larger  proportion  should  pay  annual  fees. 

If  this  were  accomplished,  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
invested  fund  would,  ere  many  years,  place  the  Society  in  a 
sound  financial  condition. 

Charles   F.  Read, 

Treasurer. 

December ^l,  igoo. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
nominate  Officers  of  the  Society  for  1901,  made  the  follow- 
ing report :  — 

For  Clerk  atid  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Read. 

For  Directors. 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 


David  H.  Coolidge, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 
William  H.  Lincoln, 


William  T.  R.  Marvin. 

[Signed]  Francis  H.  Manning,  Chairman. 

Francis  H.  Brown. 
RuFUS  G.  F.  Candage. 
Nathaniel  H.  Henchman. 
Robert  B.  Williams. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  result,  as  ascertained  by  the  tellers,  Messrs. 
Manning,  Williams  and  Reynolds,  showed  that  the  candidates 
were  unanimously  elected. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President's  address  and  the  various 

reports  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

Adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read, 

Clerk. 
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BOSTON  SHIPS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  before  the  Society  by  Capt. 
R.  G.  F.  Candage,  November  13,  1900:  — 

The  mariner  occasionally  catches  sight  of  a  sail,  as  his  eye 
surveys  the  horizon  of  the  vast  and  trackless  ocean  he  is 
traversing,  which  gives  him  food  for  thought  and  speculation 
for  the  time  ;  and  we  catch  glimpses  from  the  pages  of  history 
that  span  the  past,  of  the  ships  built  in,  owned  and  sailed 
into  and  out  of  the  port  of  Boston,  from  its  settlement  down 
to  the  present  time;  and  these  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

A  survey  of  the  recorded  facts  in  regard  to  Boston's  ship- 
ping interests  makes  it  plain  to  the  observer  that  the  growth, 
importance  and  wealth  of  Boston,  from  its  settlement  to  the 
time  of  our  late  Civil  War,  was  very  largely  promoted  by  its 
ships,  ship-owners  and  ship-masters. 

In  163 1,  the  year  following  its  settlement,  the  shipping 
industry  of  the  port  began  in  building  the  Blessing  of  the 
Bay,  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  at  Mystic,  a  barque  of  thirty  tons. 
From  that  time  Boston's  importance  as  a  ship-building  and 
ship-owning  port  grew,  until  it  became  the  largest  on  this 
continent,  a  supremacy  it  long  held. 

In  1635,  it  is  recorded  that  Governor  Vane  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  ship-masters  then  in  port,  at  which  fifteen  partook  of 
his  hospitality.  Those  were  English  ship-masters,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  the  number  is  indicative  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Boston  as  a  shipping  port  four  years  after  it  was 
settled. 

In  1638  an  English  authority  stated  that  there  were  four- 
teen ships  then  loading  in  the  Thames  for  New  England, 
presumably  the  greater  part  if  not  all,  for  Boston.  Another 
in  1642  said  :  "  The  people  of  Boston  are  engaged  in  ship- 
building, and  have  a  good  store  of  barques,  ketches,  lighters, 
shallops  and  other  vessels." 

In  1643-44  Nehemiah  Bourne  built  the  ship  Trial,  of 
160  tons,  the  first  square-rigged  ship  built  in  Boston.     Mr. 
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Bourne  resided  in  Boston,  near  wiiere  Union  Wharf  now  is, 
for  some  years,  and  then  returned  to  England  where  he 
became  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Parliament's  naval  fleet.  Mr. 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston 
says:  "Between  1631  and  1640,  other  ships  were  built  on 
the  Mystic,  at  Marblehead  and  Salem,  and  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  300  tons  at  Salem,  by  Mr.  Peter,  stirred  up  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  to  build  one  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Bourne,  of 
160  tons  ;  evidently  the  Trial." 

The  Trial  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
came  over  Master  of  the  Talbot,  as  Vice  Admiral  of  Win- 
throp's  fleet,  "an  able  and  godly  man,"  says  the  old  chronicle. 
In  the  Trial  he  made  a  voyage  with  a  cargo  of  fish  to  Bilboa 
and  Malaga,  and  returned  to  Boston  with  fruit,  wine,  wool 
and  other  products.  The  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Broad 
Sound  are  supposed  to  have  been  named  Graves,  in  his 
honor. 

In  1645,  i^  was  stated  that  "Boston  fishermen  ventured  so 
far  as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland."  In  1664,  John  Hull 
recorded  in  his  diary  that  "  100  sail  of  ships  entered  Boston 
Harbor, —  our  own  and  strangers', —  and  all  loaded  home." 
Edward  Randolph  in  1676  said  :  "  Several  ships  arrived  in 
Boston,  from  Spain,  France,  Straits,  Canaries  and  other  ports 
of  Europe.  Several  ships  were  built  in  Boston  and  sold  in 
England  and  other  parts.  Good  ships  were  built  at  four 
pounds  per  ton."  At  that  time  there  were  belonging  to  the 
Colony  thirty  ships  of  100  to  250  tons,  besides  700  smaller 
ones.  In  "An  Account  of  New  England"  by  William 
Harris  of  Rhode  Island,  written  about  this  time,  it  is  stated 
that  "they  build  every  year  about  Boston,  Salem  and  in 
that  jurisdiction,  twelve  ships  between  forty  and  eighty  tons. 
The  merchants  seem  to  be  rich  men,  and  their  houses  as 
handsomely  furnished  as  most  in  London." 

Edward  Randolph,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Boston  in  168S, 
made  returns  of  clearances  for  the  six  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 29  of  that  year  ;  "  seven  vessels  for  London  ;  one  for 
Fayal ;  two  for  Madeira  ;  one  for  Holland  ;  eleven  for  Bilboa  ; 
one  for  Canaries ;  eighty-four  for  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and 
other  West  India  islands ;  thirty-four  for  other  North  Ameri- 
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can  colonies  ;  one  for  Portugal  and  one  for  Cadiz.  Almost 
all  these  vessels  were  owned  in  Boston  and  plantation- 
built." 

Within  the  same  period  there  entered  thirty-seven  vessels 
from  other  American  Colonies  ;  eighty-nine  from  the  West 
Indies  ;  twenty-one  from  England ;  two  from  Madeira  ;  four 
from  Fayal  ;  and  one  from  Ireland,  with  immigrants  bound 
for  Virginia. 

Lord  Bellomont  in  1698  said  :  —  "I  believe  there  are  more 
good  vessels  belonging  to  Boston  than  to  all  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  There  are  twenty-five  sail  of  100  to  200  tons ; 
thirty-eight  of  100  and  under;  fifty  brigantines ;  thirteen 
ketches ;  sixty-seven  sloops,  and  in  all  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  The  merchants  of  Boston  at  that  time  com- 
puted their  trade  at  four  times  that  of  New  York." 

For  the  three  years  ending  June  4,  17 17,  the  clearances 
from  Boston  were,  "  for  the  West  Indies,  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  vessels ;  for  Campeachy,  twenty-five ;  for  foreign 
plantations,  fifty-eight ;  for  Newfoundland,  forty-five ;  for 
Europe,  forty-three ;  for  Madeira,  Azores,  etc.,  thirty-four ; 
for  British  plantations  and  continent,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  ;  for  ports  unknown,  eleven  ;  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  ;  twelve  hundred  of  which  were  plantation 
built.  Their  combined  tonnage  amounted  to  62,788,  and 
their  crews  to  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  men.  That 
was  more  than  20,000  tons  for  each  year.  New  York  for 
that  period  averaged  about  7,000  tons  annually,  or  less  than 
a  third  of  Boston's  tonnage." 

The  shipping  and  commerce  had  so  increased  and  was  of 
such  importance  that  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Bos- 
ton prevailed  upon  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  provide 
the  means  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  The  lighthouse  was  built,  the  first  on  the  American 
continent,  and  lighted  in  1716,  —  the  ninth  then  in  existence 
in  the  world. 

A  report  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  1721,  sets  forth 
that  :  "  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  built  in  a 
year,  measuring  6,000  tons,  mostly  for  sale  abroad  ;  but  there 
were  owned  in  the  Province  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
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sail,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  employed   in  the 
coast  fisheries." 

Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  in  his  work  "The  British  Empire  in 
America,"  published  in  1741,  wrote:  "Upon  the  whole, 
Boston  is  the  most  flourishing  town  for  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  English  America.  Near  six  hundred  sail  of  ships  have 
been  laden  here  in  a  year,  for  Europe  and  the  British  plan- 
tations. In  1741  there  were  at  one  and  the  same  time,  upon 
the  stocks  in  Boston,  forty  topsail  vessels,  measuring  about 
7,000  tons."  In  1743  thirty  vessels  were  built;  in  1746 
twenty;  and  in  1749  fifteen.  From  Christmas,  1747,  to 
Christmas,  1748,  five  hundred  and  forty  vessels  cleared  from 
Boston,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  entered.  Those  figures 
did  not  include  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  of  about  an 
equal  number. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  which  led  to  the  Revolution  and  the  separation  of 
the  Colonies  from  the  mother  country,  Boston  was  the  most 
enterprising  and  prosperous  town  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Its  ships  traded  with  Spain,  France,  Portugal, 
Holland,  Canaries,  Guinea  and  Madagascar,  Many  of  her 
merchants  were  rich  and  of  great  influence.  In  fact,  it  was 
her  commerce  and  shipping,  and  the  antagonisms  they  en- 
gendered in  England,  that  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  war. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  ship- 
building and  ship-owning  suffered  and  declined  as  much  or 
more  than  any  other  industry,  in  Boston  and  in  the  seaports 
of  the  country.  But  Boston  was  active  in  fitting  out  and 
maintaining  privateers  during  the  war, —  the  number,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Edward  Strong's  Index,  being  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  vessels. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Boston's  shipping  interests,  with 
those  of  all  other  classes,  had  greatly  suffered,  but  speedily 
revived.  Ship-building  soon  became  active  again  and  Boston 
ships,  ship-masters  and  ship-owners  made  preparations  for  a 
share  of  the  India,  China,  and  North  West  Coast  trades. 

On  March  9,  1784,  a  London  paper  announced  that  "Two 
ships    from    Boston    had    arrived,    seeking   cargoes."      Ship 
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building  at  Boston  in  July,  1788,  had  revived  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  stated  that  "  Four  large  ships  were  being 
built,  of  300  tons,  to  be  launched  in  August ;  and  that  the 
exports  for  August  of  that  year  amounted  to  ;^I45,I46  55-. 
4^." 

In  November,  1788,  the  ship  Hercules  and  Omphale  was 
advertised  to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  France  and  England,  and  in 
December,  the  Adventure  for  the  Isle  of  France.  A  little 
later,  in  January,  1789,  the  ship  Astraea  sailed  for  Canton, 
in  command  of  Capt.  James  Magee,  who  had  recently  made 
a  voyage  to  China  in  the  ship  Hope.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  and  on  his  return  home  in  the 
Astraea,  in  June,  1790,  he  presented  two  China  pitchers  and 
bowls  to  the  Society,  one  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Society's  rooms  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  in 
this  city. 

In  April,  1789,  the  ship  Friendship  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Madras.  That  year  there  were  reported  to  be  at  the  Isle  of 
France  twenty-three  American  ships,  sixteen  of  which  were 
from  Boston  and  Salem. 

In  March,  1790,  the  new  frigate-built  ship  Massachusetts, 
of  800  tons,  under  command  of  Capt.  Job  Prince,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Batavia,  where  she  safely  arrived  after  a  passage 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  days.  After  discharging  her 
cargo  at  Batavia,  she  proceded  to  Canton,  and  was  there  sold 
to  the  agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government  for  $65,000. 

Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  the  first  to  call  attention  of  Bostonians 
to  the  China  trade,  went  out  in  the  Massachusetts.  He  re- 
turned home  to  procure  another  ship  for  that  trade,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing  and  sailed  in  her  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
but  died  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  his  way  home.  The 
late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  the  prominent  Boston  merchant,  was 
his  nephew. 

It  was  the  Boston  ship  Columbia  which  opened  up  the 
North  West  Coast  trade.  That  ship  sailed  from  Boston  in 
1787  under  command  of  Capt.  Kendrick,  with  the  sloop 
Washington  as  a  consort.  She  reached  Nootka  Sound  in 
September,  procured  a  cargo,  and  proceeded  to  Canton  under 
command  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray  who  had  been  her  first  officer. 
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Capt.  Kendrick  remaining  behind  in  charge  of  the  Washing- 
ton. At  Canton  the  Columbia  sold  her  furs  and  loaded  teas 
for  Boston,  where  she  arrived  August  lo,  1790.  She  was 
the  first  ship  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  under  the  American 
flag.  The  Washington,  which  followed  the  course  of  the 
Columbia,  was  a  sloop  of  90  tons,  and  the  first  of  that  rig  of 
any  nation  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

The  arrivals  in  Boston  from  abroad  in  1790,  were  sixty 
ships  ;  seven  snows  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  brigs  ;  one 
hundred  and  seventy  schooners  ;  and  fifty-nine  sloops  ;  a  total 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  vessels.  That  number  did  not 
include  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  numbered  about 
tvvelve  hundred  sail. 

The  voyage  of  the  Columbia  around  the  world  brought 
great  credit  to  the  flag,  and  renown  to  Boston,  but  no  great 
profit  to  the  owners,  part  of  whom  sold  out  their  interest  in 
her.  The  remaining  owners  were  more  sanguine  of  ultimate 
success  in  that  trade,  and  sent  her  out  the  second  time  under 
command  of  her  late  Master,  Capt.  Gray,  with  Robert  Has- 
well  as  first  officer;  she  sailed  the  28th  of  September,  1790, 
and  reached  the  North  West  Coast  the  following  June.  Her 
crew  erected  a  log  house  at  Clayquot  Sound,  and  during  the 
following  winter  built  a  sloop  of  44  tons,  which  was  named 
the  Adventure. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  Capt.  Gray  sent  the  Adventure 
northward,  in  command  of  Robert  Haswell,  to  collect  sea 
otter  skins,  while  he,  in  the  Columbia,  cruised  southward. 
In  latitude  64°  10',  he  saw  a  long  line  of  breakers,  which  con- 
vinced him  he  was  off  the  mouth  off  a  great  river.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  cross  the  bar,  on  account  of 
strong  opposing  current,  he  gave  up  for  the  time  the  effort 
and  proceeded  northward. 

Near  the  Straits  of  Fuca  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Vancouver, 
commander  of  an  English  fleet  of  three  vessels,  then  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  knowledge 
he  had  obtained  of  what  he  supposed  was  the  entrance  to  a 
great  river.  Vancouver  replied  that  he  had  seen  an  opening 
in  that  latitude  two  days  before,  but  thought  it  was  a  small 
river  and  not  worthy  of  attention. 


Captain  Gray  determined  to  look  further,  and  heading  his 
ship  for  the  breakers,  which  he  saw  on  May  i  ith,  ran  through 
them  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  entered  the  great  river  of 
Oregon,  which  he  named  the  Columbia,  in  honor  of  the  ship 
under  his  command.  After  sailing  for  some  ten  miles  he 
came  to  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  in  a  magnificent 
stream  four  or  five  miles  wide.  On  the  14th,  he  sailed  four- 
teen miles  further  up  the  river  and  then  returned  to  his 
former  anchorage.  On  the  19th  he  landed  with  his  crew, 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  raised  the  American  flag,  buried  some  coins 
under  a  pine  tree  and  named  the  points  at  the  entrance  Cape 
Hancock  and  Cape  Adams.  That  gave  to  our  country  the 
right  to  the  Oregon  territory. 

Capt.  Gray  then  proceeded  to  China,  and  from  there  sailed 
for  Boston  in  February,  1793,  and  arrived  home  the  29th  of 
July.  On  passing  the  Castle  the  ship  saluted  the  flag  of  the 
United  States ;  the  salute  was  returned,  and  on  coming  to 
anchor  she  saluted  the  town  with  thirteen  guns,  which  citi- 
zens answered  with  loud  huzzas. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who  made  a  voyage  to  China  with 
Captain  Magee  in  1789,  on  his  return  to  Boston  sent  the 
brig  Hope  to  the  North  West  Coast,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Ingraham,  who  had  sailed  as  mate  of  the  Columbia. 

In  April,  1791,  Capt.  Ingraham  discovered  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.  They  are  now  known  as  the  Marquesas 
group. 

The  voyage  of  the  Hope  was  not  a  financial  success,  but 
before  that  was  known  in  Boston,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Capt. 
Magee  built  another  vessel  for  the  same  trade.  That  ship 
was  the  Margaret,  James  Magee  master.  The  Independent 
Chronicle  of  October  27,  1791,  said  :  —  "Upwards  of  seventy 
sail  of  vessels  sailed  from  this  port  on  Monday  last  for  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  them  was  the  ship  Margaret, 
James  Magee,  Esq.,  Commander,  bound  for  a  voyage  of  obser- 
vation and  enterprise  to  the  North  West  Coast  of  this  conti- 
nent. This  vessel  is  copper-bottomed  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  provided  of  any  one  that  ever  sailed  from  this  port." 
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Capt.  Magee  took  out  with  him  the  frame  of  a  vessel,  and 
carpenters  who  built  a  craft  of  30  tons.  This  little  schooner 
collected  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  sea-otter  skins  which  sold 
at  thirty  and  forty  dollars  each,  when  Capt.  Magee  reached 
China,  and  added  greatly  to  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

The  foreign  entries  in  Boston  for  the  year  1793,  were  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  the  foreign  clearances  were  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 

In  1794  Mr.  Thomas  Pemberton  wrote:  —  "There  are 
eighty  wharves  and  quays,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  is  Boston  pier,  or  the 
Long  Wharf,  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  State  Street 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  into  the 
harbor.  Here  the  principal  navigation  of  the  town  is  carried 
on  ;  vessels  of  all  burdens  load  and  unload  ;  and  the  London 
ships  generally  discharge  their  cargoes.  It  is  the  general 
resort  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  is  more  frequented,  we  think, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  town.  The  harbor  of  Boston  at 
this  date  (November,  1794)  is  crowded  with  vessels.  Eighty- 
four  sail  have  been  counted  lying  at  two  of  the  wharves  only. 
It  is  reckoned  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
of  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  sloops  and  small  craft  are  now  in 
this  port." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Pemberton  was  writing  his  "  Description 
of  Boston,"  Edmund  Hart  was  making  preparations,  at  the 
spot  where  Constitution  Wharf  now  stands,  to  build  the 
frigate  Constitution  now  lying  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  launched  October  21,  1798.  Well  may  Bostonians 
feel  a  pride  in  the  old  frigate  built  within  the  city,  which  for 
more  than  a  century  has  defied  vessels  of  war  of  other  nations, 
withstood  the  storms  of  old  ocean,  the  corroding  tooth  of 
time  ;  and  now  rests  quietly  and  serenely  in  her  old  age,  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  of  the  harbor  that  first  embraced 
her,  as  she  glided  from  the  ways  upon  which  she  was  con- 
structed. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1794,  the  ship  Margaret,  Captain 
Magee,  arrived  from  Canton,  after  a  voyage  of  six  months. 
She  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  30th  of  May,  as  mentioned. 
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The  war  between  England  and  France,  and  the  regulations 
in  regard  to  contraband  goods  and  of  ships  carrying  them, 
was  a  distressing  blow  to  American  shipping,  and  many  were 
captured  and  lost  to  their  owners.  The  United  States  did 
not  have  a  navy  which  could  protect  them.  The  ladies  of 
South  Carolina  built  the  John  Adams  and  presented  her  to 
the  Government ;  the  people  of  Newburyport  the  Merrimac, 
and  Salem  the  Essex.  The  citizens  of  Boston  raised  sub- 
scriptions to  build  and  pay  for  the  frigate  Boston.  She  was 
built  in  the  yard  of  and  by  Edmund  Hart,  builder  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Her  keel  was  laid  August  22,  1798,  and  on  May 
20th,  following,  she  was  launched  in  the  presence  of  John 
Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators.  She  was  rigged,  equipped,  and  sailed 
July  25,  1799,  on  her  first  cruise,  under  command  of  Capt. 
George  Little,  and  for  the  next  ten  or  a  dozen  years  gave  a 
good  account  of  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  shipping  labored  under 
at  this  time,  Captain  Cleveland  mentions  in  his  journal  that 
he  saw  four  Boston  ships  on  the  North  West  Coast  in  1799  ; 
and  he  stated  that  ten  others  were  to  be  dispatched  from 
Boston  for  that  coast  in  the  following  winter.  He  also  wrote  : 
"During  my  three  months'  residence  at  Calcutta,  no  less 
than  twelve  ships  were  laden  with  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Hindostan,  for  the  United  States." 

Boston  ships  were  about  the  only  American  ships  seen  on 
the  North  West  Coast,  and  as  a  consequence,  by  the  natives, 
an  American  was  called  "a  Boston  man,"  and  an  Englishman 
"  a  King  George  man." 

In  1798  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  bought  the  ship  Thomas 
Russell,  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to  China, —  a  trade  he  had 
previously  been  interested  in  ;  and  three  or  four  years  later  he 
established  a  branch  house  at  Canton.  That  house  was  after- 
wards merged  in  that  of  Russell  &  Co.,  with  Augustine 
Heard,  Paul  Forbes,  Robert  B.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis  (later  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.),  at  different  times,  members  of  the  firm. 
The  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.,  China,  whose  members  were 
Boston    men,   had    a   long    and    prosperous  career,  and    the 


greater  part  of  American  financial  business  with  that  country 
was  conducted  through  it  for  many  years. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  Boston  ships,  ship-masters,  ship- 
owners and  merchants  opened  the  American  trade  with  the 
North  West  Coast,  with  China  and  with  India ;  and  for 
many  years  that  trade  remained  in  the  hands  of  Boston 
people,  as  did  the  bulk  of  the  China  and  India  trades. 
The  ships  of  Mr.  William  Gray,  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  and 
others  besides  those  already  named,  carried  on  those 
trades. 

It  was  in  the  brig  Pilgrim,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bryant  & 
Sturgis,  that  Richard  H.  Dana  gathered  his  material  for  his 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  which  has  delighted  the 
readers  of  two  generations.  The  ship  Alert,  commanded  by 
Captain  Faucon,  which  Dana  mentions,  was  also  sent  out 
by  Bryant  &  Sturgis.  Of  all  that  company,  but  one  is  now 
living.  In  1894  Captain  Faucon  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  entombed  by  the  side  of  his  mother  at  King's 
Chapel.  The  last  and  only  survivor  of  Dana's  companions 
of  1833-4  is  Capt.  James  Hall,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  now  in 
his  90th  year.  He  was  the  "Jim  Hall  "  taken  from  the  fore- 
castle of  the  Pilgrim  and  made  second  mate,  in  place  of  one 
disrated  and  sent  forward  by  Captain  Thompson  for  sleeping 
in  his  watch  on  deck.  "Jim  Hall,"  as  Dana  related,  "took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  land  of  knives  and  forks  and  teacups, 
and  became  Mr.  Hall." 

In  the  year  1805  an  incorporated  company  was  formed  in 
Boston  for  trade  with  London  and  Liverpool.  In  May  of 
that  year  Messrs.  Wood  &  Rollins  advertised  the  ship  Sally, 
Capt.  Seth  Webber,  as  "a  regular  ship  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool."  She  was  323  tons,  "coppered  to  the  bends," 
with  elegant  accommodations  for  passengers.  She  returned 
in  September,  making  a  short  passage  of  twenty-eight  days, 
and  bringing  several  passengers.  She  started  on  her  second 
voyage  in  September,  under  command  of  Capt.  Winslow 
Lewis. 

Ammidon  &  Boyle  advertised  the  copper-bottom  ship 
Packet,  Captain  Scott,  to  sail  September  15,  and  again  the 
spring  following.     In  the  spring  of  1806  the  Boston  Import- 
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ing  Company's  ship  Romeo,  Capt.  John  Le  Bosquet,  for  Rot- 
terdam and  London,  was  to  sail  March  25  ;  she  returned 
from  London  early  in  the  fall.  Other  traders  to  London  were 
the  President  Adams,  John  Adams,  New  Packet,  Boston, 
and  New  Galen.  They  were  advertised  by  Haven,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Trott  &  Blake,  and  Wood  &  Rollins.  The  war  of 
1812  put  an  end  to  the  Boston  Importing  Co.,  and  it  closed 
its  affairs. 

The  growth  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  1807,  was  very  large 
indeed.  During  that  period  of  eighteen  years  the  tonnage 
of  the  country  multiplied  seven  fold;  from  1797  to  1807  the 
increase  was  a  quarter  million  of  tons,  or  forty-two  per  cent. 
It  amounted  in  1807  to  848,306  tons.  Of  that  amount  310,309 
tons,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  belonged  to  Massa- 
chusetts. While  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been  at  war,  and 
intent  on  the  destruction  of  each  other's  commerce,  the  ship- 
ping merchants  of  the  United  States  saw  their  opportunity, 
and  profited  by  it. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  Orders  in  Council ;  the 
Berlin  Decrees  ;  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  American 
ships  by  both  French  and  English  ;  the  embargo  ;  non-inter- 
course, and  war  with  England.  Agriculture  and  commerce 
suffered  ;  ship-building  was  given  up  for  the  time,  and  ships 
rotted  or  lay  idle  at  the  wharves,  and  the  fisheries  were 
abandoned. 

In  18 10  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  country  was  984,269, 
an  amount  not  again  reached  for  a  third  of  a  century,  or  until 
1843,  when  it  was  1,003,932.  The  tonnage  owned  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1810,  was  495,203,  more  than  the  combined  ton- 
nage, according  to  Pitkin,  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  tonnage  of  New  York  City  at  that  time, 
however,  exceeded  that  of  Boston. 

The  ship-masters  and  ship-owners,  shut  out  from  their  usual 
opportunities  for  enterprise  and  gain  during  the  war,  turned 
their  attention  to  privateering,  Baltimore  fitted  out  fifty- 
eight  vessels.  New  York  fifty-five ;  Salem  forty ;  Boston 
thirty-one.  The  war  ended,  and  the  merchants  of  Boston  set 
to  work  to  repair  their  financial  losses  and  disasters.     Trade 
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slowly  revived,  ship-building  was  renewed,  old  trades   were 
re-established,  and  new  lines  were  opened. 

Packets  again  plied  between  English  ports  and  Boston  ; 
trade  with  the  North  West  Coast,  China,  India,  and  the  West 
Indies,  was  again  active,  and  the  trade  with  Russia  and  Baltic 
ports  took  on  favorable  conditions.  European,  Mediterranean 
and  South  American  trades  flourished  (the  ?eruvian  guano 
trade  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  ship-owners  at  one  time)  ; 
and  the  coastwise  trade  with  southern  ports,  together  with 
the  increased  shipment  of  cotton,  provisions  and  other  pro- 
ducts from  them,  exerted  a  great  influence  in  reviving  ship- 
building. 

The  ship-yards  of  the  south  shore,  of  South  Boston,  East 
Boston,  Medford,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Portsmouth,  and  the 
coast  of  Maine,  all  contributed  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
Boston  ;  so  that  in  1843,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
tonnage  was  larger  than  ever  before. 

From  1820  to  1830,  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of 
Boston  steadily  increased,  and  between  1830  and  1840  the 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports  increased  from  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in 
that  decade,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  check  caused  by 
the  panic  of  1837. 

In  1844  Enoch  Train  started  his  line  of  Boston  packets  to 
Liverpool.  His  first  ships  were  the  Dorchester,  500  tons; 
Cairo,  600  tons  ;  Governor  Davis,  800  tons,  and  the  St.  Peters- 
burg, 800  tons,  all  Medford  built,  and  the  Ellen.  Capt.  Cald- 
well was  the  pioneer  master,  in  the  Dorchester,  of  the  line. 

The  first  ship  built  especially  for  the  line,  was  the  Joshua 
Bates,  followed  by  the  Anglo  Saxon,  Anglo  American,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Ocean  Monarch,  Parliament,  Daniel  Webster, 
Star  of  Empire,  Chariot  of  Fame,  Staffordshire,  Cathedral, 
and  John  Eliot  Thayer.  Among  Train's  captains  were 
Caldwell,  Murdock,  Thayer,  Brown,  Howard,  Richardson, 
Sampson,  and  Knowles.  Donald  McKay  built  many  of  these 
vessels  at  East  Boston,  having  been  brought  into  prominence 
as  a  builder  by  Mr.  Train. 

During  this  time  there  were  lines  of  ships  to  New  Or- 
leans   and    Mobile,  with    barques   and   brigs    to    Savannah, 
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Charleston,  Alexandria,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and 
schooners  to  New  York  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast. 
Boston  also  had  lines  of  ships  to  California  and  Australia. 
The  clearances  for  those  countries  in  1852  were  ninety- 
eight  ;  in  1853,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine;  in  1854,  fifty- 
nine;  in  1855,  sixteen;  in  1856,  fifty-four;  and  in  1857,  forty- 
seven.  Forty-four  vessels  were  built  in  East  Boston  in 
1855,  with  a  tonnage  of  45,988;  and  twenty-two  more  of 
27,877  tons  were  on  the  stocks  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  tonnage  owned  in  Boston  in  1855  was  541,644, —  a 
total  larger  than  ever  reached  before,  or  since. 

The  arrivals  in  Boston  in  the  years  1856  to  1859,  inclu- 
sive, from  Calcutta,  were  in  1856,  seventy-eight  ships;  1857, 
ninety-six  ;   1858,  fifty-nine  ;  and  in  1859,  eighty-one. 

At  this  period  American  ships  carried  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  country  ;  now  they  carry 
less  than  ten  per  cent.  ! 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Confederate  cruisers,  the  sale 
of  ships  abroad,  or  the  placing  them  under  foreign  flags,  and 
the  change  from  sail  to  steam,  have  been  the  chief  causes  of 
this  great  decline.  While  the  commerce  of  the  country  has 
steadily  increased,  American  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade 
has  not,  and  to-day  there  are  scarcely  a  half-dozen  square- 
rigged  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  ;  and  no  steam- 
ships engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  sail  from  this  port  under 
the  American  flag,  except  those  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
which  hail  from  New  Jersey.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
start  lines  of  American  steamships  in  the  foreign  trade,  but 
all  have  ended  in  failure.  Steamships  under  foreign  flags, 
however,  enter  and  clear  from  our  port  daily,  and  are  seem- 
ingly prosperous. 

The  ships  of  the  Cunard  line,  Warren  line,  Leyland  line, 
Allan  line,  Furness-Withy  line,  Johnston  line,  Dominion  line, 
and  various  others,  visit  our  port,  and  do  our  carrying  trade 
with  European  countries. 

There  is  still  something  of  a  fleet  of  barques,  barken- 
tines,  and  schooners  in  the  South  American  and  West  Indies 
trades,  but  ships  from  China,  India,  Valparaiso,  the  Medi. 
terranean,  and  other  localities,  once  numerous   in    our  port 
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and  under  the  American  flag,  we  see  no  more.  The  coasting 
trade,  however,  has  been  more  or  less  profitable,  and  has 
called  into  being  a  fleet  of  three,  four,  five  and  six-masted 
schooners,  of  great  tonnage  and  good  workmanship. 

The  six-masters  Eleanor  A.  Percy  and  George  W.  Wells, 
the  first  of  3,402  tons,  and  the  latter  of  2,970,  recently 
launched,  made  their  appearance  within  a  few  weeks  in  this 
port  for  the  first  time,  with  coal  cargoes,  each  ranging  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  tons.  These,  while  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  the  average  foreign-going  ships  of  the 
period  between  1840  and  1850,  do  not  add  to  the  glory  of 
our  flag  and  the  renown  of  our  port  in  foreign  countries. 

Recently  Boston  parties  have  built  two  steel  tramp-steam- 
ships, and  two  others  of  much  larger  dimensions  have  been 
contracted  for.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  ;  and  should  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  near  future  pass  a  proper 
Shipping  Bill,  or  some  other  helpful  legislation,  Boston  may 
at  no  distant  day  see  a  revival  of  her  shipping  interests,  and 
the  American  flag  may  once  more  assert  its  rightful  place 
upon  the  ocean. 

I  may  not  see  it,  but  those  who  are  younger  may  rejoice 
at  the  sight.  The  times  seem  favorable  for  such  a  consum- 
mation in  the  near  future.  The  through  lines  of  railways  to 
the  West  under  single  managements  are  hopeful  signs.  The 
plentifulness  of  money  and  low  rates  of  interest  are  others. 

We  have  seen  what  an  important  part  shipping  took  in 
the  development  of  Boston's  prosperity  and  wealth  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  will  have  much  to 
do  in  the  same  direction  in  the  future.  This  subject  is  so 
large,  and  the  material  so  abundant,  that  it  would  require  a 
volume  clearly  and  fully  to  treat  it. 

The  limit  of  time  allowed  for  this  paper,  and  the  limit  to 
your  patience  in  listening  to  it,  have  been  reached,  and  I 
refrain  from  further  statistics  and  hasten  to  the  end. 

The  golden  era  of  American,  and  of  Boston  ships,  was  the 
period  from  1849  to  1861.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  called  into  being  the  clipper  ship,  of 
which  the  Boston  clipper  took  the  lead.  That  was  a  period 
of  maritime  expansion,  pride  and  success,  such  as  had  never 
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before  been  seen,  and  has  never  since  been  equalled.  Ships 
were  then  a  paying  investment,  and  merchants  and  capital- 
ists eagerly  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  Ship-building  was 
active  and  profitable,  and  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  was 
built  than  ever  before  or  since  in  a  like  number  of  years. 
The  beauty  and  speed  of  the  clipper  ship  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  maritime  world,  and  they  were  the  pride 
of  every  true  American.  Their  beautiful  lines  and  models 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  sailor  and  entranced  the  vision  of 
the  landsman.  They  were  the  finest  and  handsomest  craft 
that  ever  sailed  the  ocean,  and  their  great  speed  astonished 
the  world.  Beauty  and  speed  were  the  requisites  sought  in 
the  Yankee  clipper,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  their 
building,  fitting  and  furnishing.  In  those  particulars  they 
had  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

The  stars  and  stripes  floated  proudly  from  their  peaks  in 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  globe,  and  their  white  sails 
were  seen  on  every  navigable  sea.  They  were  favorites  with 
shippers  and  insurance  companies,  who  gave  them  prefer- 
ence over  the  ships  of  other  nations.  European  ship-owners 
acknowledged  their  superiority,  and  ordered  duplicates  of 
them  to  be  built  in  American  shipyards.  Many  were  built 
and  placed  under  foreign  flags,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
American  builders  and  mechanics  ;  and  that  was  a  time  of 
great  prosperity. 

Not  only  the  American  ship,  but  the  American  ship-master 
also  ranked  as  high  as  his  ship.  He  was  a  man  who  adorned 
his  calling,  was  a  thorough  sailor,  navigator,  and  a  well- 
informed  merchant  and  man  of  affairs.  He  was  in  love  with 
his  business,  proud  of  his  ship,  and  neglected  no  duty  de- 
volving upon  him.  He  traversed  the  globe  in  his  voyagings, 
and  if  he  possessed  the  instincts  and  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  was  readily  admitted  to  the  highest  commercial  and 
maritime  circles  the  world  over.  The  ship  lent  dignity  to 
her  commander,  and  he,  by  maintaining  it,  added  maritime 
importance  to  his  country  and  lustre  to  the  flag  under  which 
he  sailed.  Many  such,  upon  retiring  from  the  sea,  became 
Boston's  honored  ship-owners  and  merchants. 
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Ships  multiplied  during  that  period  of  expansion,  and  each 
new  one  required  a  master,  officers  and  crew,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  surprising  that  young  men  of  good  family  voluntarily 
chose  a  sea  life.  A  spirit  was  dominant  in  the  community 
which  led  young  men  to  consider  the  advantages  of  a  sea 
life,  given  them  in  the  promise  of  speedy  advancement  to 
command  in  an  honorable  calling,  such  as  few  others  could 
offer. 

There  was  then  no  lack  of  men  to  man  the  merchant  ma- 
rine or  the  navy  of  our  country,  but  the  supply  was  equal  to 
the  demand,  —  a  different  state  of  affairs  from  what  has  been 
the  case  in  later  years,  and  which  obtains  at  the  present 
time. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  days  of  the  sailing  ship  are 
not  to  return,  but  that  steam,  or  other  motive  power  than 
the  winds,  must  be  relied  on  in  the  future.  But  one  who,  as 
a  sailor  and  ship-master,  took  an  humble  part  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  ships  in  their  flourishing  days,  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  pride  in  the  ships  that  made  Boston  prosperous, 
and  our  flag  upon  the  seas  glorious.  We  may  glory  in  the 
past,  for  that  is  secure,  though  the  present  be  unsatisfactory 
and  the  future  uncertain.  And  yet  I  believe  there  is  a 
future  for  our  merchant  marine,  and  that  Boston  and  our 
country  will  reap  great  benefit  from  it,  and  that  our  flag  and 
our  ships,  once  the  leaders  of  the  world's  commerce,  will 
again  assert  themselves  upon  the  seas,  the  great  highways  of 
the  nations,  and  win  a  renown  and  a  glory  in  excess  of  what 
has  been  seen  in  the  past. 
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ADDITIONS 

TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1900. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Appleton,  Nathan. 


Boston  Water  Board. 


Card,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rockwood. 

Hart,  Hon.  Thomas 
N.,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Homer,  Thomas  J. 


Iconographic  Society. 
Jones,  George  Ripley. 
Ladd,  Miss. 
Lamson,  Daniel  S. 

Lamson,  Frederick. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 

Littlefield,  Mrs.  Mary, 


Plaster  replica  of  the  statue  in  New  York  Harbor, 
"  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  ;  Plaster 
bust  of  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  ;  Three  miniature 
marine  oil  paintings  of  the  yacht  "Alice,"  on 
beach  stones,  by  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  framed 
together. 

Bronze  medal  and  diploma  awarded  to  the  Boston 
Water  Board  for  its  exhibit  of  relief  maps  and 
photographs  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chi- 
cago, 1893.     (A  loan.) 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Hancock  House. 

Flag,  pennant  and  jack  used  by  the  U.  S.  Cruiser 
"  Boston"  on  her  trip  from  Manilla  to  Boston, 
1899;  Marble  bust,  with  pedestal,  of  Gen.  Jos. 
Warren.      (A  loan.) 

Original  copy  of  Paul  Revere's  engraving  "  Land- 
ing of  British  Troops  in  Boston,  1768,"  colored 
by  hand,  and  in  original  frame.    (A  loan.) 

Etchings  of  Park  Street  Church,  1870,  and  The 
New  South,  Church  Green,  1850. 

Electrotype  of  heading  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison's 
anti-slavery  paper,  "The  Liberator." 

Framed  pencil  drawing  of  the  ship  "Token,"  drawn 
by  John  F.  Pearson,  1852. 

Reprint,  1893,  of  a  contemporaneous  wood  engrav- 
ing showing  executions  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1793.     (A  loan.) 

Silver-plated  sugar  bowl  used  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Tremont  House. 

Badge   worn  at   the   banquet  given   to   President 
McKinley  by  the  Home  Market  Club,  Boston, 
'Feb.  16,  1899. 

After-dinner  cup  and  saucer  used  formerly  on  the 
Frigate  "Constitution."  Bought  in  Tangiers, 
Morocco.  Moorish  decoration.  Both  bear  the 
inscription  in  Arabic,  "Tangiers."     (A  loan.) 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Lunt, William  Parsons. 


Longfellow,  Miss  Alice 
M. 


Manning,  Francis  11. 


Morse,  William  A. 

Murphy,  William 
Myshrall,  Dr.  D.  B. 


Papanti,  Augustus   L. 
and  Lorenzo  F. 

Parsons,  Charles  S. 

Purcha  sed. 
Richardson,  Albert  L. 

ShurtlefF,  The  Misses, 


Lithograph  of  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Thacher,  1785-1818  ; 
Autograph  letters  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

Three  photographs  of  statues  on  Horticultural  Hall, 
Tremont  St.,  given  by  the  sculptor  Martin  Mil- 
more  to  the  poet  Henry  W.  Longfellow ;  A  print 
on  veneer  of  the  "  Old  Elm." 

Framed  photograph  of  Jonathan  Howard,  for  whom 
Howard  St  was  named  in  1821  ;  Framed  photo- 
graph of  Jonathan  Howard's  house,  corner  of 
Bulfinch  St.  and  Bulfinch  PI.,  demolished  in 
1898  ;  Framed  photograph  of  drawing  entitled 
"  The  Stage-coach  of  1800." 

Copy  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  anti-slavery  paper 
"  The  Liberator,"  Nov.  14,  1856. 

Cannon  ball  dug  up  on  Prince  St.,  1899. 

An  antique  pitcher,  showing  the  profile  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ;  in  the  family  of  the  lender  since 
1805.     (A  loan.) 

Oil  painting  of  Lorenzo  Papanti,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  dancing  in  Boston. 

Souvenir  tumbler  of  the  Boston  Chapter,  S.  A.  R., 
commemorative  meeting  March  17,  1900. 

Framed  photograph  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Deed  of  property  by  Simeon  Stoddard  to  Timothy 
Newell,  July  i,  1769. 

A  collection  of  relics  owned  formerly  by  Nathaniel 
B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1868,  consisting 
of  the  following  articles  :  Cutlass  found  in  the 
attic  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  when  it  was  de- 
molished, supposed  to  have  been  left  there  by  a 
British  officer  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  in  1776;  Watchman's  bill  and  hook, 
found  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  time  of  its  second 
restoration  in  1806;  Key  of  Boston  jail ;  Modern 
musket ;  Four  modern  swords ;  Original  list  of 
subscribers  for  a  bell  for  Park  Street  Church  in 
1810;  Framed  copy  of  "The  Hostess'  Reminis- 
cences, Hancock  Tavern";  Ambrotype  of  the 
Franklin  House  in  Hanover  St.,  demolished  in 
1857;  Fac-simile  of  the  "Boston  News-letter," 
published  by  Benjamin  Franklin ;  Two  cannon 
balls  ;  Large  collection  of  stereoscopic  views  of 
Boston  ;  Cane  made  of  y/ood  from  Charles  River 
Bridge,  1785-1900;  Piece  of  the  root  of  the  tree 
on  wnich  the  so-called  Salem  witches  were  hung ; 
Several  pieces  of  wood  from  ancient  Boston 
buildings ;  Several  plans  of  old  graveyards  in 
Boston. 
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DONOR. 


Studley,  Mrs.  Sarah  A, 
Varnum,  John  M. 

Wells,  Benjamin. 

Willcutt,  Levi  L. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Framed  wood-cut  view  of  Franklin  St.,  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,"  Aug.  ii,  1855. 

Framed  fac-simile  of  the  original  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, published  in  Washington,  i8i8. 
(A  loan.) 

Section  of  wooden  water  pipe,  laid  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  early  in  the  19th  century,  dug  up  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Boylston  Sts.,  1899. 

Original  copy  of  a  broadside  describing  the  events, 
on  land  and  sea,  of  the  War  of  1812. 
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ADDITIONS   TO   THE   LIBRARY.   1900. 


Donors. 


Elizabeth   W 


Abbott,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Adams,  Joseph  H. 
Bigelow,  William  S. 
Boston  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston  Superintendent  of  Streets 
Boston  Transit  Commission 
Bostonian  Society,  bound  by  the 
Briggs,    Lloyd  Vernon   and    Mrs 

Tudor 
Brookline,  Town  Clerk  of 
Brown,  Francis  H. 
Burnap,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Cambridge  Public  Library 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F.  . 
Chicago,  Newbury  Library 
Clapp,  Charles  A. 
Clark,  Benjamin  C. 
Coming  Age  Co.  . 
Davenport,  Bennett  H. 
Dedham  Historical  Society 
Drake,  Samuel  Adams 
Elliot,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  E.  J.  . 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 
Green,  Samuel  A. 
Guild,  Curtis 
Hart,  Thomas  N.,  Mayor 
Hassam,  John  T. 
Hazen,  John  E.  L. 
Hunnewell,  James  F.    . 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston 
Joy,  Franklin  L 


Vols. 


Pam- 


140 

I 

2 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


12 
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Donors. 

Vols. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Leighton,  Mrs,  John  W 

26 

Lunt,  William  Parsons 

4 

3 

Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

52 

Mass.  Secretary  of  State        ..... 

3 

Mass.  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 

8 

Matthews,  Albert 

2 

New  York,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 

I 

New  England  Magazine  Co.          .... 

12 

New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York     . 

I 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society     . 

2 

Parkman,  Miss  Eliza  W,  L 

I 

Parsons,  Henri  G. 

I 

Purchased     .... 

3 

Read,  Charles  F. 

I 

Salem  Public  Library    . 

I 

Sanborn,  John  C.           .         .      , 

I 

Stevens,  Charles  W. 

I 

Swan,  Robert  T,  . 

I 

Texas  State  Historical  Society 

4 

Thieullen,  Ad.       . 

I 

Wiggin,  J.  Henry,  Estate  of 

10 

Woburn  Public  Library 

I 

Yale  Forest  School 

I 

Total ■     . 

275 

77 

OFFICERS 


OF    THE 


BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY 


SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


President. 
CURTIS   GUILD,  i8Si 


S.  Arthur  Bent  .     . 

*WlLLIAM  C.  BURRAGE 

James  M.  Hubbard  . 


Clerks  and  TreasurersA 


1890-1899 
1886-1890 
I 884-1 885 


*Daniel  T.  V.  HuNTooN  1885-1886 

*Samuel  M.  Quincy  .     .  1881-1884 

Charles  F.  Read    .    .  1809  


Directors. 


*Thomas  J.  Allen  .    . 
*Thomas  C.  Amory    . 

William  S.  Appleton 
1890-1894 

William  H.  Baldwin 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     . 

Robert  R.  Bishop    . 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish   . 
*George  O.  Carpenter 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  . 

David  H.  Coolidge  . 
*Jacob  a.  Dresser     . 

Albert  A.  Folsom   . 

Curtis  Guild  .    .    . 


I 886-1 887 
1 884-1 889 
1881-1887 

1 884- 1 886 

1890 

1882-1884 

1885  

1888-1896 

1890  

1895  

1891-1894 

1897  

1881  


John  T.  Hassam   .     . 

♦Hamilton  A.  Hill  . 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
John  Lathrop     .     . 

*Abbott  Lawrence    . 
William  H.  Lincoln 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Thomas  Minns     .    . 

*Edward  G.  Porter  . 

*Samuel  H.  Russell  . 

*Samuel  E.  Sawyer  . 

*William  W.  Warren 

*William  H.  Whitmore 
Levi  L.  Willcutt    .     . 


1881- 
1883- 
1894 
1887- 
1882- 
1899 
1900 
1881- 
1896- 
1882- 


1894 


-1890 
-1895 

-1899 
-1884 


1885 
1900 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1886 


*  Deceased. 
t  The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Trea«urer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1901. 


Presidetit 
CURTIS    GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Directors 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


William  T.  R. 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  H.  Lincoln 
Marvin 


Curtis  Guild 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  Finance 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Nathan  Appleton 
Francis  H.  Manning 
The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  officiis 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Co7nmittee  on  Papers 
Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth  I         William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Edwin  D.  Mead  I  The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Publications 
Benjamin  C.  Clark  |  David  H.  Coolidge 

The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  Membership 

Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
♦Chamberlain,  Mellen 


I    Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
I    *0'Brien,  Hugh 
*Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
*Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
*  Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  James  Woodward 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
*Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
♦Ames,  Oliver 

Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  Sumner 
Armstrong,  George  Washington 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 


♦Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
♦Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
♦Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  AHce 
♦Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
♦Baker,  Richard 
♦Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
♦Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
♦Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  Henry 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
♦Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
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Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Francis 
*Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Bowes 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,- John  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 
*Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candler,  John  Wilson 
*Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chandler,  Cleveland  Angier 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  Caleb 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Sidney 
Chase,  Stephen 


*Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 

Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois 

Clay,  Thomas  Hart 

Clementson,  Sidney 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 

*Codman,  John,  2nd 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

Collamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  Slade 

Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 

CooHdge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 

Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 

Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 

Cory,  Charles  Barney 

Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 

Crocker,  George  Glover 

Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 

*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 

Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 

Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 

*Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 

*Cutter,  Benjamin  French 

Cutter,  Watson  Grant 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  James  Clarke 

*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 
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Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney 
Davis,  William  Henry 
*Day,  William  Francis 
*Dean,  Benjamin 
Dean,  John  Ward 
*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 
*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 
*Denny,  Daniel 
*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 
Dexter,  Morton 
Dexter,  W'illiam  Sohier 
*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 
Dodd,  George  Davis 
*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 
Draper,  Eben  Sumner 
Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 
*Dupee,  James  Alexander 
*Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 
Eaton,  Albert 

*  Eaton,  Walter  David 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert 
Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 
*Elliot,  Samuel 

*  Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 
Estabrook,  Frederick 
Estes,  Dana 

Fabyan,  George  Francis 
Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 
Farwell,  John  Whittemore 
*Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 
Fearing,  Andrew  Coates worth,  Jr. 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
renno,  Lawrence  Carteret 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 
Fitz,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Goddard 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
"Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 


*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
French,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Will- 
iams 
*French,  Frederick  William 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*Fuller,  Henry  Holton 
Galloupe,  Charles  William 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta 
♦Gardner,  John  Lowell 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 
George,  Elijah 
Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 
*Gill,  James  Seel 
Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 
Goddard,  Miss  Julia 
Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 
*Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gray,  Russell 

Green,  Charles  Monlraville 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 
Griggs,  John  Hammond 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis.  Jr. 
*Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 
*Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah  Sophia 
Hammond,  George  Warren 
*  Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  Norton 
*Hart,  William  Tennant 
*Hartt,  John  F 
*Haskell,  William  Andrew 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 
Hastings,  Henry 
Haven,  Franklin 
*Haynes,  James  Gilson 
Hay  ward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
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Head,  Charles 

Hecht,  Jacob  Hirsch 

Hemenway,  Alfred 

Hemenway,  Augustus 

Henshaw,  Samuel 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Ida  Agassiz 

*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 

Hill,  Henry  Eveleth 

Hill,  James  Edward  Radford 

Hill,  Warren  May 

Hill,  William  Henry 

Hoitt,  Alfred  Demeritt 

Holden,  Joshua  Bennett 

Hollingsworth,  Amor  Leander 

*Hollingsworth,  Sumner 

Hollingsworth,  Zachary  Taylor 

Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 

*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 

*Homans,  George  Henry 

Homans,  John,  2nd 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 

Hooper,  Robert  Chamblet 

Hooper,  William 

*Horsford,  Eben  Norton 

Houghton,  Clement  Stevens 

Houghton,   Miss   Elizabeth  Good- 
ridge 
*Hovey,  Henry  Stone 
Howe,  Elmer  Parker 
Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 

lasigi,  Mrs.  Amy  Gore 
Jackson,  William 
James,  Arthur  Holmes 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
*Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Joy,  Franklin  Lawrence 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Golding 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 


Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Clara  Bertram 

Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 

Kimball,  Lemuel  Cushing 

*Kimball,  Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast 

Kuhn,  Hamilton 

Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 

Lamb,  George 

Lamb,  Henry  Whitney 

*Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 

*Lane,  Jonathan  Abbott 

Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 

Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 

Lawrence,  Samuel  Crocker 

Lee,  William  Henry 

Leonard,  Amos  Morse 

Leonard,  George  Henry 

Lewis,  Edwin  James,  Jr. 

*Lincoln,  Beza 

*Little,  George  Washington 

Little,  James  Lovell 

Little,  John  Mason 

*Lockwood,  Philip  Case 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Longley,  James 

Longley,  Mrs.  Julia  Robinson 

*Loring,  Caleb  William 

Loring,  William  Caleb 

*Lothrop,  Daniel 

Lothrop,  Thornton  Kirkland 

Loud,  Charles  Elliot 

Loud,  Joseph  Prince 

Low,  George  Doane 

Low, John 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 

Lowell,  Miss  Rebecca  Russell 

Lucas,  Edmund  George 

Luke,  Arthur  Fuller 

Lyon,  Henry 

MacDonald,  Edward 

*Mack,  Thomas 

Macleod,  William  Alexander 

Mann,  Arthur  Elisha 
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Mann,  George  Sumner 
Manning,  Francis  Henry 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Julia  Maria 

*  Marshall,  James  Fowle  Baldwin 
Marvin,  William  Theophilus  Rogers 
Matthews,  Albert 

May,  Frederick  Goddard 

May,  Frederick  Warren  Goddard 

Mayo,  Miss  Amy  Louisa 

Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria 

Melville,  Henry  Hulmes 

Merriam,  Frank 

Merriam,  Olin  Lane 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  Grigg 

Minns,  Thomas 

Minot,  Joseph  Grafton 

*Minot,  William 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  Curtis 

Moore,  Frederic  Henry 

*  Moore,  George  Henry 
*Moore,  Miss  Mary  Eliza 
Moriarty,  George  Andrews,  Jr. 
Morse,  George  Henry 
Morse,  Lemuel  Foster 
Morss,  Charles  Anthony 
*Moseley,  Alexander 
Murphy,  James  Smiley 
Newman,  Miss  Harriet  Hancock 
Nichols,  Arthur  Howard 
Norcross,  Grenville  Howland 
Norman,  Mrs.  Louisa  Palfrey 
Norwell,  Henry 

Noyes,  James  Atkins 
Olmstead,  Frederick  Law 
*Page,  Mrs.  Susan  Haskell 
•Paige,  John  Calvin 
Paine,  James  Leonard 
Paine,  Mrs.  Mary  Woolson 
Paine,  William  Alfred 

*  Palfrey,  Francis  Winthrop 
Palfrey,  John  Carver 
Parker,  Charles  Wallingford 
Parker,  Herman 

Parker,  Mason  Good 
*Parker,  Miss  Sarah 
*Parkman,  Francis 


Parsons,  Arthur  Jeffry 
Payne,  James  Henry 
Peabody,  Charles  Breckinridge 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Philip  Glendower 
*Perkins,  Augustus  Thorndike 
*Perkins,  Mrs.  Catharine  Page 

*  Perkins,  William 

*  Perry,  Charles  French 
Pfaff,  Charles 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 

*  Pfaff,  Jacob 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  Tucker 
*Pierce,  Henry  Lillie 
Pierce,  Nathaniel  Willard 
Piper,  William  Taggard 
Playfair,  Lady  Edith 
Poole,  Lucius 
•Porter,  Edward  Griffin 
Potter,  Henry  Staples 
Prager,  Philip 
Prager,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Prang,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Pratt,  Laban 

Prendergast,  James  Maurice 
Prescott,  Walter  Conway 
Preston,  George  Marshall 
Pulsifer,  William  Henry 
•Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 
Quincy,  George  Gilbert 
•Quincy,  George  Henry 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline 
*Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 
•Radclyffe,  Herbert 
Reed,  Mrs.  Grace  Evelyn 
Reed,  Henry  Ransom 
Reed,  James 
Reed,  John  Sampson 
Reed,  William  Howell 
Richards,  Francis  Henry 
Richards,  Henry  Capen 
Richardson,  Albert  Lewis 
Richardson,  Benjamin  Heber 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  Edward  Cyrenius 
Richardson,  Spencer  Welles 
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Richardson,  William  Lambert 
Riley,  James  Madison 
Ripley,  George 
*  Ropes,  John  Codman 
*Ross,  Alphonso 
Rotch,  William 
Russell,  Joseph  Ballister 
Russell,  Mrs.  Margaret  Pelham 
*Russell,  Samuel  Hammond 
Rust,  Nathaniel  Johnson 
Saltonstall,  Richard  Middlecott 
Sampson,  Charles  Edward 
Sampson,  Edwin  Holbrook 
Sargent,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Sawyer,  Henry  Nathan 
Sears,  Henry  Francis 
Sears,  Joshua  Montgomery 
Sears,  Mrs.  Mary  Crowninshield 
Seaver,  William  James 
Sewall,  Atherton 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheyne 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 
Shillaber,  William  Green 
•Shimmin,  Charles  Franklin 
Shuraan,  Alexander 
Sigourney,  Henry 
Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 
Siafter,  Edmund  Farwell 
Slater,  Andrew  Chapin 
Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Slocum,  William  Henry 
Smith,  Joseph  Warren 
Sohier.  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam 
Sortwell,  Alvin  Foye 
*  Stafford,  George  Lewis 
Stanwood,  James  Rindge 
Stearns,  Richard  Hall 
Steinert,  Alexander 
Stetson,  Amos  William 
Stetson,  John  Alpheus 
Stevens,  Ohver 
Stone,  Charles  Wellington 
Storey,  Joseph  Charles 


Storey,  Mrs.  Mary  Ascension 
Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 
*Stowell,  John 
*Sturgis,  Russell 
*  Sumner,  Alfred  Henry 
Suter,  Hales  Wallace 
Swan,  William  Willard 
*Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria 
Sweetser,  Isaac  Homer 
Swift,  Henry  Walton 
Taft,  Edward  Augustine 
Taggard,  Henry 
Talbot,  Miss  Marion 
Taylor,  Charles  Henry 
*Thacher,  Henry  Charles 
Thayer,  Charles  Irving 
*Thayer,  David 

Thayer,  Eugene  Van  Rensselaer 
Thayer,  John  Elliot 
*Thorndike,  George  Quincy 
*Thornton,  Charles  Cutts  Gookin 
Tileston,  James  Clarke 
Tinkham,  George  Henry 
Todd,  Thomas 
*Tompkins,  Arthur  Gordon 
Tompkins,  Eugene 
Tucker,  Alanson 
Tucker,  George  Fox 
♦Tucker,  James  Crehore 
Tucker,  Lawrence 
Tufts,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Turner,  Alfred  Rogers 
Turner,  Mrs.  Cora  Leslie 
Turner,  Edward 
♦Turner,  Job  Abiel 
Tyler,  Edward  Royall 
Upham,  George  Phinehas 
Upton,  George  Bruce 
Vose,  James  Whiting 
Wadsworth,  Alexander  Fairfield 
♦Walker,  Francis  Amasa 
Walker,  Grant 
Wallace,  Cranmore  Nesmith 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  Lee     • 
Warren,  Edward  Ross 
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Warren,  John  Collins 
Warren,  Samuel  Dennis 
Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  Cornelia 
*Warren,  William  Wilkins 
*Waters,  Edwin  Forbes 
*Webster,  John  Haskell 
Weld,  Daniel 
♦Weld,  Otis  Everett 
*Wentworth,  Alonzo  Bond 
Wesson,  James  Leonard 
Weston,  Mrs.  Frances  Erving 
Wheeler,  Horace  Leslie 
Wheelwright,  Andrew  Cunningham 
♦Wheelwright,  Edward 
♦Wheelwright,  Josiah 
♦Wheildon,  William  Wilder 
Whipple,  Joseph  Reed 
♦White,  Charles  Tallman 
White,  George  Robert 
♦White,  John  Gardner 
White,  Mrs.  Sarah  Brackett 
White,  Miss  Susan  Jackson 
Whitman,  William 
Whitmore,  Charles  John 
♦Whitmore,  Charles  Octavius 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Caroline  Abbe 
♦Whitney,  Henry  Austin 
Whitney,  James  Lyman 
Whittington,  Hiram 
♦Wigglesworth,  Edward 


Wigglesworth,  George 
Willcomb,  Mrs.  Martha  Stearns 
Willcutt,  Francis  Henry 
Willcutt,  Levi  Lincoln 
Willcutt.  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Willcutt,  Mrs    Mary  Ann  Phillips 
Willcutt,  Miss  Sarah  Edith 
Williams,  Benjamin  Bangs 
♦Williams,  Edward  Henry 
♦Williams,  Henry  Willard 
Williams,  John  Davis 
Williams,  Miss  Louisa  Harding 
Williams,  Ralph  Blake 
Williams,  Samuel  Stevens  Cotifin 
Winchester,  Daniel  Low 
Winchester,  Thomas  Bradlee 
Winslow,  William  Copley 
Winsor,  Robert 
Winthrop,  Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
Winthrop,  Robert  Mason 
Wise,  John  Perry 
Woodbury,  John  Page 
♦Woodman,  Cyrus 
Woods,  Henry 
♦Woolley,  William 
Woolson,  Mrs.  Annie  Williston 
Woolson,  Miss  Eda  Adams 
Woolson,  James  Adams 
Wright,  Miss  Esther  Fidelia 
♦Young,  George 
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ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Adam,  Robert  William 

Acams,  Alexander  C. 

Alcott,  John  Sewall  Pratt 

Alden,  George  Adelbert 

Alexander,  Ebenezer 

Allen,  Mrs.  Caroline  Balch 

Allen,  Frank  Dewey 

Allen,  Horace  Gwynne 

Allen.  William  Henry 

Allen,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Amanda 

Allen,  William  Lothrop 

Allen,  Willis  Boyd 

Alley,  Arthur  Humphrys 

Ames,  Oliver 

Anderson,  Luther  Stetson 

*Andrews,  Erasmus  Jones 

Andrews,  Edward  Reynolds 

Atkins,  Edwin  Farnsworth 

Atkinson,  Charles  Follen 

Atkinson,  Edward  Williams 

Atkinson,  George 

*Atwood,  Rufus  Franklin  Mosman 

Austin,  Charles  Lewis 

Bailey,  Charles  Howard 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bellamy 

Bailey,  HoUis  Russell  1      ..-"i  i'S 

Baird,  John  Caldwell  ryjjji 

Baldwin,  William  Henry    -[^^ 

Bancroft,  Joseph  Howland 

Barbour,  EdmundJjDana    ..,j_i::.  J'L' 

Bartlett,  Nelson  Slater 

Eatcheller,  Robert 


■,..V  &«.A'SiJ5«i 


Bates,  Richard  Whiteman 
Batt,  Charles  Richard 
Beal,  Boylston  Adams 
Beals,  John  Whitney,  Jr. 
Bean,  Henry  Sumner 
*Bennett,  Theodore  Wilbur 
Benton,  Josiah  Henry,  Jr. 
Binder,  William 
Blake,  Joshua 
Blanchard,  Walter  Everett 
Bliss,  James  Frederick 
Blodgett,  William 
Boles,  Frank  Walter 
BoUes,  Richard  Fairfax 
Bolles,  Michael  Shepard 
Bond,  Henry  Frederic 
Bouv6,  Charles  Osborn 
Bowditch,  Charles  Pickering 
Bowen,  Henry  James 
Bradlee,  John  Tisdale 
Brewer,  Edward  May 
Brewster,  Frank 
Briggs,  Oliver  Leonard 
Brooks,  Lyman  Loring 
Brooks,  Mrs.  M.  Cordelia 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 
Brown,  George  Barnard 
Brown,  Harold  Haskell 
Brown,  Samuel  Newell 
Bunker,  Marston  Bradlee 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Arey 
Burnett,  Robert  Manton 
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Burr,  Isaac  1  ucker 
Bush,  John  Standish  Foster 
Cabot,  James  Elliot 
Cahill,  Thomas 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Maria 
Capen,  Samuel  Billings 
Carpenter,  Frederick  Banker 
Carr,  Samuel 
Carter,  Fred  Louis 
Caryl,  Miss  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Chadwick,  George  VVhitefield 
Chandler,  Horace  Parker 
Chase,  Walter  Greenough 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stickney 
Choate,  Seth  Adams 
Clark,  Albe  Cady 
Clark,  Benjamin  Cutler 
Clark,  Benjamin  Preston 
Clark,  Charles  Storey 
Clark,  Edmund  Sanford 
Clark,  EUery  Harding 
Clark,  Frederic  Simmons 
Clark,  John  Moorhead 
Clarke,  Frederick  Wilcox 
Clough,  Micajah  Pratt 
Clough,  Samuel  Chester 
Cobb,  John  Candler 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Gray 
Codman,  William  Coombs 
Coe,  Henry  Francis 
Cole,  Enoch  Edward 
Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Francis  Lowell 
Coolidge,  Harold  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  John  Templeman 
Cordis,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Cotting,  Charles  Uriah 
Covel,  Alphonso  Smith 
Cox,  Cornelius  Frederick 
Cox,  Edwin  Birchard 
Cox,  William  Emerson 
Crane,  Joshua 
Crane,  Mrs.  Sibylla  Bailey 
Crocker,  George  Uriel 
Crosby,  Samuel  Trevett 


Crosby,  Stephen  Moody 

Cummings,  Charles  Amos 

Currant,  John  Francis 

Cushing,  Arthur  Percy 

Damrell,  John  Stanhope 

Danforth,  James  Hutchins 

Daniels,  John  H 

Dean,  Charles  Augustus 

Dennison,  Charles  Sumner 

Dennison,  Henry  Beals 

Dexter,  George  Blake 

Dexter,  Gordon 

Dickinson,  Marquis  Fayette,  Jr. 

Dillaway,  Charles  Henry 

Dodd,  Henry  Ware 

Dodd,  Horace 

Dolliver,  Watson  Shields 

Dorr,  George  Bucknam 

Dowse,  Charles  Francis 

Drummond,  James  Frederick 

Dunn,  Edwai'd  Howard 

Eaton,  Charles  Lynd 

Eaton,  Edward  Boylston 

Eaton,  William  Storer 

Eddy,  Otis 

Edmands,  Amos  Lawrence 

Eldredge,  Miss  Elizabeth  Emelyn 

Eldredge,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sophia 

Eldredge,  Miss  Theodora  Mana 

Elliot,  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 

Ellis,  Augustus  Hobart 

Emery,  Daniel  Sullivan 

Emmes,  Samuel 

Endicott,  Henry 

Endicott,  William 

Eustis,  William  Tracy 

Fairbanks,  Charles  Francis 

Fay,  Temple  Rivera 

Ferris,  Ale.xander  Marsh 

Fiske,  John  Minot 

Flanders,  Mrs.  Helen  Burgess 

Flint,  David  Board  man 

Folsom,  Albert  Alonzo 

Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  Elizabeth 

Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey 

Foster,  Charles  Henry  Wheelwright 
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Foster,  Francis  Apthorp 
Foster,  George  Byron 
French,  Hollis 
French,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Gore 
French,  William  Abram 
Frothingham,  Edward 
Fry,  Charles 
*Gale,  Miss  Sarah  Ann 
Gallagher,  Charles  Theodore 
Gardner,  George  Augustus 
Gaston,  Mrs.  Louisa  Beecher 
Gaston,  William  Alexander 
Gay,  Edwin  Whitney 
Gay,  Frederick  Lewis 
Gay,  Warren  Fisher 
Ginn,  Edwin 
Gleason,  Daniel  Angell 
Goddard,  George  Augustus 
Goldthwait,  Joel 
Gookin,  Charles  Bailey 
Gorham,  James  Lane 
Goss,  Elbridge  Henry 
Grandin,  John  Livingston 
Graves,  John  Long 
Gray,  Francis  Calley 
Greene,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Andrews 
Greene,  Stephen 
Greenough,  Francis  Boott 
Hall,  Charles  Wells 
Hallowell,  Richard  Penrose 
Halsall,  William  Formby 
Hammer,  Charles  Dunkel 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Esther  Lathrop 
Hammond,  Gardiner  Greene,  Jr. 
Hardy,  Alpheus  Holmes 
Harris,  George  Washington 
Hart,  Francis  Russell 
Haserick,  Arthur  Augustus 
Haskell,  Edwin  Bradbury 
Hastings,  Albert  Woodman 
Hatfield,  Charles  Edwin 
Hayden,  Charles  Henry 
Haynes,  Henry  Williamson 
Heard,  John  Theodore 
Hedges,  Sidney  McDowell 
Henchman,  Miss  Annie  Parker 


Henchman,  Nathaniel  Hard 
Hersey,  Alfred  Henry 
Hersey,  Horatio  Brooks 
Hickock,  Gilman  Clarke 
Higgins,  Richard  Rich 
Hill,  Miss  Anna  Carruth 
Hill,  Clarence  Harvey 
Hill,  Spencer  Richardson 
Hills,  William  Smith 
Hockley,  Mrs.  Amelia  Daniell 
Hogg,  John 
Holder,  Daniel  Curtis 
Hooper,  Edward  William 
Howland,  Joseph  Francis 
Hubbard,  James  Mascarene 
*Hudson,  John  Elbridge 
Humphreys,  Richard  Clapp 
Hunnewell,  Horatio  Hollis 
Hunnewell,  James  Frothingham 
Hunt,  Frederick  Thayer 
Hurd,  Charles  Edwin 
Inches,  Charles  Edward 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart 
Jackson,  William  Henry 
James,  George  Barker 
Jelly,  George  Frederick 
Jernegan,  Holmes  Mayhew 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Johnson,  Edward  Crosby 
Johnson,  Hiram 
Jones,  Benjamin  Mitchell 
Jones,  Clarence  William 
Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gavett 
Kellogg,  Charles  Wetmore 
♦Kennedy,  Charles  Augustus 
Kennedy,  Miss  Louise 
Kent,  Prentiss  Mellen 
King,  Daniel  Webster 
Knapp,  George  Brown 
Knowles,  Henry  Miles 
Ladd,  Babson  Savilian 
Lane,  John  Ballard 
Langmaid,  Samuel  Wood 
Lathrop,  John 
Lawrence,  Edward 
Lawrence,  Francis  William 
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Lawrence,  William 

Lawrie,  Andrew  Westcott 

Lawson,  Thomas  William 

Leverett,  George  Vasmer 

Lewis,  Mrs.  John  Allen 

Lincoln,  Solomon 

Lincoln,  William  Edwards 

Lincoln,  William  Henry 

Little,  Samuel 

Livermore,  George  Brigham 

Locke,  Charles  Augustus 

Lockwood,  Rhodes 

Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  Mary 

Lord,  David  Joy 

Loring,  Miss  Mary  James 

Lovering,  Charles  Taylor 

*Lovering,  Daniel,  Jr. 

Lunt,  William  Wallace 

Lyman,  Miss  Florence 
Lyman,  George  Hinckley 
Macullar,  Charles  Edward 
Mandell,  Samuel  Pierce 
Mann,  Jonathan  Harrington 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
May,  Miss  Eleanor  Goddard 
May,  John  Joseph 
McCarthy,  William 
*McClelIan,  Arthur  Daggett 
McDonald,  James  Athanasius 
McGlenen,  Edward  Webster 
Mclntyre,  Peter 
Mead,  Edwin  Doak 
Means,  Charles  Johnson 
Means,  James 
Merrill,  William  Edward 
Merritt,  Edward  Percival 
Metcalf,  Albert 
Metcalf,  Henry  Brewer 
Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke 
Meyer,  Miss  Holoise 
Miller,  Henry  Franklin 
Minot,  Laurence 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Spencer 
Monks,  Richard  Joseph 
Moody,      Mrs.      Elizabeth      Dana 
Henchman 


Moors,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 
Morse,  Miss  Annie  Conant 
Morse,  Henry  Curtis 
Morse,  John  Torrey 
Morton,  John  Dwight 
Moseley,  Frank 
Myrick,  Nathan  Sumner 
Naphen,  Henry  Francis 
Nash,  Bennett  Hubbard 
Nash,  Herbert 
Nash,  Nathaniel  Gushing 
Nichols,  Francis  Henry 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Louisa 
Nickerson,  Andrew 
Noble,  John 
Nottage,  Henry  Bailey 
O'Brien,  Edward  Francis 
O'Meara,  Stephen 
Otis,  Herbert  Foster 
Otis,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Paine,  Charles  Jackson 
Paine,  Robert  Treat 
Palmer,  Ezra 
Parker,  George  Francis 
Parker,  Ross 
Parsons,  Albert  Stevens 
Peabody,  Francis  Howard 
Peabody,  Frank  Everett 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Pearmain,  Sumner  Bass 
Peirson,  Charles  Lawrence 
Perkins,  Charles  Brooks 
Perkins,  James  Dudley 
Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Augusta 
Phelps,  George  Henry 
Phillips,  Elijah  Brigham 
Phipps,  Benjamin 
Pierce.  Wallace  Lincoln 
Piper,  Henry  Augustus 
♦Pollock,  Charles 
Poor,  Clarence  Henry 
Porter,  Alexander  Silvanus 
Powers,  Patrick  Henry 
Prang,  Louis 
Prescott,  Alfred  Usher 
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Pridee,  William  Henry 
Priest,  George  Henry 
Proctor,  Henry  Harrison 
Putnam,  George  Franklin 
Putnam,  Henry  Ware 
Rand.  Arnold  Augustus 
Ratshesky,  Abraham  Captain 
Read,  Charles  French 
Read,  William 
Redfern,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Reynolds,  Edward  Belcher 
Rhodes,  Stephen  Holbrook 
Rice,  Harry  Lee 
Rich,  James  Rogers 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe 
Rines,  Randall  Hight 
Robbins,  Elliot  Daniel 
Rodocanachi,  John  Michael 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Barton 
*  Rollins,  Edwin  Leighton 
Russell,  Edward 
*Russell,  Edward  Thomas 
Russell,  Thomas  Hastings 
Saben,  Edward  Emerson 
Sargent,  Arthur  Hewes 
Sawyer,  Timothy  Thompson 
Sawyer,  Warren 
Schouler,  James 
Sears,  Francis  Bacon 
Sears,  George  Oliver 
Sears,  Herbert  Mason 
Sears,  William  Richards 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Whipple 
Shuman,  Samuel 
Skillings,  David  Nelson 
Slade,  Lucius 
Smith,  Albert  Oliver 
Smith,  Charles  Card 
Smith,  Eugene  Hanes 
Smith,  William  Eustis 
Snelling,  Nathaniel  Greenwood 
Snow,  Samuel  Thomas 
Soule,  Horace  Homer,  Jr. 
Sowdon,  Arthur  John  Clark 
Spear,  Edmund  Doe 
Speare,  Alden 


Sprague,  Charles  Franklin 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca 
Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 
Spring,  Charles  Wright 
Sprout,  William  Bradford 
Squire,  Frank  Orvis 
Stanwood,  Arthur  Grimes 
Stearns,  James  Pierce 
Stetson,  Henry  Crosby 
Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 
Story,  Joseph 
Stowe,  William  Edward 
Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 
Strong,  Edward  Alexander 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Swan,  Charles  Herbert 
Swan,  Robert  Thaxter 
Swan,  Walter  Sampson 
Sweet,  Everell  Fletcher 
Sweetser,  John 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  Nathaniel 
Thomas,  Henry  Andrew 
Tinkham,  George  H  olden 
Tinkham,  Jeremiah 
Tinkham,  Miss  Rebecca  Warren 
Titus,  Mrs.  Nelson  Virgil 
Tolman,  James  Pike 
Torrey,  Benjamin  Barstow 
Tower,  Charles  Bates 
Trask,  William  Blake 
Turner,  Henry  Richmond 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Henry 
Ulman,  William  Curtis 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
Vaughan,  Francis  Wales 
Vorenberg,  Simon 
Wales,  Joseph  Howe 
Walker,  Mrs.  Susan  White  Seaver 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Warren,  Samuel  Mills 
Washburn,  Henry  Stevenson 
Watkins,  Walter  Kendall 
Way,  Charles  Granville 
Weeks,  Andrew  Gray 
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Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 

Welch,  Charles  Alfred 

Weld,  Aaron  Davis 

Weld,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gore 

Weld,  George  Walker 

Wells,  Benjamin  Williams 

Wells,  Samuel 

Wentworth,  Arioch 

West,  Charles  Alfred 

Weston,  Thomas 

Wheeler,  George  Henry 

Wheelwright,  Henry  Augustus 

Wheelwright,  John  William 

Whidden,  Renton 

White,  Miss  Alice  Brackett 

White,  Charles  Goddard 

White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 

White,  McDonald  Ellis 

Whitman,  Henry 

Whitney,  David  Rice 


Whitney,  James  Edward 
Whittemore,  Henry 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 
*Wiggin,  James  Henry 
*Wilder,  William  Henry 
Williams,  David  Weld 
Williams,  Henry  Bigelow 
Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Robert  Breck 
Williams,  Miss  Ruth 
Williams,  Stephen  Henry 
Williamson,  Robert  Warder. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
*Wolcott,  Roger 
Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
Woodward,  Clarence  Elliot 
Woodward,  Harlow  Elliot 
Wright,  Frank  Vernon 
I    Young,  William  Hill 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY   OF   BOSTON 
AND    THE   PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay 
his  admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is 
due,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the 
Directors  shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Clerk, 
shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the 
Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  sliall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent ^rt?  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF    THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follows:  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVII. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  14,  1902,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  records 
of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read  by  the 
Clerk,  and  approved. 

The  President,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  Senior,  delivered  his  an- 
nual address  as  follows  :  — 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  : 

The  history  of  Old  Boston  is  so  interesting  that  we,  who, 
to  any  extent,  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Bos- 
tonian Society  — "  to  promote  its  study  and  preserve  its 
antiquities  " —  find  ourselves  amply  rewarded  in  the  curious 
facts  of  its  earlier  days.  We  may  go  back  to  the  time  of 
William  Blackstone  and  his  little  house  located  at  what  is 
now  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Beacon  Streets,  and  trace 
from  year  to  year  the  growth  of  the  quaint  old  town  till  it 
reaches  the  magnitude  of  a  metropolis,  noting  from  decade 
to  decade  the  names  of  those  who  by  their  enterprise  have 
contributed  to  build  up  and  increase  its  prosperity.  Great 
have  been  the  changes  and  great  the  advances  since  the 
seventeenth  century. 


OLD    INNS   OF    BOSTON. 

The  old  inns  or  taverns  of  Boston  gave  perhaps  an  insight 
to  some  of  the  customs  of  the  day  in  which  they  flourished. 
Cole's  Inn  was,  I  think,  the  oldest  tavern  ;  it  was  a  famous 
hostelry  as  early  as  1636,  when  it  is  chronicled  that  Governor 
Vane  received  Miantonomoh,  the  Indian  chief,  there.  This 
hotel  was  located  midway  between  Faneuil  Hall  and  State 
Street. 

The  old  Ship  Tavern  was  another,  and  stood  on  the  corner 
of  North  and  Clark  Streets.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  father 
of  Governor  Hutchinson,  was  the  landlord.  The  Red  Lion 
Inn  was  an  excellent  hotel  at  the  North  End  about  1640. 
The  history  of  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,  on  Green  Dragon 
Lane,  and  which  was  occupied  from  1695  to  1743  as  a  hos- 
telry, has  often  been  told.  Here  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  the  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew  held  their  meetings  in 
1756.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  about  171 5,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  inns  of  the  time. 

Then  there  was  the  Blue  Anchor,  which  in  1664  was  kept 
by  one  Robert  Turner.  The  General  Court  used  to  dine 
there,  and  it  is  chronicled  in  a  sketch  of  the  tavern  that  at 
an  election  dinner,  at  which  two  hundred  and  four  guests  sat 
down,  there  were  consumed  72  bottles  of  Madeira  wine,  17 
of  port,  10  of  claret,  18  of  porter,  50  large  bowls  of  punch, 
besides  36  of  other  mixtures.  Whether  all  the  guests  were 
able  to  reach  their  homes  unaided  is  not  chronicled. 

Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes  " 
Tavern,  on  King,  now  State  Street,  and  the  corner  of  what 
is  now  Kilby  Street,  was  a  favorite  inn.  Here,  in  1733,  was 
established  the  first  warranted  Lodge  of  Masons  in  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  bunches  which  indicated  its  name 
is  still  preserved  in  the  new  and  beautiful  Temple  on  the 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  Streets.  Probably  no 
Boston  tavern  was  better  known  or  more  popular  with  all 
classes,  in  its  day,  than  this.  In  1775  and  later,  its  land- 
lord was  Capt.  John  Marston,  who  was  a  "Son  of  Liberty." 
His  portrait  is  in  our  collection,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
above. 


SUN  TAVERN  AND  THE  COFFEE  HOUSES. 

There  was  also  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Batterymarch  Street ; 
the  last  Sun  Tavern,  which  is  within  my  own  memory,  was 
kept  by  one  William  P.  Capewell,  an  Englishman.  It  was  a 
great  resort  of  officers  of  the  Cunard  steamships  when  in 
port.  The  first  Sun  Tavern  used  to  bear  a  sign  of  "  Here 
you  may  find  the  best  liquors  under  the  Sun."  The  old 
Washington  Coffee  House,  which  stood  on  Washington  near 
Milk  Street,  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  present 
generation.  It  was  a  temperance  house,  and  here  two  vocal- 
ists, Covert  and  Dodge,  lodged  when  the  latter  announced 
that  he  would  sing  at  a  concert  "  the  popular  song  of  *  I 
Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,'  now  being  sung  with  great 
effect  by  the  Seguin  troupe  in  London."  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  comic  vocalist  can  imagine  what  a  travesty  this  effort 
was. 

The  Exchange  Coffee  House  was  another  inn  which,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  located  on  Exchange  Street,  while  the 
Bite  Tavern  in  Dock  Square  was  noted  as  being  a  most  excel- 
lent place  for  a  good  dinner.  Its  proximity  to  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  and  the  skill  of  its  proprietor  in  selecting  viands 
made  it  the  favorite  gathering  place  of  many  merchants  in 
the  vicinity  who  dined  down  town.  I  observe  that  the 
ancient  resort  now  sports  a  sign  spelled  Bight,  instead  of 
Bite,  its  original  name, —  a  transformation  as  affected  as  that 
which  now  styles  the  former  Foster  Place,  leading  out  of 
Tremont  Street,  Van  Rensselaer  Place,  to  please  some  one, 
perchance,  who  thinks  the  latter  name  more  aristocratic. 

The  Cromwell's  Head  was  a  hotel  near  King's  Chapel  in 
1762,  and  the  British  Coffee  House  was  on  King  Street  ; 
there,  in  1750,  the  first  theatrical  performance  in  Boston  was 
given  by  British  officers  who  were  then  stationed  here. 
On  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time,  stood  the  George  Tavern 
with  a  large  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  it. 
The  General  Court  at  one  time  met  there,  and  not  far  away 
the  American  army  threw  up  entrenchments  which  prevented 
the  British  from  leaving  Boston  in  that  direction.  This 
hotel  at  that  time  was  visited  daily  by  Gen.  Washington,  to 
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consult  with  his  officers  and  others.  The  building  was  burned 
down  on  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
soldiers.  The  old  Hancock  Inn,  in  Corn  Court,  at  the  rear 
of  stores  opposite  Faneuil  Hall,  and  not  far  from  the  Bite 
Tavern,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Lafayette  when 
in  Boston. 

VANDALISM. 

One  cannot  but  deplore  the  vandalism  that  permitted  the 
destruction  of  the  picturesque  Hancock  House  on  Beacon 
Street,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture of  its  time.  The  old  wooden  building  recently 
removed  from  the  corner  of  Common  and  Tremont  Streets 
was  said  to  be  the  place  where  assembled  some  of  the 
"  Mohawks  "  who  threw  the  tea  overboard.  At  the  curve  or 
junction  of  these  two  streets  stood  the  house  of  the  daughters 
of  Mather  Byles,  which  I  well  remember  seeing  removed,  to 
make  way  for  what  was  then  called  the  Tremont  Road. 
The  high  fence  next  the  mansion  was  torn  down,  and  there 
lay  the  beautiful  garden,  stretching  down  from  Tremont  to 
what  is  now  called  Warrenton  Street,  rich  in  rose  and  lilac 
bushes  and  other  plants.  It  seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  was  well  that  the  sisters  had  passed  away 
before  the  road  was  laid  out,  and  their  ancestral  mansion 
removed.  The  old  Head  estate,  where  the  Masonic  Temple 
now  stands,  a  block  or  two  south  of  what  was  once  the 
"Washington  Gardens,"  opposite  the  Common,  was  another 
attractive  spot.     A  view  of  this  estate  is  in  our  collection. 

PEMBERTON    HILL. 

Gardiner  Greene's  estate  on  Pemberton  Hill,  which  was  in 
its  time  a  prominent  elevation,  near  what  is  now  Bowdoin 
Street,  Ashburton  Place,  and  Somerset  Street,  commanded 
a  beautiful  view  of  Boston  Harbor  ;  I  well  recollect  being 
taken  there  when  quite  a  lad,  after  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lower  it,  that  I  might  have  a  view  of  the  prospect,  and 
to  see  a  fire  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  menagerie  of 
Macomber,  Welch  &  Co.,  then  exhibiting  in  Union  Street. 
In  1650,  this  fine  property  was  called  Cotton  Hill  ;  it  then 
belonged  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  ;    later,  the  mint-master 


John  Hull,  who  coined  the  pine-tree  shillings,  lived  there, 
and  after  Judge  Sewall  married  his  daughter,  with  her  tradi- 
tional dowry,  he  often  walked  there.  It  is  related,  that  in 
1699,  Judge  Sewall  invited  Lady  Bellomont  to  look  at  the 
town  at  sunset  from  this  spot,  and  "as  they  came  down  again 
through  the  gate  the  old  Puritan  gallantly  begged  her  to  let 
him  call  it  Bellomont  gate,  for  the  future,  to  which  the  lady 
graciously  assented."  If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
changing  the  names  of  our  streets,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  entrance  to  Pemberton  Square  might  very  properly  be 
called  "Bellomont  Gate." 

GROWTH    OF    BOSTON. 

A  gentleman  once  riding  out  over  the  Neck  with  my  father, 
in  1837  or  thereabouts,  pointed  laughingly  to  some  heaps  of 
mud  on  either  side,  labelled  Canton  Street,  Concord  and 
Rutland  Streets,  and  wondered  if  squatters  would  utilize 
those  ridges  because  they  were  called  streets.  The  utiliza- 
tion has  been  most  complete  and  thorough  since  then,  and 
they  are  now  covered  with  substantial  buildings. 

In  those  days,  where  Arlington  Street  now  overlooks  the 
Public  Garden,  there  was  then  a  low,  miry  bank,  from  the 
further  side  of  which  I  well  remember  going  in  to  bathe  with 
my  schoolfellows,  when  a  lad.  After  passing  the  Beacon 
Street  end  of  that  street  we  walked  on  a  plank  toll-bridge  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  whole  space  is  now  filled  in,  is  solid 
territory,  and  covered  with  splendid  buildings. 

THE    PUBLIC    GARDEN. 

The  Public  Garden  not  many  years  ago  was  Boston's 
public  dumping  ground  for  ashes.  The  first  attempt  to  use 
this  territory  for  any  purpose  suggested  by  its  name  was  the 
erection  in  the  early  thirties,  near  the  centre  of  the  grounds, 
of  a  "  Conservatory,"  a  small  domed  structure,  mainly  of 
glass,  in  which  flowers  were  cultivated  for  sale  ;  attached  to 
this  was  an  "aviary,"  with  a  few  bright-plumaged  parrots, 
and  one  or  two  forlorn  flamingoes  ;  near  the  same  spot  was 
a  bear-pit,  where  two  or  three  bears  climbed  a  pole  to  catch 
cake  and  crackers  tossed  to  them  by  the  children  ;  the  sur- 
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roundings  were  anything  but  those  of  a  "garden."  The 
enterprise  proved  a  failure  and  the  buildings  were  removed, 
as  will  be  remembered  by  elderly  Bostonians.  "  Unter  den 
Lhiden'^  in  Berlin,  of  which  I  had  so  often  read  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  avenues  in  Europe,  grievously  disap- 
pointed me,  for  it  was  far  inferior  to  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
both  in  gardens  and  residences  on  either  side. 

Boston  has  always  been  noted  for  its  delightful  suburbs, 
and  communication  with  them  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
recently  by  the  new  elevated  railroad  system.  Sixty  years 
ago  long  omnibuses,  drawn  by  four  horses,  ran  out  from  the 
city  to  the  Cambridge  colleges,  and  also  to  the  Norfolk  House 
in  Roxbury, —  fare  \2\  cents.  A  boy  sat  on  a  little  seat  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  omnibus  and  rang  a  bell  when  a  passenger 
wished  to  dismount,  or  when  he  sighted  one  who  desired 
to  ride.  It  was  the  ambition  of  many  of  us  schoolboys  to 
be  an  omnibus  boy,  that  we  might  ride  all  day  free  of 
expense. 

Later  on,  a  line  called  the  Dock  Square  and  Canton  Street 
coaches,  half  the  length  of  the  lumbering  vehicles  which  pre- 
ceded them,  carried  passengers  between  those  points  for  six 
cents. 

HORSE    RAILROADS. 

This  line  was  followed  by  the  system  of  street  railroads, 
with  their  cars  drawn  by  horses,  which  in  time  was  succeeded 
by  the  electric  system. 

Two  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  street  railway 
transportation  of  the  city  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year  —  the  passing  of  the  only  remaining  horse-car  route  in 
the  city  and  the  opening  of  the  elevated  railway. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  cheap  transportation  in 
Boston  was  furnished  by  the  omnibus  lines,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  most  of  us  remember  Hathorne's  red  coaches, 
which  were  still  making  their  ponderous  way  "  over  the 
Roxbury  Neck,"  in  the  seventies  and  early  eighties.  When 
the  sleighing  was  good,  Washington  Street  from  Dover 
Street  to  the  Roxbury  line  was  a  favorite  speedway  for 
lovers  of  fast  horses,  and  the  open  sleighs  put  on  this  route 
by  omnibus  owners  carried  throngs  to  see  the  sport. 
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The  Metropolitan  Railroad  began  to  run  their  horse-cars 
through  the  streets  in  1856,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
these  cars  furnished  the  means  for  popular  transportation. 

Very  soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the  various  car  lines 
of  the  city  in  1888,  the  trolley  car  made  its  appearance,  and 
was  hailed  as  "the  Broomstick  Train"  by  the  "Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table."  The  "broomstick,"  of  course,  is  the 
long  rod  from  the  roof  of  the  car  making  connection  with 
the  overhead  wire. 

The  superiority  of  the  trolley  in  economy,  power  and  speed 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  horse-cars,  and  they  were  gradually 
replaced  by  the  electrics,  until  the  last  of  the  race  disap- 
peared from  the  streets  during  the  past  year,  as  stated. 

Iv  fifty  years  we  have  seen  the  omnibus  epoch  succeeded 
by  the  horse-car  epoch,  and  the  electric  car  epoch  replace 
that  of  the  horse-car.  Before  half  of  the  present  century 
shall  have  passed,  and  the  city  have  been  honey-combed  by 
subways,  may  not  the  art  of  aerostation  have  been  perfected  ? 

THE    SUBWAY. 

The  Boston  Subway  in  the  past  three  years  has  marked 
another  step  in  the  progress  of  municipal  transportation,  and 
during  the  year  just  closed  a  new  factor  has  been  added  by 
the  opening  of  the  elevated  railway. 

There  has  been  a  saving  of  expense  in  street  travel,  which 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  saving  of  time  ;  for  the  fare 
to  Roxbury  by  omnibus  was  12^  cents  in  the  old  days,  while 
to-day  one  may  ride  from  Medford  to  Newton  for  five  cents. 

The  days  of  the  red  coaches  and  the  early  days  of  the 
horse-cars  were  the  days  when  the  Paddock  elms,  a  sturdy 
line  of  noble  trees,  stood  in  front  of  the  Granary  Burial 
Ground.  How  grateful  was  the  shade  of  their  drooping 
branches  to  the  weary  shopper  waiting  for  her  car, —  for  that 
was  then  the  starting  point  for  most  of  the  suburban  lines. 

These  fine  old  trees  were  sacrificed  to  make  more  room 
for  the  waiting  passengers  ;  but  alas,  how  needless  was  the 
sacrifice  !  for  in  time  the  tracks  themselves  were  removed 
and  the  cars  taken  to  the  new  Subway,  and  now  we  bemoan 
in  vain  the  loss  of  the  magnificent  elms. 
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OLD    LANDMARKS, 

One  more  landmark  has  been  demolished.  Horticultural 
Hall,  which  took  the  place  of  Kimball's  Museum,  with  its 
tall  and  heavy  pillars  —  later  occupied  by  "  Gleason's  Pic- 
torial," the  earliest  Boston  illustrated  paper  —  has  followed 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  so  long  a  familiar  feature  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  Tremont  Street  will  know  it  no  more,  for 
the  new  building  of  that  admirable  Society  has  been  erected, 
as  we  know,  among  what  we  might  call  a  colony  of  halls  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  old  Tremont  Street  site  will  soon  be  occupied  by  a 
huge  building  appropriately  named  the  Paddock,  for  the  man 
who  planted  the  elms  which  for  a  century  waved  their  grace- 
ful branches  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

With  Boston's  increase  in  business  and  importance  its 
ancient  landmarks  have  nearly  all  been  swept  away,  and  the 
streets  of  old  times  renamed.  Bedford  Street  was  Pond 
Street  ;  Court  Street  was  Queen  Street,  and  Boylston  Street 
Frog  Lane  ;  Doane  Street  was  Lobster  Alley,  and  Broad 
Street  Flounder  Lane ;  Bromfield  Street  was  called  Raw- 
son's  Lane,  from  Edward  Rawson,  who  dwelt  there  ;  it  was 
afterwards  styled  Bromfield's  Lane. 

A  prominent  ancient  landmark  which  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  is  the  "Old  Corner  Book  Store,"  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  School  Streets  ;  opposite  this,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  town,  dwelt  the  Governor,  the  elder  of  the 
church,  and  the  captain  of  the  artillery  company.  The  old 
corner,  in  primeval  Boston  days,  extended  to  the  present 
City  Hall  Square  on  School  Street,  and  quite  a  distance 
northerly  on  Washington  Street,  and  was  owned,  about  1634, 
by  Mr.  William  Hutchinson,  husband  of  the  famous  Anne 
Hutchinson. 

The  property  was  bought  by  Mr.  John  Everett  in  1637, 
who  sold  a  portion  of  it  in  1640  to  Henry  Shrimpton,  and  in 
1707  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Crease,  an 
apothecary.  In  October,  171 1,  the  old  building  and  many 
others  in  the  vicinity  were  burned  down,  and  the  present 
structure  was  erected  about  the  year  171 2.     In  1789  it  was 
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occupied  by  Herman  Brimmer,  merchant,  and  John  Jackson, 
broker,  and  was  then  known  as  ^6  Cornhill.  In  1817  the 
front  part  was  used  as  an  apothecary  shop,  kept  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  father  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  dwelt  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  until  1828,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  booksellers  who  have  added  so  much 
to  the  note  of  the  building, 

Isaac  R.  Butts  had  his  printing  office  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building.  Carter  &  Hendee  once  occupied  the  store  ; 
then  Allen  &  Ticknor,  succeeded  by  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co., 
and  next  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  (James  T.  Fields  having 
become  a  partner),  and  somewhat  later  by  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.  ;  their  successors  afterwards  removed  to  a  new  store 
fitted  up  for  them  on  Tremont  Street,  E.  P,  Button  &  Co. 
became  the  next  tenants.  They  were  succeeded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  by  Alexander  Williams  &  Co.,  who  held  con- 
trol till  1883,  when  Mr.  Williams  sold  out  to  his  associates, 
and  the  firm  became  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.  In  April,  1887, 
Mr.  Cupples  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Damrell  & 
Upham.  Mr.  Damrell  died  in  1896,  and  his  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr,  Henry  M.  Upham.  Such  are  the  prominent 
facts  concerning  the  old  Brimmer  mansion,  now  known  as 
the  •'  Old  Corner  Book  Store," 

While  speaking  of  this  locality,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  only  place  where  acting  copies  of  plays  could  be  pur- 
chased was,  for  many  years,  at  Callender's  book  store  on 
School  Street,  next  above  the  "  Old  Corner ; "  and  that  the 
china  and  crockery  store  on  the  opposite  corner,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Richard  Briggs  Co.,  formerly  by  Sumner  &  Co., 
had  its  foundation  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Many  whose  recollections  extend  over  a  half  century  will 
remember  the  cry  of  the  Boston  newsboys  :  "  Here's  the 
Maily  Times  and  Bee,  Uncle  Savi  and  Satirist."  Every  one 
of  these  papers  except  the  Times  has  passed  away.  The 
most  noted  of  them  was  the  Times,  owned  by  George  Rob- 
erts, who  was  by  no  means  a  literary  man,  but  who  employed 
Charles  C.  Hazewell,  a  very  able  writer  and  editor,  in  that 
capacity.  Hazewell  said  that  Roberts  used  sometimes  to 
put  rather  curious  questions  to  him  ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Was 


the  Stamp  Act  before  or  after  the  American  Revolution  ? " 
"I  did  not  know,"  said  Hazevvell,  "but  that  the  next  ques- 
tion might  be  whether  the  birth  of  Christ  was  before  or  after 
the  Christian  era."  Hazewell  afterwards  became  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveller,  and  his  "  Review  of  the  Week "  was 
for  a  long  time  a  notable  feature  in  that  paper. 

THE    BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 

Coming  back  to  the  immediate  affairs  of  our  Society,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  membership  has  increased 
during  the  past  year.  On  January  i,  1901,  the  number  of 
members  was  as  follows  :  Honorary,  2  ;  life,  426 ;  annual, 
477  ;  a  total  of  905,  On  the  first  of  January,  1902,  the  num- 
ber has  increased  to:  Honorary,  2;  life,  479 ;  annual,  510; 
a  total  of  991,  an  increase  of  86. 

Eight  meetings  have  been  held,  at  seven  of  which  papers 
have  been  read,  and  one  at  which  the  annual  Address  is 
given.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  good,  and 
the  sum  of  $2,200  has  been  added  to  the  invested  fund  by 
the  payment  of  life  membership  fees.  The  lease  of  the 
rooms  has  been  renewed  by  the  city  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
from  December  14,  1901,  at  the  same  rental  that  has  been 
paid  in  the  past ;  so  that  when  all  the  facts  thus  presented 
are  taken  into  consideration,  we  may  safely  feel  that  the 
Society  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  well  prepared  to  carry 
out  its  objects  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Bos- 
ton and  preserving  its  antiquities. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hearty  thanks 
that  are  due  the  Directors  and  other  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  their  work  has 
been  performed ;  and  these  words  are  no  empty  compliment, 
as  many  of  you  will  bear  witness.  It  is  this  heartiness  and 
zeal  that  has  been  put  into  the  work,  which  has  brought  our 
Society  to  its  present  flourishing  condition,  and  placed  it  in 
so  prominent  a  position  as  a  Boston  institution. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in    behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report :  — 

Mr.   President,    Ladies   and   Gentlemen,    Members   of  the 
Bostonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1901  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Honorary  Members        ....  2 

Life  Members 479 

Annual  Members 510 


Total 991 

Showing  an  increase  of  53  Life  Members  and  33  Annual 
Members,  making  a  total  increase  of  86  Members  during  the 
year. 

Many  are  however  taken  from  us  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  and  bring  in  the  names  of  suitable  persons 
to  fill  up  our  ranks,  and  so  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
Society  in  its  useful  work. 

VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1901  who  regis- 
tered their  names,  was, 

From  Boston 2,883 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States      .         11,162 
"      Foreign  countries  .         .         .  572 


Total 14,617 

This,  however,  does  not  fully  represent  the  number  of 
visitors.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  them 
register  their  names  ;  therefore  90,000  would  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate. 

By  the  patriotic  action  of  Mayor  Hart  and  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, our  lease  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Society 
has  been  renewed  on  December  14,  1901,  at  the  same  rental 
and  terms  as  heretofore,  for  ten  years. 
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MONTHLY   MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  in 
1901  : — 

February  12:  "Peter  Faneuil  and  His  Gift,"  by  Abram 
English  Brown. 

March  12:  "The  Twenty-one  Hills  of  Boston,"  by  Arthur 
W.  Brayley. 

April  9:  "Portions  of  the  Contemporaneous  Diary  of  a 
Boston  Physician,  Describing  Four  Important  Local  Events 
in  April,  185 1,  of  which  the  present  month  marks  the  semi- 
centennial," by  the  Clerk. 

May  14:  "Cotton  Mather  and  His  Times,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Salloway. 

October  8  :  "  Old  Taverns,"  by  George  Leslie  Nichols. 

November  12:  "Governor  Jonathan  Belcher  and  His 
Maternal  Ancestry,"  by  Charles  S.  Ensign,  LL.  B. 

December  10:  "The  First  One  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Massachusetts,"  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Dulaney  Addison,  D.  D. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  been 
very  gratifying. 

The  presence  of  so  many  of  our  lady  members  and  friends 
augurs  well  for  the  future  usefulness  of  our  Society. 

NECROLOGY,    I9OI. 

The  following  members  have  died  during  the  past  year  : — 

Charles  Allen  Browne,  born  in  Salem,  June  6,  1812,  died  in 
Boston,  March  i,  1893. 

John  Gardner  White,  born  in  Boston,  February  23,  1833, 
died  in  Cambridge,  September  7,  1896. 

Henry  Lyon,  born  in  Needham,  December  16,  18 16,  died 
in  Boston,  May  13,  1900. 

Daniel  Curtis  Holder,  born  in  Boston,  January  2,  1833, 
died  February  23. 

Samuel  Stillman  Blanchard,  born  in  Cambridge,  June  23, 
1835,  died  in  Boston,  March  16. 
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George  Hayward,  born  in  Boston,  December  ii,  1819,  died 
in  Boston,  March  30. 

Henry  Andrew  Thomas,  born  in  Weymouth,  July  29,  1856, 
died  in  Waverly,  April  4. 

Jonathan  French,  born  in  Boston,  October  i,  1803,  died  in 
Boston,  May  12. 

Joel  Goldthwait,  born  in  Marblehead,  April  5,  183 1,  died 
in  Boston,  May  29. 

John  Henry  Daniels,  born  in  Gloucester,  March  14,  1828, 
died  in  Newton,  June  8. 

John  Sweetser,  born  in  Newburyport,  January   15,   1824, 
died  in  Boston,  June  9. 

Edward  William  Hooper,  born  in   Boston,  December  14, 
1839,  died  in  Waverly,  June  25. 

George  Washington  Armstrong,  born  in  Boston,  August 
II,  1836,  died  in  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H.,  June  30. 

George  Brooks  Bigelow,  born  in  Boston,  April  25,   1836, 
died  in  Brookline,  July  7. 

Henry  Whitman,   born    in   Annapolis,  N.    H.,   August  5, 
1839,  died  in  Beverly,  July  21. 

William  Henry  Slocum,  born  in  Boston,  January  i,  18 18, 
died  in  Boston,  August  19. 

Mrs.  Susan  Cornelia  Warren,  born  in  Blandford,  March  3, 
1825,  died  in  Waltham,  September  i. 

Edward  Ingersoll  Browne,  born  in  Boston,  February  11, 
1833,  died  in  Hyde  Park,  September  15. 

Miss  Susan  Jackson  White,  born  in  Boston,  April  12,  1817, 
died  in  Belmont,  September  18. 

Alfred  Henry  Hersey,  born  in  Boston,  April  18,  1841,  died 
in  Hingham,  October  11. 

Edward  Lawrence,  born  in   Charlestown,   May   23,    1848, 
died  in  Wellesley,  October  28. 

Stephen  Greene,  born  in   Scituate,  R.   I.,  September  27, 
185 1,  died  in  Newton,  November  7. 

Samuel  Thomas  Snow,  born  in   Cohasset,  July   18,   1824, 
died  in  Boston,  November  11. 
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Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois  Clarke,  born  in  Boston,  March 
17,  1850,  died  in  Boston,  November  16. 

George  Phinehas  Upham,  born  in  Boston,  January  i,  1826, 
died  in  Boston,  November  20. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Slocum,  born  in  Boston,  June  29, 
1825,  died  in  Boston,  November  26. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Gore  Weld,  born  in  Boston,  August  15,  181 3, 
died  in  Boston,  December  4. 

James  Woodward  Allen,  born  in  Boston,  March  8,  1824, 
died  in  Boston,  December  15, 

Henry  Woods,  born  in  Barre,  October  3,  1820,  died  in 
Boston,  December  31. 

Messrs.  Browne,  White,  Lyon,  Blanchard,  Hayward,  French, 
Armstrong,  Bigelow,  Slocum,  Browne,  Upham  and  Allen, 
Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Slocum,  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Miss  White 
were  life  members. 

Messrs.  Holder,  Thomas,  Goldthwait,  Daniels,  Sweetser, 
Hooper,  Whitman,  Hersey,  Lawrence,  Greene  and  Snow  and 
Mrs.  Weld  were  annual  members. 

We  note  with  gratitude  the  generous  bequest  of  ;^  1,000 
from  one  of  our  deceased  life  members,  the  eminent  lawyer, 
Mr.  Edward  L  Browne. 

We  are  thankful  to  report  that  our  losses  in  membership 
by  death  have  been  less  than  in  previous  years.  We  do  not 
forget,  however,  or  cease  to  mourn  the  great  loss  to  our 
country  of  our  beloved  President,  William  McKinley,  struck 
down  by  the  murderous  hand  of  an  Anarchist.  The  political 
world  has  also  lost  ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
William  M.  Evarts,  ex-Secretary  of  State.  Germany  mourns 
the  loss  of  her  ex-Chancellor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  Italy 
her  ex-premier,  Francesco  Crispi,  China  her  great  statesman, 
Li-Hung  Chang,  and  England  her  illustrious  Queen  Victoria. 
They  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 
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When  we  recall  the  first  meetings  of  our  Society  in  1879, 
when  we  met,  few  in  numbers,  in  a  small  room  in  Pemberton 
^Square,  and  commenced  the  work  of  collecting  books,  manu- 
scripts and  pictures  relating  to  the  history  of  Boston  ;  when 
we  were  thankful  for  the  modest  gift  of  a  picture,  pamphlet 
or  book  suitable  for  our  purpose,  and  then  look  through  our 
present  rooms  filled  with  valuable  relics  and  mementoes  of 
Boston's  history,  we  rejoice  that  the  conviction  of  those 
earnest  organizers  of  our  Society,  that  there  was  a  field,  a 
place,  a  work  for  this  Society  to  do  that  had  not  yet  been 
occupied,  has  proven  true.  Our  library  and  collections  are 
already  the  "Mecca"  of  students  of  Boston's  history.  Here, 
for  instance,  they  find  a  complete  set  of  Boston  directories, 
often  giving  a  clew  to  the  solution  of  some  question  nowhere 
else  to  be  found:  —  a  complete  set  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
from  the  Transcript,  a  mine  of  historical  and  genealogical  in- 
formation, the  oldest  Guide  Books,  Biographies  of  eminent 
Bostonians,  Histories  of  Boston's  Churches,  Year  Books, 
Records  of  Vital  Statistics,  Suffolk  Deeds,  Records  of  Bury- 
ing Grounds ;  all  illustrating  Boston's  history.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  valuable  works  of  general  historical 
interest,  as  the  Massachusetts  Record  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  we  can  trace  with  interest 
and  pride  the  names  of  our  ancestors  who  fought  for  our 
liberties,  also  the  official  Record  of  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies  and  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  very  valuable 
work.  These,  with  the  unique  Colburn  collection  of  Portraits 
and  Autographs,  and  other  rare  historical  works  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  form  a  treasure  house  of  information,  which 
is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  attractive  to  students 
of  Boston's  history.  Add  to  this  the  character  of  the 
building  in  which  these  valuable  relics  of  the  past  are 
placed,  and  we  realize  what  a  good  work  has  been  done  by 
our  Society,  with  the  help  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
action  of  the  City  Government.  We  understand  why  Bos- 
tonians point  with  pride  to  the  Old  State  House,  and  the 
unique  collections  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  and  that  visitors 
from  afar  take  such  pains  to  see  it.  What  an  irreparable 
loss,  had  the  irreverent,  unpatriotic  and  utilitarian  ideas  pre- 
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vailed,  that  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  this  ancient 
building,  so  rich  in  priceless  memories  of  a  glorious  past. 
Thanks  to  the  wise  action  of  Boston's  Mayors  and  en- 
lightened City  Government,  such  a  disgrace  to  the  city  has 
so  far  been  prevented.  We  trust  that  the  increasing  value 
of  our  Society's  work,  and  the  acknowledged  educational 
value  of  our  library  and  museum  of  antiquities,  which  are 
freely  open  to  all,  will  ensure  for  all  time  the  permanence  of 
the  Bostonian  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON   THE  ROOMS. 

Recent  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
indicate  a  continued  interest  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
antiquities. 

Owners  of  valuable  and  interesting  relics  have  placed  them 
in  our  collections,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  our  rooms,  as  material  evidences  of  former 
residents,  many  of  whose  names  and  deeds  are  written  in 
history.  By  such  cooperation  will  the  influence  and  useful- 
ness of  our  Society  increase  from  year  to  year,  maintaining 
its  position  in  the  community ;  and  by  such  assistance  will 
the  ancient  and  historic  building,  in  which  we  have  our 
home,  be  preserved  to  be  seen  and  visited  by  coming  genera- 
tions. With  these  objects  in  view,  the  committee  ask  the 
aid  of  the  men  and  women  of  Boston  and  vicinity  who  con- 
stitute the  membership  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gifts  and  loans,  made  to  the  collections 
during  the  past  year,  should  have  special  mention  :  — 

The  children  of  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  Downer,  of  Dor- 
chester, have,  in  accordance  with  her  expressed  wish,  given 
to  the  Society,  oil  portraits,  by  Alexander,  of  her  grand 
parents,  Major  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Melville,  of  Boston  ;   also  a 
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cocked  hat  and  a  pair  of  knee  breeches  worn  by  the  major  in 
his  later  years.  Of  Thomas  Melville's  career,  so  familiar  to 
students  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of  Boston,  it  suffices 
to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  in  1773  ;  a 
fireward  of  Boston  from  1779  to  1825,  and  United  States 
naval  officer  at  Boston  from  1786  to  1789,  and  from  181 1  to 
1829.  He  was  the  last  citizen  of  Boston  to  wear  a  cocked 
hat,  and  was  immortalized  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his 
poem  entitled  "The  Last  Leaf,"  of  which  one  verse  reads  :  — 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

We  have  received  as  a  loan  from  Robert  M.  Read,  M,  D., 
of  Boston,  an  oil  portrait,  by  Lawson,  of  that  eminent  citizen 
Daniel  Webster.  It  was  painted  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, made  at  Marshfield,  by  the  artist,  and  represents  him 
in  his  prime,  before  age  had  silvered  his  hair  or  dimmed  his 
eye. 

The  Society  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Miss  Ann  E. 
Newell,  of  Boston,  a  secretary  formerly  owned  by  John 
Hancock,  patriot,  Governor,  and  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Perhaps  on  it  he  wrote  love  epistles  to 
his  "  Dorothy  Q.,"  papers  of  state,  or  letters  to  his  agents  in 
London,  bidding  them  to  send  to  his  mansion  house  in  Bos- 
ton, New  England,  all  that  the  markets  afforded. 

We  have  received  a  gift  from  Charles  F.  Sleeper,  of 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  of  a  rare  treasure.  It  is  a  letter  written 
August  10,  1775,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  of  Salem, 
to  a  friend  resident  in  England,  and  gives  with  minute  detail 
an  account  of  the  then  recent  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
political  relations  of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
and  the  state  of  the  college  at  Cambridge.  The  letter  has 
been  treated  by  the  Emery  Preserving  process,  and  bound  in 
an  attractive  and  durable  manner. 

The  sum  of  $134.74  ^^as  been  expended  by  the  committee 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  rooms,  and  a  revenue  of 
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$163.64  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  various  publi- 
cations and  souvenirs. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  collections  is  now  in 
press  and  will  be  issued  about  February  ist. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 

Clerk. 
December  Ji,  igoi. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  for  the  Library  of 
the  Bostonian  Society,  the  average  yearly  increase  of  books 
and  pamphlets  having  been  well  sustained,  and  the  Library 
having  been  in   constant  use  by  students  of  Boston  history. 

The  report  of  the  committee  last  year  expressed  the  hope 
that  certain  desirable  publications  might  be  added  to  our 
collection  of  historical  books.  They  are  able  to  announce 
that  two  of  the  works  are  now  to  be  found  on  the  shelves. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Hudson  has,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  given  us  "  The 
Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1628-1686,"  six  volumes,  and 
there  have  been  purchased  of  the  publishers,  the  first  seven 
volumes  of  the  New  England  Magazine,  a  limited  number  of 
these  volumes  having  come  into  their  possession. 

The  committee  again  express  the  hope  that  the  various 
publications  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of 
which  we  now  have  but  an  incomplete  set,  may  be  added  to 
the  Library. 

The  more  important  additions  besides  those  mentioned 
above  are  "  The  Letters  and  Official  Papers  of  Edward  Ran- 
dolph," five  volumes,  and  "  Antinomianism  in  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1636  to  1638,"  one  volume,  —  both 
publications  of  the  Prince  Society,  and  both  from  a  member 
of  our  committee,  Albert  A.  Folsom  ;  "The  Life  of  Phillips 
Brooks,"  two  volumes,  from  Benjamin  C.  Clark ;  "  Three 
Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History,"  two  volumes  ;  "  Massa- 
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chusetts,  Her  Historians  and  Her  Histories,"  one  volume ;  " 
"Charles  Francis  Adams,"  1807-1886,  one  volume,  from  the 
author,  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  "  History  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,"  fourth  and  last  volume, 
from  the  A.  and  H.  A.  Co.;  "Massachusetts  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  volume  viii,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts;  "The  Boston  Gazette 
and  Country  Journal,"  the  entire  issue  for  1756,  bound  in 
one  volume,  from  Jacob  H.  Hecht;  "Records  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants,  Massachusetts  Bay,"  volume  i,  from  John 
Noble,  and  "The  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  the  first  twelve 
volumes,  from  Albert  A.  Folsom. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Colburn  Collection  of  Portraits  and 
Autographs  has  been  published  during  the  past  year  and 
distributed  to  many  historical  and  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  This  catalogue  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  this  fine  collection,  of  which  the  Boston- 
ian  Society  is  the  fortunate  possessor. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  JI,  igoi.  Clerk. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  have  selected  Paul  Re- 
vere's  engraving,  entitled  "  A  View  of  Part  of  the  Town  of 
Boston  in  New  England  and  British  Ships  of  War  landing 
their  Troops,  1768,"  for  reproduction  as  a  frontispiece  for 
this  issue  of  the  Annual  Proceedings,  in  continuation  of  the 
plan  adopted  a  year  ago. 

The  original  hand-colored  engraving,  from  which  the  illus- 
tration is  made,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society,  having 
been  loaned  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Homer. 

It  is  in  the  original  frame,  and  still  has  pasted  on  the  back, 
in  strips,  cuttings  from   the  "  Boston   Gazette  and  Country 
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Journal,"    for   November    12,    1770,    the   year,    probably,  in 
which  the  engraving  was  framed  and  sold. 

The  dedication  of  the  engraving  is  as  follows  :  "  To  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  His  Majest^  Sec^  of  State  for  America 
This  View  of  the  only  well  Plan'd  Expedition  formed  for 
supporting  y"  dignity  of  Britain  &  chastizing  y^  insolence  of 
America  is  humy  inscrib'd" 

The  explanation  at  the  bottom  of  the  engraving  is  as  fol- 
lows (names  of  vessels) :  "  '  Bravo,  ^  Senegal,  ^  Martin,  *  Glas- 
gow, 5  Mermaid,  ^  Romney,  7  Launceston,  ^  Bonetta.  On 
fryday  Sep""  30*^  1768,  the  Ships  of  War,  armed  Schooners, 
Transports,  &c.,  Came  up  the  Harbour  and  Anchored  round 
the  Toivn ;  their  Cannon  loaded,  a  Spring  on  their  Cables, 
as  for  a  regular  Seige.  At  noon  on  Saturday,  October  the 
i^'  the  fourteenth  and  twenty  ninth  Regiments  a  detachment 
from  the  59''^  Reg^  and  a  Train  of  Artillery,  with  two  pieces 
of  Cannon,  landed  on  the  Long  Wharf  ;  there  formed  and 
Marched  with  insolent  Parade,  Drums  beating,  Fifes  playing 
and  Colours  flying,  up  King  Street,  each  Soldier  having  re- 
ceived 16  rounds  of  Powder  and  Ball." 

The  imprint  is  :  "  Engraved,  Printed  &  Sold  by  Paul  Re- 
vere, Boston." 

The  original  plate  from  which  the  engraving  was  printed, 
is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

In  1775  the  reverse  surface  of  this  plate  was  utilized  for 
engraving  some  of  the  paper  money  issued  at  that  time. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  J/,  ig02.  Clerk. 

REPORT    OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  Annual  Report,  duly  certified 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  which  will  be  found  on  a  sub- 
sequent page. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
nominate  Officers  of  the  Society  for  1902,  made  the  follow- 
ing report :  — 

^For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Read. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.   Hunnewell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 
William  H.  Lincoln, 


William  T.  R.  Marvin. 

[Signed]  Francis  H.  Manning,  Chairman. 

Francis  H.  Brown, 
RuFus  G.  F.  Candage. 
Robert  B.  Williams. 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  result,  as  ascertained  by  the  tellers,  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Hunnewell,  showed  that  the  candidates  were 
unanimously  elected. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President's  address  and  the  various 
reports  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 
Adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read, 

Clerk. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  WILLIAM  READ,  A  BOSTON 
PHYSICIAN,  APRIL,   185 1. 

[Read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  April,  1901.] 

I.  THE    RENDITION    OF    THOMAS    SIMS. 

II.  THE    GREAT    STORM. 

III.  THE    RECEPTION    TO    DANIEL    WEBSTER. 

IV.  THE    ELECTION    OF    CHARLES    SUMNER    AS    SENATOR. 

There  is  probably  no  more  interesting  way  to  study  history 
than  by  the  aid  of  a  contemporaneous  diary,  and  doubly  inter- 
esting is  it  when  we  study  events  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  lives  of  living  persons,  for  many  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
April,  185 1,  of  which  the  present  month  marks  the  semi- 
centennial, and  some  may  have  witnessed  them. 

To  the  reading  of  portions  of  such  a  diary,  I  invite  your 
attention,  hoping  that  it  may  be  instructive  to  recall  four 
events,  which  made  the  month  of  April,  185 1,  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Boston. 

The  return  of  Thomas  Sims  to  bondage  was  an  occasion 
which  stirred  Boston  to  its  utmost  depths.  A  slave  restored 
to  his  master  by  the  mandate  of  the  nation's  law,  executed 
by  its  representative,  Isaac  O.  Barnes,  then  U.  S.  Marshal ; 
the  Court  House  surrounded  by  chains  ;  the  slave  conducted 
through  the  crowded  streets  by  the  police  of  the  city,  led  by 
Mayor  Bigelow  and  City  Marshal  Tukey ;  all  these  scenes 
combined  to  make  a  spectacle  which  was  never  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  choice  of  a  U.  S.  Senator,  always  an  event  of  impor- 
tance, was  rendered  intensely  exciting  in  185 1  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  that 
office.  The  result  was  decided  by  one  vote,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Diary,  and  so  strenuous  was  the  contest  that  the  most 
bitter  feelings  were  engendered  in  many  who  afterwards  be- 
came Sumner's  most  earnest  supporters.  His  subsequent 
career,  however,  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
and  supporters. 
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The  great  reception  given  to  Daniel  Webster  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  regardless  of  party,  was  a  remarkable  tribute  of 
veneration  and  respect  to  that  eminent  statesman  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life. 

The  convulsion  of  nature,  commonly  known  as  the  Great 
Storm  of  April,  185 1,  was  not  equalled  until  almost  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  coast  of  New  England  was  again  swept 
by  the  Great  Storm  of  November,  1898. 

The  foregoing  remarks  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  events 
recorded  in  Dr.  Read's  Diary,  passages  from  which  will  now 
be  read. 

April  4,  185 1.  To-day  there  has  been  much  excitement 
about  the  court  house,  concerning  another  fugitive  slave,  who 
was  arrested  last  night  and  brought  before  the  court  on  the 
claim  of  his  master.  The  efficient  police  force  however,  pre- 
vented any  outbreak.  Weather  warm  and  mild.  Honey- 
suckle in  Franklin  Place  leaved  out ;  elm  trees  beginning  to 
show  their  blossoms.  The  country  begins  to  look  like  spring. 
The  grass  has  started,  and  the  face  of  all  nature  looks  gay,  as 
if  it  were  just  about  to  break  forth  with  the  smile  of  spring. 

10.  Fast  Day.  Beautiful ;  warm  and  bright.  Wind  soft 
and  warm  but  rather  high. 

12.  Exceedingly  cold  this  morning.  About  11,  a  snow 
squall;  —  enough  to  fill  the  air  somewhat,  but  not  enough 
to  leave  any  trace  on  the  ground.  This  morning  the  slave, 
Thomas  Sims,  who  was  arrested  on  the  4th,  was  carried  on 
board  the  brig  "  Acorn,"  which  sailed  for  Savannah.  Thus 
has  ended  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  Boston  to  witness  for  many  years.  God  help  him  in 
his  bondage. 

16.  On  Monday  evening  last,  a  storm  began  which  will 
be  long  remembered  in  Boston  as  the  Great  Storm  of  April, 
18^1.  The  tide,  driven  by  the  northeast  wind,  invaded  the 
city.  India  Street  in  its  whole  length,  Milk  Street  as  far  as 
Congress  Street,  Sea  Street,  Commercial  Street,  State  Street 
as  far  as  Broad  Street,  India  Wharf,  Long  Wharf  and  Dock 
Square  were  covered  with  water,  the  waves  making  a  clean 
breach  over  them.     On   Central  and   Long;  Wharves  and  in 
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India  Street,  the  depth  of  the  water  was  more  than  three 
feet.  On  India  and  Commercial  Streets,  the  roll  of  the 
waves  was  unbroken  until  they  dashed  against  the  stores, 
filling  cellars  and  flooding  the  stores  in  some  cases  to  more 
than  two  feet  deep.  The  tenants  of  the  cellars  on  Broad 
and  Ann  Streets  were  driven  from  their  dens,  like  so  many 
rats,  into  the  regions  above  ground,  while  tables,  chairs,  bed- 
steads and  other  articles  of  furniture  floated  at  random.  In 
the  cellars  of  the  Custom  House  Stores  on  Long  Wharf, 
boats  were  introduced  and  used  in  picking  up  the  floating 
articles.  I  saw  a  large  jolly-boat,  in  which  were  eight  men, 
moved  and  poled  around  the  head  of  Central  Wharf,  and  a 
stage  which  passed  in  front  of  the  Custom  House  went  over 
the  hubs  in  the  water. 

The  water  passed  from  State  Street  to  Broad  Street,  and 
at  the  corner  was  about  six  inches  in  depth  and  running  with 
great  speed.  At  the  North  End,  nearly  every  wharf  was 
submerged.  The  East  Boston  ferry  slip  was  inaccessible, 
and  passengers  were  obliged  to  get  off  the  boats  as  best  they 
could. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  Depot  was  about  two  feet  under 
water.  In  short,  the  whole  water  front  of  the  city  was  sub- 
merged to  various  depths,  the  greatest  being  more  than  four 
feet.  East  Boston  suffered  much.  All  the  works  of  the 
railroad  were  under  water,  and  in  the  engine  house  it  was 
two  feet  deep.  A  church  on  the  corner  of  Paris  and  De- 
catur Streets  was  blown  down.  At  Charlestown,  all  the 
wharves  were  under  water,  and  the  sea  made  a  complete 
breach  over  Chelsea  and  Charlestown  bridges.  The  steeple 
of  a  church  in  Charlestown  was  blown  down,  killing  a  milk- 
man and  his  horse  as  they  were  passing  at  the  time.  Many 
ships  were  much  injured,  and  two  or  three  sunk  on  the  flats. 
Between  South  Boston  and  Boston,  the  bridge  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  nearly  floated  away,  and  four  locomotives 
were  run  on  it  to  keep  it  in  place. 

Comparatively  little  can  as  yet  ascertained  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  storm,  but  it  gave  a  good  comparative  view  of 
the  power  of  the  sea  in  its  might,  and  the  insignificance  of 
man  in  his  attempt  to   resist   its   advance.     In    the   streets 
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the  loose  lumber  and  casks  sailing  about  in  every  direction 
caused  much  sport  for  the  spectators,  and  on  the  railroad 
tracks  of  the  Worcester  Road  where  it  crosses  beneath  Wash- 
ington Street,  there  ran  a  mighty  stream,  deep  and  strong, 
stopping  the  cars  the  other  side  of  the  Tremont  Street 
bridge,  and  bringing  with  it  multitudes  of  fish,  one  of  which, 
captured  when  the  water  had  receded,  I  saw.  It  was  of  the 
kind  known  as  lump  fish,  and  was  about  nine  inches  long. 
It  is  comparatively  a  rare  fish,  and  seldom  caught  except  in 
deep  waters. 

Much  of  the  railroad  track  on  the  Eastern  and  Old  Colony 
Railroads  and  some  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  been  washed 
away. 

17.  More  and  more  news,  sad  and  disastrous.  Ships 
ashore  on  the  coast,  buildings  blown  down  and  bridges  car- 
ried away,  railroads  impassable,  and  human  life  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  iron  lighthouse  on  Minot's 
Ledge,  about  a  mile  off  the  Glades  at  Nantasket,  has  fallen 
before  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the  two  assistant  keepers 
drowned  or  crushed  among  the  fragments.  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  head  keeper,  came  up  to  the  city  on  Monday,  by  request 
of  the  Collector,  Mr.  Greeley,  to  procure  a  boat  and  appara- 
tus. When  he  returned  the  sea  was  so  high,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  off  to  the  light.  He  awaited  anxiously 
day  by  day  the  result.  Yesterday  at  about  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon  the  light  was  seen  standing;  but  last  night 
the  light  was  not  seen,  and  this  morning  about  half-past  four, 
fragments  came  ashore  which  were  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
as  portions  of  the  wooden  parts  of  the  structure.  Among 
other  things  were  some  of  the  clothing  of  Mr.  Bennett  and 
the  others.  The  amount  of  injury  done  by  this  accident  so 
heart-rending,  when  reckoned  in  dollars,  amounts  to  many 
thousands.  But  the  loss  of  the  young  men,  Joseph  Wilson, 
aged  about  twenty  years,  and  Joseph  Antonio,  a  Portuguese, 
aged  about  twenty-five,  is  beyond  reparation. 

The  storm  extended  along  the  whole  coast,  and  the  papers 
from  all  sections  inland,  throughout  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern portions  of  New  England,  are  filled  with  details  of  the 
storm.     The  weather  to-day  has  been  of  all  sorts  except  fair. 
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It  has  hailed,  rained  and  snowed.     The  wind  still  hangs  in 
the  northeast. 

1 8.  Weather  the  same.  In  the  morning  it  snowed  for  an 
hour  or  so.  The  papers  still  teem  with  the  news  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  storm.  All  doubts  are  at  length  at  rest  as  to  the 
Minot's  Ledge  light.  This  morning  the  rock  was  seen  at 
low  water,  bare  and  naked  as  it  was  before  the  erection  of 
the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Bennett  informed  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal  that  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  light  was  seen,  and  the  bell  attached  to  the 
building  heard  tolling  loudly ;  the  two  brave  young  men 
were  faithful  to  the  last.  At  about  that  time  a  sea  came 
along,  which  reached  an  altitude  of  sixty  feet,  and  broke  over 
the  house  where  Mr.  Bennett  lived.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
immense  wave  struck  the  upper  works  of  the  light,  and  lifted 
the  whole  structure  bodily  from  its  fastenings  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea,  where  it  must  soon  have  been  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  pounding  of  the  waves.  How  awful  must 
have  been  the  fate  of  its  two  keepers,  thus  to  be  hurled  into 
eternity  as  it  were  in  a  moment.  How  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant is  man  when  he  arrays  himself  in  opposition  to  the  ele- 
ments. All  along  the  shore  of  our  bay,  the  scene  during  the 
storm  has  been,  and  indeed  now  is  —  for  as  the  wind  still 
blows  from  the  same  quarter,  the  sea  continues  to  run  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence  —  awfully  grand  and  sublime. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  extend  seaward,  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  boiling  and  foaming  as  if  old  Neptune,  frothing  with 
rage  was  surging  towards  the  land,  furious  to  devour  it. 

The  sullen  roar  of  the  waves  almost  stuns  the  beholder, 
while  charmed  with  its  grandeur,  he  lingers  on  the  shore. 
Now  it  comes,  heaving  and  swaying,  green  and  dark,  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  force,  rolled  in  from  far  beyond  the 
view  of  gazers,  until  meeting  the  barriers  of  the  shore,  it 
vainly  attempts  to  envelope  them.  See  it  mount  the  rocks, 
shattered  and  cragged ;  their  rugged  front,  furrowed  and 
roughened  by  the  contest,  throws  back  a  stern  defiance  to 
the  waves.  They  still  approach ;  they  meet ;  far  up  the 
crags  the  waters  mount ;  but  still  the  beetling  rock  holds  on. 
Back  from  its  side,  the  hissing  waters  glide,  defeated,  beaten, 
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driven  to  return,  again  to  muster  to  the  onset  and  again  re- 
treat. As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  old  Neptune  is  in  arms 
and  foaming  for  the  charge  :  and  Boreas,  too,  has  buckled 
on  his  armor,  and  from  his  caverns,  called  his  legions  of  the 
North. 

19.  To-day  the  wind  hauled  to  the  north,  and  after  a 
strong  and  desperate  struggle,  the  sun  conquered  and  came 
out  just  long  enough  to  make  us  more  deeply  lament  his 
concealment  again  by  the  fog,  which  a  change  of  the  wind  to 
the  east  about  4  P.  M.  brought  up.  The  papers  to-night  re- 
port that  the  rock  upon  which  the  lighthouse  stood,  was  seen 
to-day,  and  the  iron  pins,  upon  which  the  lantern  was  built, 
were  seen,  still  fixed  in  the  rock,  broken  off  at  heights  rang- 
ing from  three  to  six  feet,  and  inclined  considerably  to  the 
westward.  The  centre  pile  was  upright  and  broken  about 
six  feet  from  the  rock.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  the 
force  of  the  wave  gradually  forced  the  lighthouse  from  its 
perpendicular,  until  it  at  last  yielded  to  a  sea  of  extraordi- 
nary force  and  fell.  It  was  no  doubt  immediately  broken 
into  fragments  and  washed  into  deep  water.  How  horrible 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  two  young  men  as  they 
felt  themselves  thus  gradually  sinking  into  eternity.  Yet 
faithful  to  the  last,  they  warned  others  of  their  danger,  until 
engulfed  in  the  waves,  all  was  darkness  and  silence,  save  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  sea,  playing  in  frantic  fury  over  the  spot, 
as  if  howling  in  demoniacal  gladness  at  the  havoc  it  had 
caused. 

The  papers  are  yet  full  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  whose 
details  fill  so  many  columns,  and  collected  from  such  distant 
sources,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  all  here.  From  the 
extremity  of  Maine  to  the  southern  limit  of  New  England 
arises  one  universal  requiem  of  woe.  Inland,  as  well  as  on 
the  seaboard,  the  sound  of  lamentation  is  heard ;  the  future 
historian  will  speak  of  the  events  of  the  past  week  as  the 
Great  Storm  of  185 1.  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that  we  may 
be  spared  another  such  visitation. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  to  read  a  description  in  poetry  of 
that  which  has  just  been  read  to  you  in  prose. 
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THE   LIGHTHOUSE  OF   MINOT'S   LEDGE. 

(S.  C.   I.  Briggs  in  Chamber's  Magazine.) 

Three  leagues  from  the  shore  in  Boston  Bay, 

On  a  rocky,  ragged  ledge 
There  rises,  grim  and  gaunt  and  gray, 

The  Lighthouse  of  Minot's  Ledge  ; 
And  the  great  Atlantic's  rolling  tide 

Breaks  over  it,  foaming  high, 
As  it  sends  a  warning  far  and  wide 

O'er  sand  and  sea  and  sky. 

Ere  that  tower  was  raised,  in  the  olden  days, 

Another  lighthouse  stood. 
Propped  on  the  rock  upon  iron  stays  ; 

And  the  keepers  deemed  it  good. 
Both  wanderers  they  from  a  distant  strand, 

Far  over  the  alien  seas  ; 
A  fair-haired  son  of  the  Fatherland 

And  a  dark-eyed  Portuguese. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  a  storm  befell 

That  baffled  human  guile. 
And  all  day  long  the  powers  of  hell 

Beat  on  that  doomed  pile. 
And  all  day  long  the  folk  on  the  beach 

Gazed  on  the  awful  sight, 
And  moaned  that  no  mortal  help  could  reach. 

And  shuddered  to  think  of  night. 

Night  fell ;  and  the  storm  raged  on  apace. 

But  the  lamp  was  lighted  true ; 
And  the  winds  and  the  waters  ran  their  race, 

As  the  tide  rolled  thundering  through, 
Ah  !  the  shocks  were  hard  and  the  strain  was  long, 

And  the  swaying  stanchions  broke ; 
But  the  lamp  shone  on,  now  dim,  now  strong. 

For  the  foam  rose  up  like  smoke. 

Then  the  great  weird  fog  bell,  struck  by  the  sea, 

Rang  out  its  own  death  knell. 
And  tolled  for  the  souls  that  escaped  and  were  free. 

When  their  faithless  dwelling  fell ; 
Then  the  lamp  went  out  in  that  awful  rout. 

And  the  bell  tolled  on  through  the  night ; 
One  corpse  was  washed  on  the  shore  at  morn, 

One  never  came  to  light. 
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Their  alien  names  are  forgotten  quite 

By  an  English-speaking  race, 
But  the  fame  of  their  gallant  watch  that  night 

Still  clings  to  their  ancient  place  ; 
And  the}'  talk  in  the  great  strong  tower  on  the  strand, 

When  the  storm-wind  rides  on  the  seas, 
Of  that  fair-haired  boy  of  the  Fatherland 

And  the  dark-eyed  Portuguese. 

20.  Snowed  and  rained  all  the  morning.  Not  much  wind. 
Streets  filled  with  slush  and  upon  the  whole  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

22.  To-day  for  the  first  time  in  ten  days  the  sun  has  shone, 
warm  and  bright.  Agreeably  to  an  announcement  in  the 
papers,  a  vast  concourse  filled  Bowdoin  Square  eagerly  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  who  at  the  time 
was  sojourning  at  the  Revere  House.  The  crowd  assembled 
in  such  numbers,  was  the  subject  of  much  congratulation,  on 
account  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  who 
had  refused  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  to  a  large  and  most  re- 
spectable body  of  petitioners  of  all  parties,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  meeting  Mr.  Webster  to  assure  him  of  their  respect 
and  hear  him  speak  upon  the  great  and  absorbing  topics  of 
the  day. 

This  unaccountable  refusal  was  defended  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  on  the  ground  of  having  just 
passed  safely  through  a  very  exciting  period,  during  the  time 
while  the  slave  Thomas  Sims  was  held  in  custody,  and  until 
the  decision  to  restore  him  to  his  master  was  finally  given  ; 
and  also  because  of  having  just  refused  the  hall  to  certain 
parties,  mostly  abolitionists  of  the  extreme  faction,  who 
wished  to  meet  and  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  so  called  ;  in  view  of  this  course  already  pur- 
sued, consistency  required  that  they  should  also  deny  the  use 
of  the  hall  to  the  other  side  —  that  is,  those,  who  believing 
in  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  that  law,  wished  to 
give  a  mark  of  their  regard  and  esteem  to  one,  who,  on  all 
sides  and  by  all  sober  and  truly  patriotic  men,  is  esteemed 
to  have  done  more  than  any  other  to  prevent  disunion  and 
ruin  among  the  States.     Petty  malice  and  small  men. 
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When  the  refusal  of  the  hall  was  made  public,  a  burst  of 
indignation  arose  universally.  Even  those  who  hold  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  rivet  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  cried  out  "  Shame  !  Let  him  be  heard 
and  clear  himself  if  he  can,"  and  epithets,  anything  but  flat- 
tering and  complimentary,  were  freely  and  vehemently  ap- 
plied to  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  refused  the  use  of  the 
hall. 

At  this  juncture  the  Common  Council,  numbering  forty- 
eight  (the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  numbering  nine), 
unanimously  resolved  that  they  viewed  with  regret  the  vote  of 
the  other  body  of  the  city  government,  and  after  a  very  warm 
eulogium  upon  Mr.  Webster,  voted  that  he  be  requested  to 
meet  a  committee  of  that  body,  with  such  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  as  might  join,  upon  a  date  convenient  to  him,  to 
receive  their  congratulations  upon  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  so  grateful  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  also 
their  acknowledgments  for  the  conspicuous  part  he  himself 
had  performed  in  the  alarming  crisis,  just  passed  so  happily 
and  safely.  This  brought  the  other  board  to  their  senses, 
and  at  a  meeting  for  the  purpose,  they  rescinded  their  former 
vote,  and  after  stating  that  they  yielded  to  no  other  body  in 
their  respect  and  veneration  for  Mr.  Webster,  invited  him  to 
address  them  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  might  wish  to  hear 
him,  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  a  date  agreeable  to  him.  This  was 
doing  what  was  right.  But  time  pressed,  and  agreeably  to 
the  notice  in  the  papers,  an  immense  concourse  filled  Bow- 
doin  Square,  and  every  window  from  which  the  orator  could 
be  seen. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Webster  appeared,  and  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering.  At  length  silence  was 
restored,  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
acknowledged  in  most  heartfelt  terms,  his  gratification  at 
their  kind  and  sympathizing  reception  of  him.  His  speech 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheering,  and  though  not  long, 
was  one  which  went  home  to  his  audience,  every  one  of  them. 
On  his  retiring,  he  was  cheered  with  three  times  three,  and 
the  audience  quietly  dispersed.  This  spontaneous  gathering 
of  such  a  concourse  must  have  convinced  him  and  all  others, 
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that  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  a  few  partisans,  led 
away  by  fanaticism  and  blind  devotion  to  an  idea,  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  in  heart  and  feeling  with  him,  and  uphold  him. 
God  bless  him  and  spare  him  long  to  advise  and  counsel  us. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Webster's  speech  :  — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  Boston  :  You  rather  take  me  by  surprise 
this  morning  —  but  it  is  a  very  agreeable  surprise.  I  am  as  much 
pleased  to  see  your  cheerful  and  satisfied  faces  as  I  am  to  see  again 
the  face  of  that  luminary  which  shines  out  from  the  heavens  above 
us  ;  and  if,  gentlemen,  you  are  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to 
meet  you,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  great  quantity  of  happiness  and 
good  feeling  in  Bowdoin  Square. 

Gentlemen,  a  long  and  violent  convulsion  of  the  elements  has 
passed  away,  and  the  heavens  and  the  skies  smile  upon  us.  There 
is  often  an  analogy  between  occurrences  in  the  natural  world  and 
occurrences  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  and  sometimes  political 
agitations  pass  away  bringing  after  them  sunshine,  joy  and  gladness. 
May  it  be  so  now.  I  greet  you  as  cidzens  of  Boston,  I  welcome 
you,  I  offer  you  my  heart  and  hand  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
what  you  and  your  fathers  have  done  for  me,  from  the  days  of  my 
early  manhood,  when  I  came  from  the  North  to  throw  myself  among 
you,  to  partake  of  your  fortunes,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  end  of 
my  life. 

1  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  done 
any  essential  service  to  my  country  in  my  day  and  generation.  If  I 
have  so  done,  however  little  or  however  much  it  may  be,  I  owe  it 
mainly  to  the  constant,  the  warm,  the  unwavering  friendship  and 
support  of  the  people  of  Boston.  I  am  bound  the  way  of  all  the 
earth.  I  shall  ere  long  follow  your  fathers  and  my  fathers  to  my 
last  home.  But  while  I  live  and  breathe,  while  I  have  the  power 
of  language  or  of  thought,  while  my  heart  beats  or  my  tongue 
moves,  I  shall  feel  and  I  shall  speak  of  Boston  as  the  cherished 
object  of  my  public,  political,  I  may  say,  friendly  regard. 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  to-day  any  dis- 
course. I  come  to  see  you  and  you  come  to  see  me.  It  is  not  an 
occasion  for  the  discussion  of  any  political  topics.  You  do  not 
expect  me  to  detain  you  from  your  affairs  when  I  rehearse  any 
opinions  of  my  own,  or  state  the  grounds  of  those  opinions.  But 
let  me  congratulate  you,  and  let  me  ask  you  to  congratulate  me,  that 
the  events  of  the  last  year  or  two  have  placed  us  under  better 
auspices.     We   see  clearer,  we  breathe   freer,  we  feel  a  new  assur- 
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ance  that  our  political  institutions,  the  rich  blessings  and  inherit- 
ance which  we  derive  from  our  fathers,  will  endure,  be  perpetual, 
be  immortal,  if  any  institution  of  man  on  earth,  can  be  immortal ! 

Yes,  fellow  citizens,  the  youngest  of  your  children,  the  youngest 
of  your  grandchildren,  will  grow  up  to  manhood,  in  the  proud  feel- 
ing that  they  are  born  to  an  inheritance  of  imperishable  liberty  in 
these  United  States  of  North  America,  and  in  this  ancient  and 
beloved,  —  I  say  beloved,  and  to  be  always  venerated  under  all 
circumstances  —  beloved  and  venerated  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Why,  fellow  citizens,  we  need  not  be  vain,  we  need  not  be  too 
much  self  satisfied,  but  after  all,  who  is  there  among  you  at  this 
moment  that  would  exchange  his  political  and  social  condition  for 
that  which  befalls  the  inhabitant  or  the  resident  of  any  other 
country  under  the  wide  scope  of  the  canopy  which  is  over  us  ? 
Where  would  you  go  with  satisfaction  ?  You  would  stay  under  the 
institutions  of  your  country  with  satisfaction ;  you  would  enjoy  that 
political  power  which  is  so  universally  disseminated  on  popular 
principles,  with  satisfaction  and  gratification.  For  here  every 
citizen  feels  he  is  a  man.  If  he  is  one  of  the  governed  he  is  also 
one  of  the  governors,  and  he  has  a  voice  in  every  transaction  of 
public  policy  and  national  concern.  Let  others  say  what  they  will ; 
let  others  commend  what  they  please ;  let  them  like  either  a  more 
royal,  a  more  despotic,  or  a  more  democratic  form  of  goverment,  — 
for  myself,  and  I  believe  I  may  speak  for  you,  we  are  satisfied  with 
our  condition  as  people  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts—  living  under  a  free,  popular  and  glorious  representative 
government,  which  makes  us  known  favorably  all  over  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  despair  of  nothing  in  behalf  of  our  country ; 
■we  see  it  growing  in  prosperity.  We  shall  see  that  the  returning 
sense  of  the  community,  the  great  principle  of  love  of  liberty  — 
and  we  might  add,  and  I  would  add,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I 
can  pour  out  of  my  heart  —  the  love  of  Union,  will  keep  us  together. 
If  I  had  ten  thousand  voices,  if  I  could  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  if  I  could  gather  around  me  the  whole  of 
this  vast  nation,  I  would  say  fellow  citizens,  union,  union,  UNION, 
now  and  forever ! 

What  are  all  these  petty  distinctions ;  what  are  all  these  cavils, 
and  questions,  and  sectional  quarrels.  They  are  not  the  dust  in 
the  balance.  They  are  not  fit  to  inhabit  the  heart  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can, for  the  heart  of  a  true  American  embraces  his  whole  country, 
and  if  it  is  not  big  enough  for  that  he  had  better  tear  it  out  and 
throw  it  from  his  bosom. 
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I  have  said,  gentleman,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  if  I  have  done 
anything  for  good,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  support  which  you 
and  your  brothers  and  your  fathers  have  given  me  here  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  it;  as  I  have  found  you  in 
times  past  I  find  you  now,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  continue  to  find 
you  ;  and  let  me  say  to  you,  let  me  entreat  you  this  day  to  deliver 
it  to  your  children  what  I  say  —  that  as  Boston  found  me  thirty 
years  ago  she  finds  me  to-day,  without  variation  or  the  shadow  of 
change  —  and  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  full  of  the  deep  gratitude 
which  I  cherish  for  her  and  her  support  of  me  in  my  political  course 
thus  far  through  life. 

Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  I  shall  see  you  again,  under  circumstances,  it  may  be,  that  will 
enable  me  to  express  somewhat  at  large  my  opinions  upon  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  country.  All  this,  gentlemen,  is  in  the 
hands  of  that  Providence  which  is  over  us.  To  Him  I  commend 
myself,  I  commend  you,  and  I  commend  all  the  great  interests  of 
our  own  dearly  beloved  country.     Gentlemen,  farewell. 

Loud  cheers  for  Mr.  Webster,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  followed  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Webster's  remarks, 
while  from  the  windows  above  and  around  him,  bouquets  in 
great  profusion  fell  upon  him  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  forms 
who  occupied  them.  This  mark  of  approval  on  the  part  of 
his  fair  hearers  drew  from  Mr.  Webster  the  remark,  which  is 
far  more  true  than  poetic  —  "The  Ladies,  God  bless  them, 
they  are  all  for  Union." 

After  the  speech,  Mr.  Webster  retired  to  the  public  draw- 
ing room  of  the  hotel  and  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
crowded  around  him  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  again 
seeing  him  and  hearing  him  speak.  Many  who  were  not  of 
the  same  political  faith,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  testified 
to  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  appeared  in  State  Street,  when  the  same 
reception  followed  him  ;  crowds  attending  him. 

23.  The  die  is  cast.  This  afternoon  the  news  was  authen- 
ticated that  Charles  Sumner  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  six  years  from  last  month. 
This  election  has  been  accomplished  by  one  of  the  most 
barefaced  and  unblushing  sacrifices  of  principle  ever  made  by 
any  party.     In  the   course  of  the  twenty  ballots,  no  efforts 
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were  spared  to  consummate  the  object  of  the  trade.  Men  of 
the  Whig  party  were  approached  with  offers  of  money  to  in- 
duce their  vote  for  Sumner,  and  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
Executive  were  freely  bestowed  upon  those  whose  votes  were 
thought  to  be  venal.  On  one  or  two  of  the  ballctings  more 
votes  were  cast  than  there  were  names  to  be  checked  by  the 
clerk,  and  upon  one  occasion  a  member  was  detected  putting 
in  two  votes,  so  nicely  fitted  to  each  other  and  the  corne's 
folded,  that  it  almost  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  committe  i. 
Upon  the  twentieth  ballot  he  had  193  votes,  just  enough  .0 
elect  him.  So  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  is  Senator  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  six  years.  If  he  has  any  sensibility,  and  is 
^  man  of  honorable  feelings,  the  price  at  which  he  has  pur- 
chased his  seat  must  sting  him  to  the  quick.  But  as  the 
Frenchman  said,  "We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

This  evening  the  Freesoilers  held  a  grand  pow-wow  at 
their  headquarters  in  the  Commonwealth  office,  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  State  Streets,  in  "Jip's  Pagoda,"  so 
called.  The  three  upper  stories  were  illuminated,  flags  were 
suspended  across  the  street,  and  100  rockets  were  let  off  from 
the  top  of  the  building.  Speeches  were  delivered  from  the 
balcony  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Old  State  House,  and  a 
most  splendid  supper  was  given.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  hardly-contested  elections  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  State.  In  addition  to  the  length  of  the  struggle,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  detected  fraudulent  voting  and  bribery,  openly 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers,  and  called  up  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  House  itself,  will  render  this  transaction  to 
the  end  of  time  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  monument  of  political  infamy  too  great 
to  be  soon  forgotten. 

I  would  say  briefly,  in  conclusion,  that  the  diarist  lived 
many  years  after  writing  the  lines  to  which  you  have  listened. 
He  lived  to  glory  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  the  great  work  it  accomplished  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  country,  and  also  to  glory  in  the  life  work  of 
Charles  Sumner  as  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  that  party. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Barber,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Barnard,  James  M. 

Barrett,  Mrs.  John, 
Estate  of. 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sophia 
W. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Frank  D. 

Boston,  City  of,  by 
Thomas  N.  Hart, 
Mayor. 

Bowditch,  Charles  P., 
for  the  heirs  of  Na- 
thaniel I.  Bowditch, 

Brown,  Benjamin  F. 


Brown,  Edward  I. 

Chandler,     Benjamin 
W. 

Cleaves,  Converse. 


Cotter,  Percy  H. 
Crosby,  Stephen  M. 

Derry,  George  R. 

Downer,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Estate  of. 


Two  military  swords  used  in  American  wars. 

Photograph  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall. 

Silver  mug  and  two  silver  spoons  used  by  her  when 

a  pupil  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,    Charlestown, 

Mass.,  1834. 
Ames'   Almanac,    1766,    formerly   owned    by    Seth 

Wyman,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Two-handled  watchman's  rattle. 
Copy  of  the  poem  "America"  in  the  handwriting 

of  the  author,  Samuel  F.  Smith.     (A  loan.) 

Two  parchment  deeds  dated  1673  ^iid  1680,  relat- 
ing to  land  covered  later  by  the  Green  Dragon 

Tavern. 
Minister's  chair  and  plaster  key  stone  of  the  pulpit 

arch    of    Charles    Street   Baptist   Church,    Rev. 

Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D.,  Pastor. 
Small  oak  box  (carved  in  China)  and  piece  of  oak 

from  the  frigate  "  Constitution." 
Commission  issued  to  Benjamin  W.  Chandler,  in 

1818,  as  sergeant  in  the  First   Regiment,  First 

Division,  Third  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Militia. 
Photograph  of  Capt.  Samuel  Dewey,  the  hero  of 

the  decapitation  of  the  figure  head  of  the  frigate 

"Constitution,"   in  1834. 
Original  printed  copy  written   by  Cotton   Mather, 

1682. 
Iron   shield,    bearing   the   seal   of    Boston,    which 

was  formerly   on  the  West  Street   Gate   of  the 

Common. 
Two    lithograph    portraits    of    Isaac    B.    Sawtell, 

"  Yankee  Doodle." 
Oil  portraits  of  Major  Thomas  Melville  and  wife ; 

three-cornered  cocked  hat  and  small  clothes  worn 

by  Major  Melville. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel. 


Furness,  Dawes  E. 
Gaston,  Mrs.  William 


Gay,  Frederick  L. 


Gilbert,  Shepard  D. 


Glover,  Joseph  B. 


Greenlaw,   Mrs.  Wil- 
liam P. 
Guild,  Curtis. 

Hewes,  Horace  G. 


Hicks,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Hutchinson,  Allen. 

Iconographic  Society. 
Jones,  William  P. 


Lamson,  Daniel  S. 
Lamson,  Frederick. 


Longfellow,  Miss  Alice 

M. 
Low, John  G. 

Newell,  Miss  Ann  E. 
New-England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis. 

Orne,  Joel  S. 


Photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Miss  Emily  Marshall, 
afterwards  Mrs.  William  Otis,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day  in  Boston. 

Photograph  of  a  miniature  of  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot, 
D.  D. 

Photograph  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Laban  S.  Beecher, 
carver  of  the  figurehead  of  the  frigate  "Consti- 
tution." 

Steel  engravings  of  Rev.  Henry  Caner,  A.  M., 
Pres.  John  Adams,  and  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
Bart. ;  reprints  of  the  Pelham  Club. 

Lithograph  view  of  Boston,  about  1830;  Paris,  no 
date ;  hand  colored  lithograph  view  of  Boston, 
entitled  "  Vue  de  Boston  vers  le  Cale  du  Port ;  " 
no  date. 

Colored  lithograph  view  of  the  encampment  of  the 
N.  E.  Guards  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1840. 

Photogravure  of  an  oil  portrait  of  John  Ward 
Dean. 

Document  relating  to  the  town  of  Boston,  signed 
by  William  Cooper,  town  clerk,  1780. 

Piece  of  tan  bark  from  the  site  of  an  ancient 
tannery  in  Post  Office  Sq. ;  found  when  the  ex- 
cavation for  the  Delta  Building  was  made. 

Pocket-book   marked  Anthony   Stoddard,  Boston, 

1739- 

Sugar  bowl  formerly  owned  by  Gov.  Thomas 
Hutchinson. 

Etching  of  the  Hancock  House. 

Belt  clasp  of  the  A.  and  H.  A.  Co.,  worn  in  i860 
at  the  reception  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
Edward  VH. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  newspapers;  "Colum- 
bian Centinel,"  and  others. 

Silver-plated  salver  formerly  used  in  the  Tremont 
House. 

Two  wood-cut  illustrations  of  the  "Feather  Store." 


Copper  bill-head  plate  of  the  Cornhill  Coffee  House, 

Charles  M.  Taft,  proprietor,  184-. 
Secretary  formerly  owned  by  Gov.  John  Hancock. 
Steel  portrait  of  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter. 

Lithograph  of  a  Ladies'  Fair  for  the  Poor ;  Music 

Hall,  March  8,  1857. 
Commission  as  ensign,  issued  to  Nathaniel  Bassam, 

Sept.  6,   1692;    signed  by  Sir  William    Phipps, 

Governor. 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Parker  Charles  Hamil- 
ton, Estate  of. 

Parsons,  George  B. 
Prescott,  Walter  C. 


Purchased. 

Read,  Robert  M. 
Richardson,  Albert  L 
Sherman,  James  H. 
Sleeper,  Charles  F. 


Smith,  Warren  Hop- 

kinson. 
Stodder,  G.  F. 
Turner,  Alfred  T. 

Warren,  J.  Collins. 


Welch,  William  L. 
Woods,  Henry  E. 


Steel  engraving,  entitled  "Franklin  before  the 
Lords  in  Council  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  London, 
1774." 

Two  pieces  of  Continental  paper  money. 

Steel-engraved  notification  of  a  Masonic  meeting  at 
the  British  Coffee  House,  King  St.,  October  5, 
1764.     (A  loan.) 

Photograph  of  State  St.,  showing  mourning  deco- 
rations for  the  late  President  McKinley,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1901  ;  photograph  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Oil  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  by  Lawson.  (A 
loan.) 

Commemorative  bronze  medal  of  the  centennial 
of  Mt.  Lebanon  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

Collection  of  ancient  documents  comprising  five 
agreements  and  one  will. 

Letter  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  Jr.,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  August  10,  1775,  describing  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  etc. 

Pew  number  and  gallery  sign,  painted  on  tin ;  from 
the  Brattle  Street  Church. 

Collection  of  political  ballots,  1876. 

Bill  of  fare  at  the  opening  of  the  Tremont  House, 
October  26,  1829;  collection  of  menus. 

Photograph  of  an  original  copy  of  Burgess'  map 
of  Boston ;  photograph  of  sword  and  scabbard 
carried  by  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Two  checks  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  January  8, 
1811. 

Cane  of  bent  pine,  bearing  a  carved  head  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  carried  in  the 
Harrison-Tyler  campaign  procession  in  Boston, 
in  1840,  by  Elijah  Thayer. 
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ADDITIONS   TO    THE    SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY,   1901. 


Donors. 


Adams,  Charles  Francis 

American  Historical  Association  . 

Amory,  Frederick 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co 

Appleton,  Nathan 

Bolton,  Charles  K.        .         .         . 

Boston  Cemetery  Department 

Boston  Rapid  Transit  Commission 

Boston  Record  Commissioners 

Boston  Street  Commissioners 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Dora  T. 

Brown,  Francis  H.         .         .         . 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  Clerk  of 

Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 

Clark,  Benjamin  C. 

Crandon,  Edwin  S.        .         .         . 

Crocker,  George  G.       .         .         . 

Crocker,  George  U.       .         .         . 

Cunningham,  Henry  W. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

Duane,  Charles  W.        .         .         . 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Boston 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Folsom,  Albert  A.         .         .         . 

Guild,  Curtis         .... 

Hart,  Thomas  N.,  Mayor  of  Boston 

Hassam,  John  T.  ... 

Hecht,  Jacob  H 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Hudson,  John  E.,  Estate  of 
Insurance  Library  Association,  Boston 
Knapp,  George  B.         .         .         . 
Lane,  Lucius         .... 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Public  Library 
Leighton,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Lexington,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 


Vols. 


60 
I 
2 
I 
I 

I 

6 

I 

I 

25 


Pam- 
phlets. 


15 
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Donors. 

Vols. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Historical  Society    .... 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Historical  Association   . 

I 

I 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society     .... 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of     . 
Massachusetts    Society,    Sons   of    the    American 

3 
I 

Revolution         ....... 

I 

Medford,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

16 

Mitchell,  Thomas  F 

4 

Morse,  L.  Foster           ...... 

I 

Munroe,  James  P 

2 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston       .... 

I 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society 
New  England  Magazine,  Publishers  of 

2 

4 
12 

New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York     . 

I 

Newhall,  Charles  L 

I 

Newbury  Library,  Chicago,  111 

Noble,  John 

Old  Suffolk  Chapter,  S.  A.  R.,  Chelsea,  Mass.      . 

I 

I 

I 

O'Malley,  Thomas  F 

I 

Parker,  Charles  Hamilton,  Estate  of     . 

I 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Association,  Deerfield,  Mass.    . 

I 

I 

Providence  Athenaeum,  Providence,  R,  I.    . 

I 

Purchased  by  the  Bostonian  Society 

Reed,  George  B 

19 

I 

Richardson,  Albert  L 

I 

Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Library        .... 
Sherman,  James  H.       .....         . 

3 

I 

I 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  Massachusetts  . 

I 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library    .... 

Texas  Historical  Society 

United  States  Commissioners  of  Education  . 

I 

r 
2 

United  States  War  Department    .... 
Ware,  Horace  E 

I 

I 

Watkins,  Walter  K 

I 

Wilson,  W.  Power 

12 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Public  Library     .... 
Yale  University     ...... 

I 
3 

180 

102 
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Dr.  Charles  F.  Read,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 

1901. 
Jan.     I.     To  Cash  on  hand   ..... 
Dec.  31.  520  assessments         .... 

Sale  of  publications  .... 

Amount  transferred  from  Invested  Fund 

Interest 


$23 

69 

2,600 

00 

.     163 

54 

1,000 

00 

6 

42 

$3,793  65 

Charles  F.  Read,   Treasurer,  in  account  with 
1901. 
Jan.      I.     To  Cash  on  hand  ......       $439  59 

Sept.   6.  Balance  of  Sawyer  Legacy         .         .         .         ^53  53 

Dec.  31.  Life  Membership  Fees      .         .        .         .      2,170  00 

Interest     .  ♦ 1,092  30 


$3,855  42 

The  undersigned,  Committee  of  the  Bostonian  Societ}',  have  ex- 
amined the  Treasurer's  Account,  accounts  for  the  year  1901,  and 
the  vouchers  therewith  presented,  and  hereby  certify  to  the  correct 
ness  of  the  same.  They  have  also  examined  the  Securities  of  the 
Society,  and  find  them  correct,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment. 

Curtis  Guild, 
Benj.  C.  Clark, 
Levi  L.  Willcutt, 

Boston,  Dec.  31,  1901.  Of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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the  BosTONiAN  Society,  Current  Fund.  Cr. 

1901. 

Dec.  31.     By  Salaries $2,371   25 

Rent,  City  of  Boston  .         .         .         .         100  00 

Insurance  ......  67  95 

Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rooms, 
for  the  care  of  the  rooms,  framing  and 
supplies  .         .         .         .         .         .         151   74 

Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 

for  books  and  binding    .         .         .         .  42  97 

Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Member- 
ship, for  circular  letters  and  postage      .  ^95    13 
Expenses   of    the    Committee    on    Publica- 
tions, on  acct.  of  the  Colburn  Collection  190  00 
Expenses  for  Annual  Proceedings  and 
miscellaneous         .....         291   50 

Engravings    and  color  blocks  for  frontis- 
piece for  Annual  Proceedings         .         .  56   10 
Postage     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         125  50 

Miscellaneous   ......         199  00 

Balance  to  new  account     .         .         .         .  251 


the  BosTONiAN  Society,  Invested  Fund. 


1901. 
Dec.  31. 


By  Amount  transferred  to  Current  Fund 
Balance  in  N.  E.  Trust  Co. 


5.793  65 


>i,ooo  00 

2,855  42 


$3>855  42 
The  Funds  of  the  Society  are  invested  in  the  following  securities, 
taken  at  par : 

City  of  Boston,  4  and  5%  Bonds 

City  of  Providence,  3^%      " 

City  of  Cleveland,      5%     " 

City  of  Dayton,  5%     " 

State  of  Mass.,  3^%     " 

Am.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  4%  Bonds 

On  deposit  N.  E.  Trust  Co 


.1 1,000  00 

2,000  00 

8,000  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 


2,85i 


E.  and  O.  E. 


$29,855  42 
CHARLES  F.  READ,  Treasurer. 


OFFICERS 


OF    THE 


BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 


SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


President. 
CURTIS    GUILD,  iSSi 


Clerks  and  Treasjirers.\ 


S.  Arthur  Bent      .     .  1S90-1899 

♦William  C.  Burrage  .  18S6-1S90 

James  M.  Hubbard      .  1S84-1885 


*DaNIEL  T.  V.   IIUNTOON   1885-1886 

*Samuel  M.  Quincy      .   1SS1-1884 
Charles  F.  Read    .     .  1890  


Directors. 


♦Thomas  J.  Allen     .     . 
♦Thomas  C.  Amory  .    . 

William   S.  Appleton 
I 890-1 894. 

William    H.  Baldwin 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     . 

Robert  R.  Bishop  . 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish  . 
♦George  O.  Carpenter 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 

David  H.  Coolidge 
♦Jacob  A.  Dresser   . 

Albert  A.  Folsom  . 

Curtis  Guild  .     .     . 


I 886-1 887 
1884-1S89 
1881-1887 

1 884-1 886 

1890 

1882-1884 

1885  

1888-1896 

1890  

1895  

I 89 I -1894 
1897  


John  T.  Hassam.     .     .  1881-1890 
♦Hamilton  A.  Hill.     .  18S3-1895 

James   F.   Hunnewell  1894  

John  Lathrop     .     .     .  1887-1899 
♦Abbott  Lawrence  .     .  18S2-18S4 

William  H.  Lincoln  .  1S99  

William  T.  R.  Marvin  1900  

Thomas  Minns  .  .  .  18S1-1885 
♦Edward  G.  Porter  .  1896-1900 
♦Samuel  H.  Russell  .  18S2-1894 
♦Samuel  E.  Sawyer  .  1889 
♦William  W.Warren.  1S86-1890 
♦William  H.  Whitmore  1883-1886 
Levi  L.  Willcutt   .    .  1894 


*  Deceased, 
t  The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1902. 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Directors 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  H.  Lincoln 


William  T.  R.  Marvin 


Curtis  Guild 


Committee  on  Finance 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


Conunittee  on  Rooms 

Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
The  President  and  Clerk 

ex-officiis 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 
Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth       I  William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Edwin  D.  Mead  The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Publications 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 

John  W.  Farwell 

RuFUS  G.  F.  Candage 

Edward  B.  Reynolds 

The  Clerk 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 


Committee  on  Membership 


Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
William  T.  Eustis 
The  Clerk 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
•Chamberlain,  Mellen 


I    Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
I    *0'Brien,  Hugh 
*Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE    MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
Abbot,  Francis  EUingvvood 
*Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
*Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
*Allen,  James  Woodward 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
*Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
*Ames,  Oliver 

Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Francis  Inman 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  Sumner 
•Armstrong,  George  Washington 


Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 
Atherton,  ?vliss  Lily  Bell 
*Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
•Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Loui-sa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
•Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 
•Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
•Baker,  Richard 
•Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
•Ballister,  .Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 
•Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
•Benson,  George  Wiggin 

Deceased, 
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Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
*Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Francis 
*  Blake,  Mrs.  Sarah  Putnam 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Bowes 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Wainwright 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 

*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 

*  Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 
*Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candler,  John  Wilson 
•Carpenter,  George  Oliver 


Carpenter,  George  Oliver 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 

Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 

Center,  Joseph  Hudson 

Chandler,  Cleveland  Angier 

*Chapin,  Nahum 

Chase,  Caleb 

Chase,  George  Bigelow 

Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 

*Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 

Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

*CIarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois 

Clay,  Thomas  Hart 

Clementson,  Sidney 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 

*Codman,  John,  2nd 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin.  Frederick  Seymour 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  Slade 

Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 

Coolidge,  David  Hill 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 

Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 

Corbett.  Alexander,  Jr. 

Cory,  Charles  Barney 

Cotting,  Charles  Edward 

Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 

Crocker,  George  Glover 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Sarah  Haskell 

*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 

Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 


*  Deceased. 
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Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 

*Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 

*Cutter,  Benjamin  French 

Cutter,  Watson  Grant 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  James  Clarke 

*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 

Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney 

Davis,  William  Henry 

*Day,  William  Francis 

*Dean,  Benjamin 

*Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 

Dillaway,  William  Edward  Lowell 

Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Dorr,  George  Bucknam 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 

*Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 

Eaton,  Albert 

*Eaton,  Walter  David 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 

*Eliot,  Samuel 

Emerson,  George  Roberts 

*Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 

Estabrook,  Arthur  Frederick 

Estabrook,  Frederick 

Estes,  Dana 

Fabyan,  George  Francis 

Earns  worth,  Edward  Miller 


Farnsworth,  William 
Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 
Farwell,  John  Whittemore 
*Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Joseph  Story,  Jr. 
Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 
Fearing,  Andrew  Coatesworth,  Jr. 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 
Fitz,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Goddard 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  Elizabeth 
*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 
Foss,  Eugene  Noble 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 
*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
Fowler,  William  Plumer 
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Mandell,  Samuel  Pierce 
Mann,  Jonathan  Harrington 
Mason,  Henry  Lowell 
May,  Miss  Eleanor  Goddard 
May,  John  Joseph 
McCarthy,  William 


McClellan,  William  Beattie 

McDonald,  James  Athanasius 

McGlenen,  Edward  Webster 

Mclntyre,  Peter 

McLellan,  Edward 

Mead.  Edwin  Doak 

Means,  Charles  Johnson 

Means,  James 

Merrill,  William  Edward 

Merritt,  Edward  Percival 

Metcalf,  Albert 

Metcalf,  Henry  Brewer 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke 

Meyer,  Miss  H6loise 

Miller,  Henry  Franklin 

Minot,  Laurence 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Spencer 

Monks,  Richard  Joseph 

Moody,      Mrs.      Elizabeth      Dana 

Henchman 
Moors,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Emily,]Marshall 
Morse,  Miss  Annie  Conant 
Morse,  Henry  Curtis 
Morse,  Jacob 
Morse,  John  Torrey 
Morton,  John  Dwight 
Moseley,  Frank 
Myrick,  Nathan  Sumner 
Naphen,  Henry  Francis 
Nash,  Bennett  Hubbard 
Nash,  Herbert 
Nash,  Nathaniel  Gushing 
Newhall,  Charles  Lyman 
Newhall,  George  Warren 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Louisa 
Nichols,  Francis  Henry 
Nickerson,  Andrew 
Noble,  John 
Nolte,  George  Henry 
Nottage,  Henry  Bailey 
O'Brien,  Edward  Francis 
OBrion,  Thomas  Leland 
O'Meara,  Stephen 
Otis,  Herbert  Foster 
Otis,  Mrs.  Margaret 


*  Deceased, 
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Paine,  Charles  Jackson 
Paine,  Robert  Treat 
Palmer,  Bradley  Webster 
Palmer,  Ezra 
Parker,  George  Francis 
Parker,  Ross 
Parsons,  Albert  Stevens 
Peabody,  Francis  Howard 
Peabody,  Frank  Everett 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Pearmain,  Sumner  Bass 
Peirson,  Charles  Lawrence 
*Perkins,  Charles  Brooks 
Perkins,  James  Dudley 
Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Augusta 
Peters,  Francis  Alonzo 
Pettigrove,  Frederick  George 
Phelps,  George  Henry 
Phillips,  Elijah  Brigham 
Phipps,  Benjamin 
Pierce,  Wallace  Lincoln 
Piper,  Henry  Augustus 
Poor,  Clarence  Henry 
Porter,  Alexander  Silvanus 
Powers,  Patrick  Henry 
Prang,  Louis 
Pridee,  William  Henry 
Priest,  George  Henry 
Pritchett,  Henry  Smith 
Proctor,  Henry  Harrison 
Putnam,  George  Franklin 
Putnam,  Henry  Ware 
Rand,  Arnold  Augustus 
Read,  Charles  French 
Read,  William 
Redfern,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Reynolds,  Edwin  Belcher 
Rhodes,  Stephen  Holbrook 
Rice,  Harry  Lee 
Rich,  James  Rogers 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe 
Rodman,  Samuel  William 
Rodocanachi,  John  Michael 
Rogers,  Gorham 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Barton 
Russell,  Edward 


Russell,  Frank  Axtell 
Russell,  Thomas  Hastings 
Saben,  Edward  Emerson 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Aimee 
Sargent,  Arthur  Hewes 
Sawyer,  Timothy  Thompson 
Sawyer,  Warren 
Schirmer,  Frank  Anton 
Schouler,  James 
Seabury,  Frank 
Sears,  Francis  Bacon 
Sears,  George  Oliver 
Sears,  Herbert  Mason 
Sears,  William  Richards 
Sergeant,  Charles  Spencer 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Whipple 
Shuman,  Samuel 
Skillings,  David  Nelson 
Slade,  Lucius 
Smith,  Albert  Oliver 
Smith,  Charles  Card 
Smith,  William  Eustis 
Snelling,  Nathaniel  Greenwood 
*Snow,  Samuel  Thomas 
Soule,  Horace  Homer,  Jr. 
Sowdon,  Arthur  John  Clark 
Spaulding,  John  Taylor 
Spear,  Edmund  Doe 
Speare,  Alden 

Sprague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca 
Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 
Spring,  Charles  Wright 
Sprout,  William  Bradford 
Stanwood,  Arthur  Grimes 
Stearns,  James  Pierce 
Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 
Story,  Joseph 
Stowe,  William  Edward 
Stowell,  Francis 
Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 
Strong,  Edward  Alexander 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Swan,  Charles  Herbert 
Swan,  Robert  Thaxter 
Swan,  Walter  Sampson 
•  Deceased. 
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Sweet,  Everell  Fletcher 
*Sweetser,  John 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  Nathaniel 
*Thomas,  Henry  Andrew 
Throckmorton,     John     Wakefield 

Francis 
Titus,  Mrs.  Nelson  Virgil 
Tolman,  James  Pike 
Torrey,  Benjamin  Barstow 
Trask,  William  Blake 
Tucker,  Frederick  Manning 
Tucker,  William  Austin 
Turner,  Henry  Richmond 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Henry 
T'lttle,  Lucius 
Ulman,  William  Curtis 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
Van  Nostrand,  Alonzo  GifFord 
Varnum,  John  Marshall 
Vaughan,  Farncis  Wales 
Vorenberg,  Simon 
Wales,  George  Canning 
Walker,  Mrs.  Susan  White  Seaver 
Warren,  Albert  Cyrus 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Warren,  Samuel  Mills 
Washburn,  Henry  Stevenson 
Way,  Charles  Granville 
Webster,  Everett  Bertram 
Weeks,  Andrew  Gray 
Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 
Welch,  Charles  Alfred 
Weld,  Aaron  Davis 
*Weld,  Mrs.  Eliza  Gore 
Weld,  George  Walker 


Wells,  Benjamin  Williams 
Wells,  Samuel 
Wentworth,  Arioch 
West,  Charles  Alfred 
Weston,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  George  Henry 
Wheelwright,  Henry  Augustus 
Wheelwright,  John  William 
Whidden,  Renton 
White,  Charles  Goddard 
White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 
White,  McDonald  Ellis 
*Whitman,  Henry 
Whitney,  David  Rice 
Whitney,  James  Edward 
Whitney,   Mrs.   Margaret  Foster 

Green 
Whittemore,  Henry 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 
Wilder,  Herbert  Augustus 
Williams,  David  Weld 
Williams,  Henry  Bigelow 
Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Robert  Breck 
Williams,  Miss  Ruth 
Williams,  Stephen  Henry 
Williamson,  Robert  Warden 
Winkley,  Samuel  Hobart 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Edith  Prescott 
Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
Woodman,  Stephen  Foster 
Wright,  Frank  Vernon 
Young,  William  Hill 


*  Deceased. 


No.   1 44 1. 


(JIommonrDcaltl)  of  JHnssacliusctts. 


•Se  it  EnotDii  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 

Ci^e  l3oj3toman  ^octet^, 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

JQoto,  d)crcforc,  3f,  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Uo  i)crebp  ccrtifp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

€jje  23o^toman  ^ocictp, 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


SIMttnefig  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

[Signed] 

HENRY    B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Covimonwealth. 


BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE   HISTORY   OF    BOSTON 
AND    THE   PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
so  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life 
members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  member- 
ship shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent ^r^  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  five 
standing  committees,  as  follows:  — 

Committee  on  the  Rootns. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership, 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Publications . 

A  committee  of  four  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tionr,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

These  five  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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